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ROWLANO’S|ROWLAND'SIROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 


is the best and purest tooth powder: it is the best preserver and beautifier of the is the best and safest preparation for 
whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and‘ hair: it contains no mineral ingredients, | beautifying the complexion, and is war- 
gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath ; ;‘ and can also be had in a golden colour for] tauted free from lead or oxide of zinc; 
it contains no acid or gritty substances. | fair-haired children. Avoid cheap hair} it eradicates freckles, tan, eczema, rough- 
Avoid cheap, spurious Odontos, which ' oils, and buy only RowLayp's Macassak | Dess, redness, chaps, etc., and renders the 
scratch and ruin the enamel, and buy onlyjOu.. Ask anywhere for Rowzanp’s| skin soft, smooth, and white; it may be 
Row .anp’s Qponro, the original and only | articles, of 20, Hatton Garden, Londen. used with impunity by the most delicate 


ROWLAN D’ FE K Is a pure and fragrant toilet powder, in 
three tints, white, rose, and cream. 








MACASSAR OIL! KALYDOR 








lady or child. 





GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


ONLY BOILING WATER OR BOILING MILK NEEDED. 
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. == AND BROWN’S. 
Pots 1/6 and 2/6. All Chemists. 
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— genuine is JEWSBURY 


60 YEARS IN USE. 


FOR CAKES, PASTRY, ¢ 
01878) 1) (Otome), 18) 
WHOLESOME BREAD gfe 
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Miniature Tablet Gratis on Application. 


JS. Co. & JF. FISBLD, 


Gold Medal Ozokerit Candle Works, Lambeth, S.E. 


NESTLE? Ss 


Easy of THE ONLY 


: Perfect Substitute 
vee MILK 
Mother’s Milk. 


REQUIRES ONLY 


THE ADDITION OF WATER 
FOR INFANTS. 


Recommended by the 
Highest Medical Authorities 
in England and all parts of 

the world. 






“TRADE MARK 
Registered 


PREPARED AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT'S | 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. _PARIS 1878. 
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The B. M. Co. will, on receipt 

of a letter or post-card, send 

POST FREE, Sample Patterns 

of their 

Specialities in Dress Fabrics 
for the Present Season. 


The selection, including Beiges, 
Costume Cloths, Foules, Nun’s 
Veiling, Zephyrs, Oatmeal 
Cloths, Shepherdess Check, Lace and Honeycomb Cloth, *‘ Cen- 
TuRY” Cashmeres (which are suitable for every season of the 
ear), Serges, and all their celebrated Standard Makes of 
Mixtures and All-Wool Fabrics, from 33d. to 4s. per yard. 


All Unequalled for Price & Quality. 
THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM. 
Any Length Cut at Mill Prices. 


The leading Dress Journals and Press generally speak highly of 
the advantages of dealing direct with the BRADFORD MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY. Carriage Paid to any part of the 
United Kingdom on all Orders over £1 in value. 


4 Highest Award at the Health Exhibition. 


Please write at once, you will be astonished at the splendid assort- 
ments of Patterns and remarkable value. Mention ‘Leisure Hour.” 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC.—As an additional security tothe | 
public, every article and length of material sent from the B. M. Co. 
will bear their well-known Registered Trade Mark, a ‘“‘GIRL 
AT THE LOOM.” . 
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Insn Linen Pillow Slips, 
made up ready for use, 







from 8s. 9d. per dozen to Samples 
finest quality. Pillow and Price 
Slips, Frilled with Fine ‘ 

Linen Cambric, from 24s, Lists Post 


per doz. Linen Sheets, 
twilled or plain, made 
up ready for use, all 
sizes and qualities. 
Damask Table-Cloths, 
Napkins, Diapers, &c. 
Sheetings, Towellings, 
Glass Cloths, Shirtings, 
Pillow Linens, Surplice 
Linens, Cambrics, &c. 


and CAMBRiv POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Hemmed Ready for Use. Direct from the Factory. 
/e Hy ut 





Children’s White Bordered, from rs. 4%d. per doz. La Bor- 

dered, from 1s. 11%. per doz. Gents’ White Bordered, from 3s. od. per doz 

Children’s Coloured Bordered, from 1s. 9d. per doz. Ladies’ White Hemstitched, from 

3s. 9d. per doz. Ladies’ Coloured Hemstitched, from ss. 11d. per doz. Gents’ White Hem 
stitched, from ss. 11d. per doz. Gents’ Coloured Hemstitched, from gs. 11d. per de 


JAMES LINDSAY. & Co. (Limited), posts 
LINEN ACTURERS TO 


HER MAJESTY TH- QUEEN. BELFAST. 




























oe 
Glycerine-& 
<Gucumber. 


Is the most perfect Emollient Milk for 


PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN EVER 
PRODUCED. 


It soon renders it SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE. Entirely removes and prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &c., 
And preserves the Skin from the eflects of the 
SUN, WIND, OR HARD WATER 
More effectually than any other preparation. 


No Lady who values her Complexion should ever be without it, as it is invaluable 
at all Seasons for keeping the Skin Soft and Blooming. 
Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists. Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 








“They come as a boon and a blessing to 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S PENS ARE THE BEST.” 


The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


Sold all over the world. 
6d. and Is. per box of all Stationers. 


men, 








RYT ’7s 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


TWENTY-TWO PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 


COCO, ——= 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme solubility, and developing the finest 
flavour of the Cocoa.—‘‘It is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons.” —Sir Chas. A. Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Sc. 














NEW BOND ST., LONDON. In bottles, 2s. 6d., 


PANCREATIC EMULSION. 
THE ESSENTIAL NUTRIMENT in 
CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. 


Strength and Weight quickly restored and the Appetite improved by 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, which has been for the last twenty years prescribed and extensively used by the Medical 
Profession in all parts of the world. 


SAVORY & MOORE, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
1884, 


Prepared only by 





5s.,and 8s. each, obtainable of Chemists everywhere. 
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Interesting BOOKS for DARK EVENINGS 


EACH BOOK NEATLY BOUND IN CLOTH. 





Beale »Anne, the Fisher Village. 5. & Lyster, Ralph Trulock’s Christ- s. ¢. 


Ill lustrated. Crown 8vo 
—— The Young Refugee. Iilus- 
trated. Small ~~ gilt 
ah, The Great 


ee Illustrated. Crown es gilt 


‘anet Darney’s Story. Il- 
lustrated. Crown 8vo, ge. edges. 





— - Old Anthony’s Secret. I)- 
ustrated. Imperial16mo . ‘ ° 
Filleul, Marianne, Ellen 


Tremaine ; or, The Poem.without an 
— Illustrated. Crown 8vo, gilt 


Giberne, Agnes, Jaceb 
Witherby; or, The Need of Patience. 
Illustrated " 

— Through the Linn; or, 


Miss Temple's — Illustrated. 
Giltedges . 
— Gwendoline. Illustrated. 


Imperial 16mo, gilt edges 
Girl’s Own Bookshelf, The :— 


1, Cora; or Three Years of a Girl's Life. 
Illustrated. Imperial 16mo . 
2, The Girls’ Own Cookery Book. By 
Puyuius Browne. Fcap. 8vo : 
3. The Queen o’ the May. By Anne 
Beaue. Illustrated. . 
4 The Master’s Service. A Practical 
* Guide for Girls. Illustrated . 
s. Her Object in Life. By Isabetta 
Fyvig Mayo. Illustrated . 
6. How to Play the Pianoforte . 
7. The Sunbeam of the Factory, and 
other Stories. Illustrated 


Leisure Hour Library. Illus- 
trated. Imperial 16mo . - each 

1. Remarkable Adventures. 
2. Sea Sketches about Shi 
3. Sunday in Many Lands. Le 
+A for Life. and other Tales. 
5. ar Creek Tale of Canadian Life. 
6, Birds an d Bird- 


\ Barthel * Winkler, and other Tales. 
5: Commercial Tales and Sketches. 
9. Shades and Echoes of Old London. 

x0, Original Faples and Sketches. 


11, The Ferro 
12, Frank Layton : an Australian Story. 


13. Fairy-cum-Forelands. 
34. Adventures Ashore and Afloat. 
5. The Exile’s Trust, 

Leslie, Emma, At the Sign of 
the Blue Boar. A Story of the Reign 
of Charles II. Illustrated. Gilt edges 

Before the Dawn. A Tale of 
Wycliffe and Bohemia. Illustrated by 
J.D. Watson. Gil edges . ° ° 

—— Dearer than Life. A Story 
of the Times of Wycliffe. Gilt edges . 

From Bondage to Freedom. 
A Tale of the Rise of Mohammedanism. 

Illustrated. Giltedges . 

—— Glaucia, the Greek Slave. 
Illustrated. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges . 

Leofwine, the Monk; or, The 

Curse of the Ericsons. Gilt 

— Out of the Mouth of the 
Lion ; or, The Church in the Catacombs 

—Saxby. A Tale of the Common- 
wealth ‘ime. Illustrated. Gilt edges. 


Luther and i the Ca Cardinal. With 


Lynn, “Ruth, City Sparrows. 

d Who Fed Them. Illustrated ° 

— Corrie. A Corietmes Story. 
Illustrated. Small 

Ermyn, the Child of St. 

Elvis. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges. . 

— Penfold. A Story of the 


Flower Mission. Illustrated. Crown 8vo 


Lyster, A nnette, Clarice Eger- 


ton’s Story. Illustrated. Crown 8vo 








BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY)"=" “ss, 


w 


a i i i id 


mas Roses. Illustrated. Crown 8vo . 
| Millington, Rev. T. S., Boy and 
Man. Illustrated. Giltedges . 
—— Straight tothe Mark. Illus- 

trated. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges. ° 
Paull, Mrs. H. B., Ethel Gra- 
P hams Victory. ‘Tilustrated. Gilt edges 

| Pratt, Miss E. S.; Ivy’s Armour. 
Illustrated. Imperial16mo . 
= Dorothy Northbrooke. 
Illustrated. rown 8vo. 
| Prism, The. Tales of Egyytian, 
6 Swiss, and . anish Life. By M. L. 
WuatTe.y. Illustrated. Gilt edges . 
| Prosser, Mrs., Awdries and 
6 | their Friends, The. LIllustrated. Gilt 
—— Cheery Chime of Garth, 

The, and other Stories. Illustrated . 
Door without a Knocker, 
1 and other Tales. Illustrated . 

6 | _Dayafter To-morrow, The. 
With eran fa Crown 8vo . 
—~ Days of the Cattle Plague, 
he. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 
— Sale of Callowfields, The. 

° With Illustrations. Crown 8vo . 

6, Sargent, G. E., Boughton 
Grange. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. ‘ 

6 ——Chronicles of an Old Manor 

House. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 

! 
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| 
o| 
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| 
6 | 


Gilt edges ° 
Franklins, The; or, The Story 
ofa Convict. Illustrated. Gilt edges. 
— — George Burley : His History 
. and Experiences. Illustrated. Gilt edges 
—— Grafton Family, and other 
Tales. Illustrated. Crown 8vo . 
| —— Hurloek Chase ; or, Among 


| the Sussex Ironworks. Imperial x6mo. 





Gilt . ° 
—_ Langdon Manor : Scenes and 
Sketches in the History of a Family 
Bible, Illustrated. Small crown 8vo . 
——.Nails Driven Home; or, 
Wayside Lectures. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo 


— “Old Sailor’s Story, ‘An. 
Iilustrated. Imperial 16mo . 

— Poor Clerk, The, and his 
Crooked Sixpence. Illustrated, Im- 


perial 16mo_. 
—— Richard Hunne. A Story of 


Old London. Illustrated. Gilt edges. 

Spensers, The : Chronicle of 

6 a Country Hamlet. Illustrated . 

Story of a City Arab. 
Illustrated 

— Story of a ‘Pocket Bible. 
Illustrated ‘ 

— Stor ry of Charles Ogilvie. 
An Autobiography. Illustrated . 
—— Sunday Eveningsat North- 
court. Illustrated. Gilt Edges . 
These Forty Years, and 
other Sketches. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Two New Years’ Days, and 
other Sketches. Illustrated. Crown 8vo 
Vivian and his Friends ; or, 
| Two Hundred Years Ago. Illustrated, 
Without intending it; or, 
John Tincroft, Bachelor and Benedict. 

° Gilt edges 
—— Wrong Turning, The, and 
6 other Sketches. Illustrated. Crown 8vo 
Shadwell, Mrs. Lueas, Elsie’s 
Foot-prints. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo 
—— Only tell Jesus ; or, Naomi’s 
6 Secret. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. ° 
Stretton, Hesba, Alone in 
London. Illustrated. Royal16mo . 
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Stretton, Bede’s Charity. Illus 
_ . Crown 8vo. Gilt edges, bevelled 


°|-—— Carola, Illustrated. Crown 8vo 


— Children of Cloverley, 
The. Illustrated. Crown 8vo . 
—— Cobwebs and Cables. En- 

gravings by G. Brown. ——- 16mo, 
gilt edges 
— Enoeh Roden’s Training. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo 
— Fern’s Hollow. Illustrated. 
— Fishers of Derby Haven. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
— Jessiea’s First Prayer. 
Illustrated. Royali6mo . . 
Little Meg’s Children. 1- 
lustrated. Royal 16mo. 
Max Kromer. A Story of 
the Siege of Strasbourg. Illustrated. 
Royal 16mo . 
—— Pilgrim Street. A Story of 
Manchester Life. — 8vo 


—— Thorny Path, A. Illustrated 
Sunflowers Series for Young 


Ladies ;— 
x. Sunflowers. A Story of To-day. By 
G.C.Gepce. Cloth . 
2. Carola. By Hessa Stretton. Cloth 
3. Lenore Annandale’s Story. By 
iss E. E. Green. Cloth’ . > 
By smsseen 














+ The Two Crowns. 
Tuorng. Cloth . 

s- The Mistress of Lydgate Prior 13 
or, The Story of a Leng Life. By 
Miss E. E. Green. Cloth 

6. One Day at a Time. By BLANchE 
E. M.Grene. Cloth 


7 Reaping the Whirlwind. A Story 
oO. . 


hree Lives. Cloth 


8. Turning Points ; or, Two Years in 
Maude Vernon's Life. aad L. Cc. 


Suxe. Cloth 

Tales of Three Centuries. From 
the French of Madame GuizoT pz 

Witt. Illustrations. Gilt edges 
Temple, Crona, John Denton’s 
Friends. Illustrated. Crown 8vo . 
Little Wavie, the Foundling 
a Glender, Illustrated. Crown 8vo . 
he he Old Endeavour. A Book 
rhs Boys. Illustrated. Crown8vo . 
Walton. Mrs. 0. F., A Peep 
Behind the Scenes. Illustrated. Giltedges 
Shadows. Scenes in the Life 
of an Old Arm-Chair. Illustrated. Gilt 
Olive’s Story ; or, Life at 
See. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
gilt . » r . . . ‘ . 
—— Christie’s Old Organ; or, 
aan, Sweet Home. Ilhustrated. Crown 
vo. . . . . . . . 
— Saved atSea. A Lighthouse 
Sto Illustrated. Royal 16mo. ‘ 
as I ae — edges . 
Webb. Mrs., Alypius of 
Tagaste. A Tale of the Early Church. 

Illustrated 

ca Pomponia ; ; or, The Gospel i in 

Czsar’s Household. Illustrated . 
Whately, Miss M. L., Lost in 
Egypt. Illustrated. Imperial om, 


_ edges. 
The Prism. Illustrated. “Im: 
perial 16mo, gilt edges 
—— The Story of a Diamond. 
Imperial 16mo, gilt ed 
Wind and Wave fulfilling” His 
Word. A Story of the Siege of Leyden, 
1574 By Sa = E. ence. 
| vings. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges 
‘Within Sea Walls; or, How the 
Dutch kept the Faith. By Evizassru 
H. Watsne and Georce E. SarGcent. 
Illustrated Imperial 16mo, gilt edges . 

















PRESENTATION and the Selected and Descriptive LIST OF BOOKS. 
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THE BREAKING OF LAWS, 


Rebelling against Great Truths, Instincts, Inclinations, Ignorance, and Follies, 
Discipline and Self-Denial, that Precious Boon, the Highest and Best in Life. 


could never be left alone with safety. 





ENO S FRUIT SALT. —Errors of eating or drinking ; or how 


to enjoy or cause good food to agree that w ould otherwise disorder the 
digestive organs, and cause biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, 
impure blood, pimples on the face, giddiness, fever, feverishness, mental 
depression, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, constipation, vomiting, 
thirst, and other disastrous diseases. 


[SE ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—Or as a health-giving, refresh- 


ing, cooling, invigorating beverage, or as a gentle laxative, and tonic in 
the various forms of indigestion, use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


ALSO GOUTY OR RHEUMATIC POISONS from the blood, 


the neglect of which ofien results in apoplexy,’ heart disease, and 
sudden death. 


A General Officer writing from Ascot on Jan. 2, 1886, says :—“‘ Blessings 
on your FRUIT SALT! [I trust it is not profane to say so, but in common 
parlance I swear by it. There stands the cherished bottle on the chimney 
piece of my sanctum, my little idol, at home my household god, abroad my 

cade mecum. ‘Think not this is the rhapsody of a hypochondriac. No, it 
is only the outpouring of a grateful heart. The fact is, 1 am in common I 
dare say with numerous old fellows of my age (67), now and then troubled 
with a tiresome liver. No sooner, however, do I use your cheery remedy 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, 


THE MOST SOLEMN TRUTH which his profession had taught him was that nature 
was implacable. She never forgot and she never forgave. Of late people had been rebelling against the enunciation 
cf these truths, and said they would trust to their instincts But their instincts, their inclinations, their appetites, 


They must be in the custody of two policemen— Experience and U nderstanding 


—or they wculd always and everywhere lead one astray. It was because people followed their instincts ; it was on 
account of their sins, ignorance, and follies, that doctors lived. 

If people wished to take all security for health they should learn the laws of health, not only because they were 
for the good of man, but because they were the impressions of the commandments of God. 
pay the price of self-denial which would secure them that precious boon. The moment they resolved to pay the price 
of good health, to deny themselves, to obey the laws of health, everything would go right, discipline itself would 
become one of the most precious rewards which they got for their self-denial, and they would be helped more than he 
could find language to describe to achieve all that was highest and best in life.--Sir Andrew Clark, on Health. 


THE simple meaning is, pay no attention to the regulation of your diet, exercise, 


or occupation ; attempt no conformity to the laws of life, or when you have drawn an over-draft on the bank of life, 
&c., avoid the use of ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and you will be surprised to learn of the body what 


A Frail and Fickle Tenement it is, which like the Brittle Glass that measures 
Time, is often broke ere half its sands are run. 


They refused to 


than exit pain, ‘ Richard is himself again.’ So highly do I value your com- 
position that when taking it I grudge even the little sediment that will 
| always remain at the bottom of the glass. I give, therefore, the following 
advice to those wise persons who have learnt to appreciate its inestimable 
benefits. 


When ENO’S SALT betimes you take, 
No waste of this Elixir make, ° 

3ut drain the dregs, and lick the cup 
Of this, the perfect Pick-me up.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought 
before the Public, and commands success. A score of abominable 
Imitations are immediz ately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying 
the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as 
to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an 
original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit. "ADAMS 


AUTION.—Legal Rights are protected in every civilised 


country. 





Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “‘ ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless 
imitation. Sold by all Chemist. 


HATCHAM, LONDON, §.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 








C. A. RICKARDS, 


MANUFACTURER OF PURE DYE 


SEWING & MACHINE SILK TWISTS, 


Also ‘‘ Imperial Knitting Silk.” Shade-Cards 
and Agents’ Names given on applicationat the Works, 
BELL-BUSK MILLS, via L EEDS. 

Original Maker of the reyds. Penny % ttonhole Silk Twist 
on reels, and the new-sooyds. “BELL” Keel of BLACK 
MACHINE SILK, three sizes, Stout, Mediu n, and Fine, all 
same price per gross. 


London Warehouse -6, LOVE LANE, WOOD STREET, E.C. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


Dr. BUISSON’S TREATMENT BY 
Russian and Turkish Baths. 


This Remedy, formerly proved to be effectua/ in numerous 
cases in France, is followed by— 





PATTERNS IN ANY STYLE CUT TO MEASURE, 
Classes Daily. 
ANG LO 10 to 1—Cutting. 203 —Making. 
11 ,, 1—Millinery. 5—Draping. 
There is no (Agents 
eoeeptee Wanted.) 
pon Ml method of DRESS 
CUTTING (Ladies’ 
Treasury). 


y A Charts cemplete, 10/-; by post 10. 
Zo 295, UXFORD STREET. 











Mr. JOHN ATKINSON, F.R.C.V.S., 14, Witton Prace, Bercravia. 
Mr. METCALFE, 10, PappincTron Green, 
Mr. JENNINGS, Hvypropatruic EstasiisHment, West Hitt, 
OURNEMOUTH. 
And at MaTLock, under direction of the Mgoicat Starr of SMEDLEY’s 
HypropaTuic EsTaBLisHMENT. 


Also at BARTHOLOMEW’S BATHS in Bristot, Batu, Worcester, 
MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, and Leicester Square, Lonpon. 


Friends are ready to pay for any needy Hydrophobic patient under this 
treatment. 
Apply to FRED. E. PURKIS, Esq., 
The High Elms, Nutfield, Surrey. 





WORSTED CLOTHS. 


FOR JACKETS, DOLMANS, SUITINGS, CASSOCKS, &c. 


54 INCHES WIDE, FROM 2/6 TO 10/6 PER YARD. 
PATTERNS FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Satisfaction in Wear Guaranteed. 
CARRIAGE PAID ON 20/- PARCELS AND UPWARDS. 


©. V. DAY & CO.. BRADFORD. 











JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS 


Are for Sale from 35 Guineas, 
The Three Years System from £3 7s. per Quarter, 
And for Hire from 10s. 6d. per Month. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, wW. 








WASHING (at Home).—Letter from a 
purchaser of BRADFORD'S “ VoweL A 1” Macuine, 
“] always liked it, especially for Wring- 
ing and Mangling, but I must confess I 
never valued tt half as much as it de- 
served until I read your ‘ Theory and 
Practice’ about the washing part. We 
, now find it PERFECT, and much more 
satisfa. tory than putting the washing 
out.” 


Washing Machines, from £2 15s., sent 
carriage free and trial free. Mangles, from 
Laundry Requisites of all kinds. See catalogue 





£2 5S. ; 

containing 70 illustrations and the opinions of 500 purchasers. 
Box Churns, Barrel Churns, and Dairy Utensils of all kinds, 
See Dairy Catalogue, free by post. 


THOS. BRADFORD & CO., 





Hign Holborn, London ; Victoria Street, Manchester ; and Bold Street, Liverpool. 
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MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES.—MAPLE and Co. have great 
pleasure in stating that they have on show the most 
mi Sys e a selection ever seen of fast-washing 
CRE NES, and serviceable 


tissues, 


MAPLE & CO.--CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES.—The Blocks for the reprinting 
the Fine old French Cretonnes having been now 
re-engraved, MAPLE & CO. are receiving the finest 
yoods ever offered. The cloths upon which these are 
printed are of superior quality ; the colours can also 

> guaranteed, The designs are exclusively engaged 

{APLE & CO. 


MAPLE & CO.—CURTAINS. 


CURTAINS.—The most wonderful improvements 
have been made within the last few years in the for the display of good 
manufacture and colouring of Curtain and Cove ring roo guineas. The variety 1s 
Fabrics, The artistic effect which some of these _ is solicited. 


on extra strong 


3irthday Presents, 


goods, even at 3s. 9d. per yard, double width, give is poOsTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT.— 


beg re - ctfully to state that this 


extraordinary. rhe principal factories for the pro- 
duction being in France, MAPLE & CO. have estab- 
lished a house in Paris, whereby they see all the new 
designs, and are enabled to reserve them exclusively. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Messrs. MAPLE & CO. 


execute and supply any 
Furnishing at the same price, 
England. Patterns sent, an 


MAPLE & Co 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


LONDON. 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the World. 


. NOTICE. — Complimentary, Wedding, and 

an immense varie ty. Acres of Show. -rooms MAPLE & CO.—CARPETS. 
. both useful and ornamental, from 1s. to 
o extensive and varied that an inspection 


Department is now so organ ised that t 
article that can possibly be required in 
if not less, 
d quotations given free of charge. 


10v-DAY CLOCKS. 


DRAWING -ROOM CLOCKS, to go for 400 days 
with once winding; a handsome present. Price 75s. 
Warranted. MA +m E and Co. have a large and varied 
assortment suitable for dining and drawing room. 
Over 500 to select from. Price 10s. 9d. to 50 guineas, 
Handsome marble clock, with incised lines in gold, 
and superior eight-day movement, 23s. 6d.; also 
bronzes in great variety. 


MAPLE & CO.—CHINA. 


MAPLE & Co. have the largest assortment of 
BARBOTINE, Tunisian, Hungarian, Doulton, 
Faience Silicon Doulton, and Doulton Impasto wares, 
also in Worcester, Coalport, Dresden, Sevres, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Crown Derby china, 


ARTISTS and COLLECTORS of ANTIQUES 
should not fail to see the soo specimen RUGS and 
CARPETS collected by Messrs. MAPLE and Co.'s 
Agent in Persia, and now on view at the Show Rooms, 
Tottenham Court Road. A Persian Rug, the most 
acceptable of all presents. A Persian Prayer Carpet, 
a lasting pleasure. Prices from 30s. to 4,100. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


vey are fully prepared to 


than any other house in 








BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT! 


Thousands of customers testify that no other article woven equals 
this in general utility. 


Pure Wool = 
only. as no rival,” 
NEW SUMMER 
PATTERNS a 
it~ ERGES 


ror Ladies Dresses, beautiful oi, 15s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. the yard. For 
Children, capitally strong, 15s. 3@. to 2s. the yard. For Gentlemen’s 
wear, double width, 2s. 6d. to ros. "6d. the yard. The Navy Blues and 
the Blacks are fast dyes. On receipt of instructions samples will be 
sent POST FREE. N.B.—Any length cut, and Carriage paid to 
principal Railway Stations. Goods packed for Export. Buy direct of 


| SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, Piymoutn. 


ONLY ADDRESS. NO AGENTS. 











WHAT SHALL | DRINK? 


MONTSERRAT 


LIME-FRUIT JUICE si 


AND CORDIALS 6A 
NCB SAS onsee* 








stands for 


IN ANY WAY. 





6d. and Is. per Bottle, post free. 


JUDSON'S INDESTRUCTIBLE MARKING INK 


MAY BE RELIED UPON AS A FIRST-CLASS ARTICLE. DOES NOT REQUIRE HEATING 
IT 1S FAST AGAINST WASHING OR BOILING, AND WILL NOT INJURE 


ANY DELICATE ARTICLE UPON WHICH IT MAY BE USED. 
THE ONLY RELIABLE MARKING INK EVER INVENTED. 


Sold by DRAPERS, 


MARKING INK. 


CHEMISTS, STATIONERS, &c. 








DANIEL JUDSON & SON, LIMITED, SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 





VENABLES’ 
30 GUINEA PIANO 


CHECK ACTION AND ALL RECENT IMPROVEMENTS, 
Becomes the property of the Hirer by 36 Monthly Instalments 

of 17s. 6d. Price Lists of other classes free by Post. 

C. VENABLES & CO., 187 and 189, Essex Road, Islington, N. 





SINGLAIR’S <2, SOAP 


WATER 


Should see that they get the REAL ARTICLE—as some unfair Shop- 
keepers, for the sake of extra gain, have been detected in palming 
off Counterfeits, trading on Sinclair’s reputation. Always ask for 
SINCLAIR’S SOAP, which has won favour with the Public for its 
Magic Cleansing Properties, and Sa sterling value. A boon 
to rich and poor alike. Everybody buys and everybody sells 
SINCLAIR’S SOAP. 





Perfécted 


CODLIVER OIL 


nic 


** Is as nearly tasteless as Cod-Liver Oil be." —Lancet. 

“ Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.” British Medical Fournal. 

** No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.”"— Medical Press. 

It can be borne and digested by the most delicate; is the on/y oil which does not 
** repeat ;” and for these reasons the most efficacious kind in use, In capsuled bottles 
only, at 1s. 4d., as. 6d., 4s. od., andgs. Sold Everywhere. 

B y N I N, Liquid Malt, forms a valuable adjunct to 

Cod-Liver Oil, being not only a highly-concentrated 
and nutritious te 4 but a powerful aid to the digestion of all starchy ard 
farinaceous matters, rendering them easy of assimilation by the most en- 
feebled invalid. Bynin being liquid is entirely free from the inconvenient 
treacle-like consistence of ordinary Malt Extract; it is very palatable, and 
possesses the nutritive and peptic properties of malt in perfection. It isa 
valuable aliment in Consumption and Wasting Diseases. /n Bottles, 1s. 9d. 
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THE LARK. 


‘* Hark ! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings. 
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A POOR GENTLEMAN. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XIII.—MAN 


AND WIFE, 
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“vou ARE NOT VERY LOGICAL, 


ss OWEVER it goes,” said Mr. Russell Pen- 
ton, “I don’t think you can help taking 
some notice of the young people. In the 
first place it is right, but that I allow does not 
count much in social matters; and next it is 
becoming and expedient, and what the world will 
expect of you, which is of course much more 
important.” 
** Gerald,” said his wife, ‘“‘ what have I done to 
make you speak to me like that ?” 
“TI don’t know that you have done anything, 
Alicia. It is of course your affair rather than 
mine. But I think it is hard upon your cousins. 


It is like that business about the birthright, you 
know—you have got the mess of pottage, and they 
—the other thing, half sentimental, half real.” 

‘I wonder at you, Gerald,” cried Mrs. Penton. 
‘* What true sentiment can they have in the matter ? 
They never lived here; their immediate ancestors 
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You SEE.” 


never lived here. False sentiment, if you like, 
as much of that as you like, but nothing else ; 
and the real advantage will be immediate, as you 
know.” 

“Yes, Iknow. I never said it was the sentiment 
of acquisition; it is the sentiment of personal 
importance, which perhaps is even more telling. 
Apart from Penton they will feel themselves no- 
bodies.” 

“« As they are, as they have always been.” 

“‘ Well, my dear,” said Mr. Russell Penton, with 
a shrug of his shoulders, “I have always said it 
was your affair and not mine.” 

“You never said that you disapproved. You 
have heard all the conversation that has gone on 
about it, and yet you have never said a word. 
How was I to know that you disapproved ?” 

“I don’t disapprove. It is a question between 
you and Sir Walter and your relations. It would 
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not become me to thrust in my opinion one way 
or the other.” 

Tears came into Mrs. Penton’s eyes. ‘* When 
you say such things, Gerald, you make me feel as 
if I were no true wife to you.” 

“Yes, you are my true wife, and a very dear 
one,” he said, after a momentary pause, without 
effusion, but with serious kindness. ‘‘ But we 
knew, Alicia, when we married that the position 
was different from that of most husbands and 
wives. I ama sort of Prince Consort, to advise 
and stand by you when I can; but it is my best 
policy, for my own self-respect as well as your 
comfort, not to interfere.” 

‘*The Prince Consort was not like that,” she 
said; ‘‘ he was the inspiration of everything. It 
was not in the nature of things that anything 
could be done or thought of without him.” 

“‘T have not that self-abnegation,” he said; 
‘there is but one like that in a generation; be- 
sides, my dear, you are not the queen. You must 
defer to another’s guidance. What is settled 
between Sir Walter and you is for me sacred. I 
make any little observations that occur to me, but 
not in the way of advice. For example, I permit 
myself to say that it is hard on your cousin, be- 
cause I think you don’t quite appreciate the hard- 
ship on his side—not to prevent you carrying out 
your own purpose, which I don’t doubt is good 
and very likely the best.” 

She shook her head doubtfully. ‘‘ You are very 
kind and very tolerant, Gerald, but all you say 
makes me see that you would not have done this 
had you been in my place.” 

He paused a little before he replied, 

“It is very difficult for me to imagine myseif 
in your place, Alicia. A man cannot realise what 
it would be to be a woman, I suppose. But I'll 
tell you what I should have done, had I been in 
Sir Walter’s place, with one dear daughter and an 
heir of entail—I should have moved heaven and 
tarth to kick him out or buy him out. There can 
be no doubt as to what I should have done in that 
case.” 

Alicia took his hand and held it in both hers. 
She looked gratefully into his face, and said, 
‘“‘ Dear Gerald!” but yet she turned away unsatis- 
fied, with a haunting suspicion. Being Sir 
Walter, that was what he would have done. But 
he thought the woman who was his wife should 
not have done it. In no way had Russell Penton 
intimated this to be the case. He had never said 
that a woman should have a different standard of 
duty set up for her. But Alicia had intuitions 
which were keener than her intelligence, just as 
she had longings for approval and sympathy 
which went far beyond her power of communicating 
the same. He would have liked her better if she 
had not grasped at Penton. Without any aid of 
words this was what she divined. The blank of 
the doubt which was in her made her heart sore. 
She wanted to carry his sympathy with her, at any 
cost. She called after him as he was going away, 

“As you are so much concerned about those 
young people, I will ask them. I will ask them, 
to please you: if you like, next week, when the 
Bromley Russells are here.” 





He looked at her for a moment with something 
like a stare of surprise; then his countenance 
relaxed ; a smile came over his face. 

** Why not ?” he said. 

“Why not? There can be no reason against it 
if you wish it.” 

This time Russell Penton laughed out. 

“No,” he said, ‘“‘no reason; the other way. Lez 
the young fellow have his chance.” 

“What chance?” Alicia stiffened in spite or 
herself. His laugh offended her, but she would 
not show her offence, nor inquire what he 
meant, in case that offence might be increased. 
“I was not thinking,” she added, “of any young 
fellow. I was thinking of the girls.” 

“If my wish has weight with you, let the boy 
come too. The sisters will want a chaperon, 
don’t you know ?” 

“The sisters?” said Mrs. Penton. An in- 
expressible sense of dislike, of displeasure, of 
repugnance came over her, as if some passing 
wind had carried it. ‘‘ Not that sharp girl,” she 
said, with a look of fastidious dissatisfaction— 
something that moved the lines of her nostrils as 
if it offended a sense. 

“Not the sharp girl, and not the boy,” said 
Russell Penton, ‘ But, then, who is left ?” 

“*My godchild is left, Alicia, the one I like 
best ; or, rather, whom I—” 

** Dislike least,” said her husband, with his 
laugh. “I cannot see, now that everything is 
likely to be settled to your satisfaction, what 
possible reason there can be for disliking them at 
all.” 

‘There is none,” she said, with an effort. ‘I 
am the victim of a state of affairs which is over ; 
I cannot get my feelings into accordance with 
the new circumstances. You cannot blame me, 
Gerald, more than I blame myself.” 

He said nothing at all in reply to this, but 
turned away as he had done with the intention 
of going out, when she called him back. Once 
more she recalled him, with the same dull sense 
of his disapproval aching at her heart. 

“Gerald, after all, you see I do not even wait 
till things are settled to ask the children. Give 
me a little credit for that.” 

“You said, Alicia, that it was to please me.” 

“And so it is! and so are many things—more, 
a great many more, than you think.” 

He put his hands upon her shoulders and 
looked into her face. ‘You are always very 
good, very kind, and ready to please me. Is it 
for that I am to give you credit? or for gene- 
rosity towards your young cousins? You are not 
very logical, you see.” 

*“Women aré not supposed to be logical,” she 
said. 

He gave a grave smile as he took his hands 
away. ‘‘Women are more logical than they 
acknowledge,” he said. “It is a convenient 
plea.” 

And this time there was no recall. He went 
out without any further hindrance, not much 
pleased with himself, and perhaps less with her. 
He was not, as she divined, satisfied at all. Rich 
Mrs. Penton’s husband had as little devotion to 
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Penton as had poor Mr. Penton’s wife. He felt 
that he would have been more at his ease in any 
other house, and a subtle sort of rivalry with 
Penton, antagonism partly irrational, and dis- 
appointment in the thought that Sir Walter's 
death, when it came, would bring him no en- 
franchisement, filled his mind with an irritation 
which it was not always possible to keep under. 
He did not want her to do this scanty justice to 
her young relations, her only relations, in order 
to please him. They had done no harm; why 
shouid it be an offence to her that they had in 
their veins a certain number of drops of kindred 
blood? Presently, however, this irritation turned 
into displeasure with himself. He had been 
hard upon Alicia; he had asked that the young 
Pentons should be invited, vaguely, without any 
particular meaning; and she had said she would ask 
them at once, along with the heiress, the great 
prize for whom so many were contending. It 
had jarred upon her when he laughed, and it now 
occurred to him that his laugh had been ill-timed 
and out of place; yet all alone as he was, when it 
came back to his mind he laughed again. Why 
not? he had said—and why not? he repeated 
with a gleam of humour lighting up thoughts 
which were not particularly pleasant in themselves. 
He, a poor scion of the Russells, had carried off 
the Penton heiress; why should not young Pen- 
ton, the poor and disinherited, have a try at the 
other, the Russell heiress ? But if Alicia saw the 
reason of his merriment, no wonder that it had 
jarred upon her. It was in bad taste, he said to 
himself. To compare her with the little Russell 
girl was a thing which even in thought was 
offensive. He did not wonder that she was 
offended by his laugh, that it made her stiff and 
cold. He sighed a little as all inclination to laugh 
died out of him. It would have suited him better 
to have had a mate of a lighter nature, one who 
would have let him laugh, who would have been less 
easily jarred, less serious, less full of dignity; but 
this was a thing that Russell Penton was too 
loyal even to say to himself. It might touch the 
surface of his thoughts, but only to be banished. 
It was because of this inevitable jar, this little 
difference, which was so little yet was funda- 
mental, that he sighed. 

And she sighed too, she who did so many 
things to please him—more, far more than he had 
any idea of. She was ready to do almost any- 
thing to please him; almost, yet with a great 
reserve. Instinctively she was aware that Penton 
stood between them—that the bondage of the 
great house which was not his, and the burden of 
representing a family of which he was only, so 
to speak, an ‘accidental member, lay very heavy 
upon the easy mind and cheerful, humorous 
nature of her husband. He was not born to be 
the head of a house. What he liked was the ease 
of a life. without responsibilities, without any 
representative character. A cheerful little place 
with all its windows open to the sun, where he 
could do what he liked, where no man could 
demand more of him than to be friendly and 
agreeable, which he could leave when he chose 
and come back to as he pleased; that would have 





been his ideal home. She said to herself that 
the wife whom he had taken to such a little 
house would have been very happy, and some- 
times, in the days when she still indulged in 
dreams (which women do in the strangest way, 
long after the legitimate age for it), she had seer: 
that tiny place in a vision with children about 
it and no cares (as if that were possible!) and 
Gerald’s countenance always beaming with genial 
content. But the woman who was so happy, 
who was at her ease, whom no troubles touched, 
who was Gerald’s other self, was not Alicia. She 
had to sigh and turn away, feeling that this could 
never be. Her life had been already settled when 
she married. There was no change or escape 
for her; indeed, what was stranger still, though 
she perceived the happier possibilities in the 
other lot, she knew that it had never been possi- 
ble to her. The ease would have wearied, perhaps 
even disgusted her. Attending that vision of 
happiness would come revelations of the slipshod, 
glimpses of what ease and happiness so often 
come to when they grow to over-luxuriance. No, 
the difference was very slight, but it was funda- 
mental. And in this, as in so many other con- 
tradictions of life, the woman had the worst of 
it. Russell Penton was tolerant by nature, and 
he had trained himself to still greater tolerance. 
He made an observation, as he said, now and then, 
but it was possible to him to stand by and look 
on, without worrying himself about that which he 
could not change. He would say to himself that 
it was no business of his; he could even refrain 
from criticism except in so far as we have seen, 
when he made a good-natured protest in defence 
of some one wronged, or avenged another's 
injury bya laugh. But Alicia, on her side, was 
not so easily satisfied. She wanted him to 
approve; his acquiescence, his plea that it was 
not his affair, his declaration that he would not 
interfere, were to her gall and bitterness. She 
could not adopt his light ways, nor take things 
easily as he did. Following her own course, 
acting upon her own principles, his concurrence, 
his approval, were the things she longed for 
before all others. When he said “ You are quite 
right” she was happy, though even then never 
without a sense that he must have added within 
himself, “right from your own point of view.” 
The curious thing, however, and one which she 
was also aware of with a strange double con- 
sciousness, was that she never thought of adopt- 
ing his point of view, or attempting even any 
compromise between his and hers. She had 
placed herself so completely in her own groove 
that she could not get out of it, and had no wish 
to get out of it. But yet she wanted his approval 
all the same. She wanted it passionately, with an 
insistance which even her own complete en- 
lightenment as to the difference between them 
never affected. Having her own way, even in 
the supreme question which now at the last had 
been opened only to promise the most satisfactory 
solution, she yet would have no real pleasure in 
it unless he approved. And his mode of passing 
it over, his assent which meant no approval, took 
the pleasure out of everything. What could she 
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do to please him more than she was doing? But 
she never had it, that satisfaction of the heart. 


CHAPTER XIV.—A TRANSITION PERIOD, 


R. PENTON’S long interview with the young 
solicitor had ended in this:—and though it 

did not seem exactly a settlement of the 
question, it had been taken for granted by both 
families as such—that he consented to treat with 
Sir Walter Penton. The terms might take a longer 
time to arrange, and there were conditions—some 
of a rather peculiar character, as his opponents 
thought—which Mr. Penton insisted upon. But 
upon the general question he was supposed to 
have yielded. It had taken him a great deal of 
thought, and he was not happy about it. He went 
about the house and his few fields with a moody 
countenance, avoiding every turn or point of view 
which revealed Penton—those points of view 
which had once been his happiness. This fact 
alone took a great deal of the pleasure out of his 
life. It had been his relief in former days to 
mount the road to that corner where the view was, 
or to go out and sit on the bench under the poplar- 
tree: but now he turned his back upon these 
favourite places. When he was low he had no 
longer this way of escaping from himself. Of all 
points of the compass, that on which Penton lay 
had become the most distasteful to him. He 
would have liked to have had it blotted out from 
the landscape altogether; there was nothing but 
pain in the sight of it, in the mere knowledge 
that it was there. And winter is cruel in this 
particular. It spares you nothing—not even a 
chimney. The weathercock, glowing through 
the bare trees, seemed to catch every ray of light 
and blazon it over the whole country ; the windows 
that faced the south were in a perpetual scintilla- 
tion. The great house would not be hidden; it 
made no account of the feelings of those who 
were in the act of parting with it for ever; though 
its aspect was now a reproach and humiliation to 
them instead of a pride, it seemed to force itself 
more and more on their eyes. Walter felt this 
almost more strongly than his father, if that were 
possible. He too went about moody, with the air 
of a man injured, turning his back on the once 
favourite quarter where the sunset was. He said 
in his haste that he never wanted to see a sunset 
again, and when the girls called his attention to 
all the stormy gorgeous colours of the winter 
afternoon, would turn his back upon them and 
declare that the reflection in the river, the secon- 
dary tints in the cold grey of the east, were enough 
for him. He said this with a vehemence which his 
father did not display. But Walter had solaces and 
alleviations of which his father was incapable : and 
Mr. Penton was the one who felt it most deeply 
after all. In his middle-aged bosom the tide of 
life was not running high. He had few pleasures ; 
even few wishes. It no longer moved him in his 
habitual self-restraint that he had no horses, no 
means of keeping his place among his peers. All 
that had dropped away from him in the chill of 





custom—in that acceptance of the inevitable 
which is the lowest form of content. But there 
had always been Penton in which his imagination 
could take refuge. Penton was still an earthly 
paradise into which one day or other he should 
find entrance, which nobody could close from him. 
And now that too was closed, and his fancy could no 
longer go in and dwell there. He said very little 
about it, but he felt it to the bottom of his heart. 
It was the sort of thing of which he might have 
died had the floods been out or the atmosphere 
as deleterious as it sometimes was ; but happily it 
was not an exceptionally wet season, and the river 
had not as yet been “out” that year. 

The ladies from the first had taken it better, 
and they continued to do so. Mrs. Penton began 
to make calculations with bated breath and many 
a “hush!” when either father or son were nigh—of 
what she would now be able todo. She thought 
it would be well for them all, as soon as matters 
were settled, to go away: for though the waters 
were not out yet, it was scarcely to be hoped for 
that they should not after Christmas, in rainy 
February at the latest, have their way: and a sepa- 
ration from the scene of their disappointment 
would, she thought, be good both for Mr. Penton 
and Wat. Mrs. Penton said this with a sigh, 
feeling already all that was involved in a removal 
in the middle of winter; but it would be good, 
she felt, for Horry and the rest to be out of the 
damp, and it would be very good for Wat. The 
thing for Wat would be to go to Oxford with- 
out delay: fortunately he was not too old, and 
that would take him off thinking about Penton if 
anything would. As for the father, there was no 
such panacea for him. What can be done to dis- 
tract or divert a man who has outlived the ordinary 
pleasures, and cannot have his mouth stopped or 
his heart occupied with any new toy? A horse or 
two such as he would now be able to afford would 
have done a great deal for him once: but now he 
had got out of the habit of riding, and might not 
care to take it up again. It was easier to think of 
the young ones whose life lay all before them, and 
who would enter the world now under so much 
better conditions, though not those they had cal- 
culated upon. Mrs. Penton made up her mind 
that if all was settled on the terms proposed she 
would be able to give the girls ‘‘ every advantage.” 
They should be taken to see a great many things, 
they should have clothes and surroundings that 
suited their condition; they might even “‘see a 
little of the season” when the proper time came 
round. All these things were pondered and de- 
cided upon in the many hours when the feminine 
portion of the household sat together, which were 
more than had ever been before. For Wat did not 
care to have his sisters constantly with him as he 
once had done ; they set it down to his disappoint- 
ment about Penton, and the disturbance of his. 
temper and of his life which had ensued—which 
when they accused him of it he agreed in with a 
sort of satisfaction. But when Anne said, with- 
out thought, ‘‘ One would think Wat had found 
somebody else to go with him,” he was very angry, 
and grew very red, and demanded to know who 
else ? who was he likely to have else ? with an 
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the provocation did not 


indignation which 
justify. 

Thus it will be seen that the circumstances of 
the household were much changed. They had not 
been in a very flourishing condition when they 
first discussed the law of entail and the possibility 
that it might be attacked by a reforming parlia- 
ment and their birthright taken from them; but 
somehow that simple time of expectation and 
depression, which now looked as if it might be 
years ago, had been, with all its straitenedness, a 
happier time than now. A certain agitation had 
got into all their veins ; the girls and their mother 
- sat mostly alone in the evenings. There was no 
reading aloud. Wat was out almost always, taking 
a walk, he said; or when he was not out he was 
in the bookroom, grinding, as he told them, at his 
Greek, which was quite necessary if he was going 
up to Oxford in the beginning of the year. The 
girls would have thought this state of affairs in- 
supportable a little while ago, but in the commo- 
tion of the approaching change they found so 
much to talk of that they were partially reconciled 
to making pinafores all the evening in the light of 
the paraffin lamp, though it smelt badly, and there 
was no one to read to them. They had a great 
deal to talk about. As for Mrs. Penton, her 
mouth was opened as it had never been in her life 
before. 
the “‘ things” they must get as soon as ever matters 
were settled. She recounted to them her own 
experiences—the dances she had gone to before 
her marriage, and all the competition there had 
been to secure her for a partner. ‘* They said I 
was as light as a feather,” she said, with her eyes 
fixed upon the stocking she was darning, and 
without raising her head; ‘‘ and so they will say 
of Ally, for Ally is just the same figure I was. But 
you must have some lessons when we go to town.” 
She was pleased thus to talk, recalling old recollec- 
tions, to which the girls listened with astonish- 
ment: for they had never supposed that their 
mother knew anything of those gaieties, which to 
themselves were like the fables of golden isles un- 
known to men; but they were not displeased to 
listen, weaving into the simple story as it flowed the 
imaginations, the anticipations which filled that 
unknown world upon the threshold of which they 
stood. It was even more absorbing than the stories 
of the good and fair heroines (for Mrs. Penton 
was very particular in her choice of the books which 
were read by them) to which they had been in the 
habit of listening. But they missed Wat, to whom, 
however, they allowed the narration of mother’s 
tales might have seemed a little flat had he been 
there. Wat up to the present moment had shown 
very little interest in anything of the kind: but it 
was a little strange now that he should so often 
be ‘‘ taking a turn” even when the moon was not 
shining, and when the country roads were so dark. 

Mr. Rochford, the solicitor, came on several 
occasions during this time of transition. He 
came often enough to make the children quite 
familiar with that trim and shining dogcart, and 
the horse which was so sleek and shining too. 
Horry had been driven round and round in it, nay, 
had been allowed to drive himself, making believe, 


She talked of balls, and theatres, and of 











before it was put up: and he and his smaller 
brother assisted at the harnessing and unharness- 
ing of this famous animal with the greatest 
enthusiasm every time he came. Young rustic 
lads attending at a monarch’s levée could not 
have been more interested than were these babes. 
And Mr. Rochford made himself more or less 
agreeable in other ways to the whole family, 
except Wat, who did not take to him, but 
kept him at a distance with an amount of un- 
friendly temper which he showed to no one else. 
There was no idea now of a tray carried into 
the bookroom when this visitor came. He was 
introduced to the early dinner where all the 
children sat in their high chairs, and where the 
food was more wholesome than delicate—a meal 
which was too plainly dinner to be disguised 
under the name of luncheon. Mr. Rochford made 
himself quite at home at this family dinner. He 
praised everything, and declared that he was 
always most hungry at this hour, and eat so 
heartily that Mrs. Penton took it as a personal 
compliment; for though Mrs. Penton sometimes 
made a little moan about the appetites of the 
children, she yet was much complimented when 
visitors (who were so few at the Hook) eat well 
and seemed to relish the simple food. ‘“ Roast 
mutton may be very simple,” she said, ‘* but there 
is roast mutton and roast mutton—a big, white, 
fat leg half cooked is a very different thing 
from what is set on our table: for I must say that 
Jane, if she is not much to look at, is an excellent 
cook.” She liked to see people eat; not Horry 
getting three helps and gorging himself: that was 
a different matter altogether; but a visitor who 
could appreciate how good it really was. 

And after dinner was over Mr. Rochford would 
ask whethér he might not to be taken round the 
garden to see, not the flowers, for there were 
none, but the floodmarks of different years, and 
how high the river had come on the last occa- 
sion when the waters were “out.” He had 
a great interest in the floods—more than Mr. 
Penton, who got weary of his guest’s enthusiasm, 
and stole back to the bookroom, leaving him with 
the girls; and more than Anne, who heard her 
mother calling her, or found she had something 
to do in the poultry yard, every time this little 
incident occurred. Ally was the most civil, the 
most longsuffering, and it soon became evident 
that there was only one who had patience to 
conduct Mr. Rochford to see the floodmarks. 

‘*I have been used to them all my life,” the 
young lawyer said. ‘ I have an old aunt who lives 
as close to the river as this, and who has the water 
in her garden every year. I used to be sent on 
visits there when I was a child, and oh! the trans- 
ports of the inundation and the old punt in 
which we used to float about. To come up under 
the windows in that punt was bliss.” 

“You could not do that here,” said Ally, with 
that pride in the Hook which was part of the 
family character. ‘‘ The water never comes above 
the garden. I showed you the highest flood- 
mark was on a level with the terrace round the 
house.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said the visitor, with an implicit faith 
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which was not universal among those who heard 
this tale. ‘What a piece of good fortune that 
is! You must feel as if you were in an oasis in 
the midst of the desert.” 

Ally felt that the metaphor was not very appro- 
priate, but of course she knew what he meant. 
She said, “‘ The little boys are as fond of seeing 
the floods as you were when you were a boy.” 

“It would be difficult work if at any time the 
house was cut off—I beg your pardon,” said 
Rochford, “‘ that is nonsense, of course; but do 
you know I dreamt the other night that the river 
was higher than ever had been known, and was 
sweeping all round the Hook, and that the family 
were in danger? I got out in my boat on the 
wildest whirling stream, and steered as well as I 
could for your window. Which is your window, 
Miss Penton? I knew quite well which it was 
in my dream, and steered for it. That one! why 
then I was right, for that was where I steered.” 

‘“‘ You frighten me,” said Ally, ‘‘ but the water 
has never come near the house.” 

“Tt did on this occasion. There were people 
at all the windows, but I steered for yours. I 
heard myself calling Miss Penton, and you 
wouldn’t let me save you. You kept putting the 
children into my arms, and I could not refuse the 
children—but I shall never forget the horror with 
which I woke up, finding that you always delayed 
and delayed and would not come.” 

*‘How kind of you,” said Ally, laughing, but 
with a little blush, ‘‘to take so much trouble even 
in your dream.” 

**Trouble!” he cried, “‘ but yet it was great trouble, 
for you would not come. I heard myself calling, try- 
ing every kind of argument, but you always pushed 
some one in front of you to be saved first, and 
would nct come yourself. I awoke in a dreadful 
state of mind, crying out that it was my fault, 
that it was because of me, that if it had been any 
one else you would have come.” 

‘“‘ How ungrateful you must have thought me,” 
said Ally, blushing more and more, “ but of course 
I should have put the children first. You may be 
sure that is what I shall do if it should ever come 
true.” 

*“*Y am forewarned,” he said, laughing. ‘I shall 
know how to beguile you now that I am in- 
formed.” 

a hope you may never have the occasion,” she 
said. 

“Of helping you? Do you think that is a kind 
wish, Miss Penton ? for it is a thing which would 
be more delightful than anything else that could 
happen to me.” 

Ally, being a little confused by this continuance 
of the subject, led him round by the edge of the 
river to the poplar-tree and the bench underneath. 
“We used all to be very fond of this seat,” she 
said, “‘ because of the view. If Penton is going 
now to be nothing to us, we must take the bench 
away.” 

“Can it ever cease to be something to you? 
Tt is the home of your ancestors.” 

““Oh, yes; but one’s father is more near one 
than one’s ancestors, and if he is to have nothing 
to do with Penton—” 





“You regret Penton,” said the lawyer, fixing 
his eyes upon her; “then I wish my hand had 
been burned off before I had anything to do with 
the business.” 

“Oh, what could that matter?” cried Ally. 
“IT am nobody; and besides,” she added, with 
gravity, ‘‘I do not suppose it could have been 
stopped by anything that either you or I could 
do.” 

This made the young man pause; but whatever 
was disagreeable in it was modified by the con- 
junction “you and I.” Was it only civility, or 
had she unconsciously fallen into the trap and 
associated herself with him by some real bond of 
sympathy? He resumed after a pause, ‘‘ Perhaps 
we might not be able to cope with such grandees 
as your father and Mrs. Russell Penton, but there 
is nothing so strong as—as an association—as 
mutual help, don’t you know ?” 

Ally did not know, neither did he, what he 
meant. She replied only, “Oh!” in a startled 
tone, and hurriedly changed the subject. ‘“ Will 
it take a long time to draw out all the papers, 
Mr. Rochford? Why should it take so long? It 
seems so simple.” 

“‘ Nothing is simple that has to do with the law. 
Should you like it to be hurried on or to be de- 
layed? Either thing could be done according as 
it pleased you.” 

There was the slightest little emphasis upon the 
pronoun, so little that Ally perceived it first, then 
the next moment blushed with shame at having 
for a moment allowed herself to suppose that it 
could be meant. 

** Oh, we could not wish for either one thing or 
another,” she said. ‘I shall be sorry when it is 
altered, and I shall be glad. Naturally it is Walter 
that feels it most.” 

** Ah, he is the heir.” 

“He was the heir, Mr. Rochford. I feel for 
him. He has to change all his ways of thinking, 
all that he was looking forward to. But why 
should we talk of this? I ought not to talk of it 
to any stranger. It is because you have so much 
to do with it, because you—” 

** Because I am mixed up with it from the begin- 
ning,” he said, regretfully. ‘‘ How kind you are 
to receive me at all, when it was I whose fate it 
was to introduce so painful a subject. But one 
never knows,” he went on in a lower tone, ‘‘ when 
one drives up to a door that has never been opened 
to one’s steps before, what one may find there; 
perhaps the most commonplace, perhaps”—he 
turned his head away a little, but not enough to 
make the last two words, uttered in a lowered but 
distinct voice, inaudible to Ally—* perhaps one’s 
fate.” 

The girl heard them, wondered at them, felt 
herself grow pale, then red. There is something 
in words that mean so much, which convey a sort 
of secondary thrill of comprehension without re- 
vealing their meaning all out. Ally, who was 
unprepared for the real revelation, felt that there 
was something here which was not usual to be 
said, which concerned her somehow, which 
made it impossible for her to continue the con- 
versation calmly. She turned away to examine 
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some moss on the trunk of the nearest tree. Did 
he mean her to hear that? Did he mean her not 
to hear? And what did it mean? His fate— 
that must mean something, something more than 
people generally said to each other while taking a 
turn round the garden, whether it might be to see 
the roses or to examine the floodmarks. 

At this moment the most fortunate thing 
occurred—a thing which ended the interview 
without embarrassment, without any appearance 
of running away upon Ally’s part. Mrs. Penton 
suddenly appeared in the porch, which was within 





you!—she wants you bovth. She’s got news for 
you bovth. Ally-Anne! Ally-Anne!” shouted the 
small boy. 

“I’m coming, Horry!” cried the girl; and 
from the other side of the house came the same 
cry from her sister. Ally entirely forgot Mr. 
Rochford and his fate. She ran home, leaving 
him without another thought, encountering mid- 
way Anne, who was flying from the poultry yard, 
in which she had taken refuge. What wasit? At 
their age, and in such simplicity as theirs, a letter 
suddenly arrived with news might mean anything. 
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SHE TURNED TO EXAMINE SOME MOSS 


sight, holding a letter in one hand and beckoning 
with the other. She called, not Ally, but 
“Alice!” which in itself was enough to mark 
that something had occurred out of the common. 
Her voice thrilled through the still damp air 
almost with impatience ; its usual calm was gone; 
it was full of life, and haste, and impetuosity— 
more like the quick voice of Anne than that of 
the mother. And then little Horry came running 
out, delighted to escape out of doors in his pina- 
fore, without cap or greatcoat or any wrap, his 
red stockings making a broken line of colour as 
he ran along the damp path, his curls of fair hair 
blowing back from his forehead. 

“Ally! Anne!—Ally! Anne!” he cried, 
“mother wants you! Ally-Anne! mother wants 





ON THE TRUNK OF THE NEAREST TRE 


What might it not mean? It might mean that 
the queen had sent for them to Windsor Castle. 
It might mean that some very great lady unheard 
of before had invited them on the score of some 
old unknown friendship. It might mean that 
somebody had left them a fortune. The only 
thing it could not mean was something unimpor- 
tant. Of that only they were assured. 

Mrs. Penton stood at the door in her excite- 
ment, with the letter in her hands. Her tall 
figure was more erect, her head borne higher than 
usual. When she saw the girls running from dif- 
ferent directions she turned and went indoors, and 
presently Walter appeared in answer to another 
summons, walking quickly up to the door. Young 
Rochford, standing under the poplar looking at 
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them, felt ridiculously “ out of it,” as he said. It 
would have pleased him to feel that he had.some- 
thing to do with the family, that their consulta- 
tions were not entirely closed to him. He had 
been so much mixed up with it—all the details of 
their future means, every bit of land which they 
relinquished, every penny of that which they got 
as compensation, would pass through his hands. 
He had been feeling of late as if he really had a 
great deal to do with the Pentons. But here 
arose at once a matter with which he had nothing 
to do, upon which he could not intrude himself, 
to which he was left as much a stranger as though 
he did not know exactly what their income would 
be next year. He went slowly into the book- 
room, with feelings that were utterly unreasonable, 
though not without the excuse of being natural. 
The bookroom, that was his place, and Mr. 
Penton and the formal business. But he must 
not even ask what was the other business which 
was so much more interesting, the letter which 
had been sent to Mrs. Penton, which the young 
ones had been called in such excitement to hear, 
and no doubt to give their opinions on. He had 
certainly no right to have an opinion on the sub- 
ject, whatever it might be. He was only the 
solicitor managing an external piece of business 
—and treated with great civility and kindness— 
but nothing more. How could he be anything 
more ? 


CHAPTER XV.—THE INVITATION, 


RS. PENTON was in a condition of excite- 
ment such as had never been seen in her 
before. She could not lay down the letter. 

She could not speak. She went at length and 
seated herself in the high chair—in the chair 
which her husband occupied at any great domestic 
crisis, when a council of the whole family was 
called. As her usual seat was a low one, and her 
usual aspect anything but judicial, there was no 
change which could have marked the emergency 
like this. It was apparent that in Mrs. Penton’s 
mind a moment had arrived at which some im- 
portant decision had to be come to, and for which 
she herself and not her husband was the natural 
president of the family council. The young ones 
were a little awed by this unusual proceeding. 
There was not a stocking, nor a needle, nor even 
a reel of cotton within reach of her. She had 
given herself up to the question in hand. It 
might be supposed that the decision about 
Penton, which she took her share in powerfully, 
while considering all the time how to do that 
darning, was as important a matter as could come 
within her ken; but in her own opinion the pre- 
sent issue was more exciting. She had taken 
that calmly enough, though with decision; but 
about this she was excited and anxious, scarcely 
able to restrain herself. The girls ran in, saying, 
‘What is it, mother?” but she only motioned to 
them to sit down and wait; and it was not till 
Walter had followed with the same question that 
Mrs. Penton cleared her throat and spoke. 

“It is a letter I have just had,” she said—“I 








have not even talked it over with your father. 
You were the first to be consulted, for it concerns 
you.” 

And then she stopped to take breath, and slowly 
unfolded her letter. 

‘‘ This,” she said, ‘is from Mrs. Russell Penton. 
It is an—invitation; for two of you: to go to 
Penton upon a visit— for three days.” 

There was a joint exclamation—joint in the 
sense that the sound came all together, like a piece 
of concerted music, but each voice was individual. 
** An invitation—to Penton!” cried Anne. “ rom 
Cousin Alicia?” said Ally; and “ Not if I know 
it!” Walter cried; from which it will be seen 
that the one quite impartial, and ready to consider 
the matter on its merits, was Anne alone. 

“Don’t come to any hasty decision,” said Mrs. 
Penton, hurriedly ; ‘‘ don’t let it be settled by im- 
pulse, children, which is what you are so ready to 
do.” 

“‘Surely,” said Walter, “when it’s a mere 
matter of amusement, impulse is as good a way of 
deciding as another. 1 say ‘Not if I know it,’ 
and that is all I mean to say.” 

“And, unless you say I’m to go, mother, I 
think like Wat,” said Ally, with unusual courage. 

“Children, children! In the first place it’s 
not amusement, and your cousin has never asked 
you before. She is a great deal richer, a great 
deal better off than we are. Stop a little, Ally 
and Wat. I don’t say that as if being rich was 
everything: but it is a great deal. You will meet 
better society there than anywhere else. And 
even though your father is going to part with 
Penton, you never can separate yourselves from it. 
We shall be called Pentons of Penton always, even 
though we never enter the house.” 

‘** Mother,” said Wat, ‘* you don’t feel perhaps 
as I do; that is the best of reasons wfly I should 
never enter the house. So long as I was the 
heir, if they had chosen to ask me it might have 
been my duty; but Now—” cried Wat, his voice 
rising as if into a salvo of artillery. Unutterable 
things were included in that ‘‘ now.” 

** Now,” said his mother, ‘‘ because we are 
giving up, because we are leaving the place, so to 
speak, it is now much more necessary than ever it 
was. Your cousins have done nothing that is 
wrong. ‘They don’t mean to injure you; they are 
doing a very natural and a very sensible thing. 
Oh, I am not going to argue the question all over 
again; but unless you wish to insult them, to show 
that you care nothing for them, that their advances 
are disagreeable to you, and that you don’t want 
their kindness—” 

‘“* Mother,” said Walter, “‘ not to interrupt you, 
that is exactly what I want to do.” 

And Ally had her soft face set. It did not seem 
that the little face, all moveable and impres- 
sionable, could have taken so fixed a form, as if it 
never would change again. 

“You want to insult the people, Walter, who 
are, to begin with, your own flesh and blood.” 

“* Cousins—and not full cousins—are scarcely so 
near as that,” said Anne, with an air of impartial 
calm. 

‘To insult anybody is bad enough, if they were 
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strangers to you—if they were your enemies. 
What can be nearer than cousins except brothers 
and sisters? I say Mrs. Russell Penton is your 
own flesh and blood, and I don’t think it is very 
nice of you, on a subject which I must know better 
than you do, to contradict me. Your father calls 
Sir Walter uncle. How much nearer could you 
be? And if you live long enough, Wat, you will 
be Sir Walter after him. In one sense it is like 
being grandson to the old gentleman, who lost 
his own sons, as you know well enough. And is it 
he you would like to insult, Wat ?” 

This made an obvious and profound impression. 
The audience were awed; their mutinous spirit 
was subdued. The domestic orator pursued her 
advantage without more than a pause for breath. 

“I never knew the boys: but when I saw the 
Pentons first everybody was talking of it. Your 
father had never expected to succeed, oh, never! 
It was a tragedy that opened the way for him. 
They had no reason to expect that a young cousin, 
a distant cousin” (this admission was no doubt 
contradictory of what she had just said, but it 
came in with her present argument, and she did 
not pause upon that), “‘ should ever come in. If 
they had hated the very sight of those who were 
to take the place of their own, who could wonder? 
I should if—oh, Wat, if it were possible that—Osy 
and you”—she paused a little—‘‘I feel as if I 
should hate Horry even in such a case.” 

The impression deepened, especially as she 
stopped with a low cry, to wring her hands, as if 
realising that impossible catastrophe. Walter 
was entirely overawed. He saw the unspeakable 
pathos of the situation ina moment. Supposing 
Horry—Horry / should come in to be the heir, 
something having happened to Oswald and to 
himself! 

‘‘Don’t agitate yourself, mother, 
soothingly ; ‘‘ 1 see what you mean.” 

‘**And yet you would like to insult these poor 
people, to refuse to see how hard it was for them, 
and what they have had to bear, oh, for so many 
years!” 

Having thus broken down all opposition, Mrs. 
Penton made a pause, but presently resumed. 

“And then from our side, children, there’s 
something to be said. I wish you to accept the 
invitation. I wish it because after all it’s your 
own county, and you’re of an age to be seen, and 
you ought to be seen first there. When all this is 
settled your father will be in a position to take 
you into society a little. We shall be able to see 
our friends. If I have never gone out, it has 
been for that—that I could not invite people back 
again. Now I may have it in my power more 
or less to do this. And I want you to be known— 
I want you to be seen and known. It is of great 
importance where young people are seen first. I 
can’t take you to court, Ally, which is the right 
thing, for we never were in circumstances to do 
that ourselves. And the next best thing is that you 
should be seen first in the house of the head of 
your family. Now all that is very important, and 
it has got sense in it, and you must not allow an 
impulse, a hasty little feeling, to get the better 
of what is sensible and reasonable—you must 
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he said, 





not indeed. It would be very unkind to me, very 
foolish for yourselves, very harsh and unsympathetic 
to the Pentons. And you have a duty to all 
these. To them? oh, yes, to them too, for they 
are your relations, and they are old, and though 
they are prosperous now, things went very 
badly with them. Besides, it would be as if 
you disapproved of what your father was doing 
and envied them Penton: which I suppose is the 
last thing in the world you would have them to 
see.” 

“‘ Disapproving father is one thing,” said Wat, 
“but all the rest I do, and I don’t care if they 
know it or not. Penton ought to be mine. You 
and my father don’t think so—at least you think 
there are other things more important.” 

Mrs. Penton looked at her boy from her hus- 
band’s judicial chair with a mild dignity with which 
Wat was unacquainted. 

**Penton would not be yours,” slie said, “if 
Sir Walter were dead now. Would you like to step 
into what is your father’s, Wat ? Would you like 
to say he is only to live five years or ten years 
because the inheritance is yours? Your father 
will probably live as long as Sir Walter. I hope 
so, lam sure. He is fifty now, and that would be 
thirty-five years hence. Would Penton be yours, 
or would you be impatient for your father to 
die?” 

‘‘ Mother!” they all cried in one indignant 
outcry, the three together. 

“It looks as if you meant that. You don’t, I 
know—but it looks like it. Sir Walter may just 
as well live ten years longer, and your father 
thirty years after that, so that you would be sixty 
before you succeeded to Penton. Is it so much 
worth waiting for? Is it worth while showing 
yourself envious, dissatisfied with what your father 
is doing, unkind to your relations, because, forty 
or fifty years hence, perhaps—” 

Walter got up from his chair, as a man is apt to 
do when the argument becomes intolerable. 
“Mother,” he said, ‘“‘ you know very well that 
not one of those intentions was in my mind. I 
don’t want to become bosom friends with people 
who are injuring us for their own advantage ; but 
as to wishing my father a single hour, a single 
moment less—or even Sir Walter—” the youth 
cried, with a break in his voice. 

“Oh,” cried Anne, with impatience, “as if 
mother did not know that! Mother, the others 
are dreadfully unreasonable. [I'll go.” 

Mrs. Penton paused a little and cleared her 
throat. ‘I am afraid you are just the one that is 
not asked. I dare say your cousin thinks that you 
are not out, Anne: and no more you are, my 
dear.” 

‘‘She is as much out as I am, and we have 
always said when we went anywhere we should go 
together. Mother, if you wish it, of course 
I'll go.” 

“And equally of course I will go too,” said 
Walter, somewhat indignant to be left out, “‘ when 
my mother puts it like that.” 

“‘ Well, children dear,” said Mrs. Penton, sinking 
at once into an easier tone, “ how could I put it 
otherwise ? As long as you will go pleasantly and 
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friendly, and make no reflections. It is such a 
natural thing, so right, so exactly what should be, 
both for them to ask and for you to accept. Well 
now,” she added, briskly, coming down from her 
high chair, drawing forward her own natural 
seat, putting out an accustomed hand for her work- 
basket—“ now that this is all settled there are the 
preparations to think of. Walter, you must go up 
at once to your father’s tailor—to his grand tailor, 
you know, whom he only goes to now and then— 
and order yourself some new suits.” 

“Some new suits!” they all cried, with widely 
opened eyes. 

“*Yes,” said Mrs. Penton, who never had been 
known to enter into any such schemes of extrava- 
gance before. ‘ Indeed, we may all go to town 
together, for I must look after Ally’s things, and 
there is no time to be lost.” 

‘‘My—things, mother!” The plural in both 
cases was what petrified the young people, who 
had been used to get only what could not be done 
without. 

‘** You must have a nice tweed suit for the morn- 
ing, Wat, and some dress clothes, and your father 
will tell you whether you should get any other 
things for Oxford, for of course I am not an 
authority as to what young men require. And it 
is so long since I have seen anything that is 
fashionable,” said Mrs. Penton, “that I don’t 
really know even what girls wear. Girls are really 
more troublesome than boys, so far as dress is 
concerned. You can trust a good tailor, but as to 
what is exactly suitable to a girl’s complexion and 
style, and the details, you know—the shoes, and 
the gloves, and the fans, and all that—” 

“Mother!” cried Ally. The girl was awe- 
stricken ; pleasure had scarcely had time to spring 
up in her. She was overwhelmed with the glories 
which she had never realised before. 

“*Yes, my dear; there are a great many things 
involved in a girl’s toilet which you would never 
think of; the dress is notall, nor nearly all. I have 
been so long out of the world, I have not even seen 
what people are wearing ; but it will be easy to get 
a few hints. And what if we make a day of it, 
and go to town all together? Anne shall come 
too, though Anne is not going to Penton. I don’t 
often allow myself a holiday,” said Mrs. Penton, 
with her hands full of pinafores, ‘‘ but I think I 
must just do so for once in a way.” 

The idea of this wonderful outing, which was 
much more comprehensible, besides being far 
more agreeable, than the visit to Penton, filled 
them all with pleasure. ‘‘ For we know that will 
be fun!” said Anne. ‘“ Penton, I wish you joy 
of it, youtwo! You will have to be on your best 
behaviour, and never do one thing you wish to do. 
I shall have the best of it—the day in town, and 
the shopping, which must be amusing, and to see 
everything ; and then when you are setting out for 
Penton, and feeling very uncomfortable, I shall 
stay at home, and be the eldest, and be very much 
looked up to. Mother, when shall we go?” 

** And oh, mother! how, how—” 

“Is it to be paid for, do you want to know, 
Ally? My dear, we are going to have four times 
as much income as we ever had before. Think of 








that! And can you wonder I am glad ? for I shall 
be able to do things for all of you that I never 
dared think of, and, instead of only having what you 
couldn’t do without—enough to keep you decent 
—I can now give you what is right for you and 
best for you. Oh, my dears, you can’t tell what a 
difference it makes! What is a place like Penton 


(which I never cared for at all) in comparison to- 


being able to get whatever they want for your 
children? ‘There is no comparison. It has not 
come yet, it is true, for the papers are not ready, 
but still it is quite certain. And I can venture to 
take you to town for a day, and we can all venture 
to enjoy ourselves a little. And I’m sure I am 
very much obliged to Mrs. Russell Penton for 
taking such a thing into her head.” 

To this even the grumblers had nothing to say ; 
even Wat himself, who perhaps was less impressed 
by the idea of two new suits from the tailor’s than 
his sisters were about their new frocks. A new 
suit of evening clothes can scarcely be so exciting 


to a boy as the thought of a ball dress with all its- 


ribbons and flowers and decorations, and those de- 
lightful adjuncts of shoes and gloves and fan all 
in harmony, is toa girl. Ally’s imagination was so 
startled by it that she could scarcely realise the 
thought in any practical way, and her enjoyment 
was nothing to Anne’s, who mapped it all out in 
her mind, and already began to suggest to her 
sister what she should have, with a perception 
which must have been instinct: since Anne had 
not even that knowledge of an evening party which 
any one of the maids who had assisted at such cere- 
monials might possess, though in a humble way. 
Martha, for instance, in her last place had helped 
to dress the young ladies when they were going 
out, and had got a glimpse of Paradise in the 
cloakroom when her former mistress had a ball. 
But alas! such possibilities had never come to Ally 
and Anne. They knew nothing about the fineries 
in which girls indulged. Anne, however, by in- 
tuition, whatever the philosophers may say, knew, 
never having learned. Perhaps she had got a 
little information to guide her out of novels, of 
which, in a gentle way, Mrs. Penton herself was 
fond, and which had opened vistas of society to 
the two girls. 

‘*You must have a white, of course,” she said 
to her sister, “‘ blues and pinks, and that sort of 
thing, may go out of fashion, but white never. 
Mother thinks you must have two.” 

“We are only asked for three days,” cried Ally, 
‘and that only meanstwo evenings. Why should 
I have more than one dress for only two evenings?” 

“Why, just for that reason, you silly!” cried 
Anne. ‘Do you think mother would like to send 
you to Penton with just what was necessary, to 
make them think you had only one frock? Oh, 
no! If you were staying for a fortnight of course 
you would not want something different every 
night; but for two days—” 

**T should much rather you had the second one, 
Anne.” 

“‘T dare say! as if there was any question about 
me. I shall have what I require when my 
time comes. Don’t you know we are going to be 
well off now ?” 
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“Oh, Anne! it is rather poor to think of being 
well off only as a way of getting new frocks.” 

“It is a great deal more than that, of course, 
but still it is that too. It is nice to have new 
frocks when one wants them, instead of waiting 
and waiting till one can have the cheapest possi- 
ble thing that will do. We have always had 
things that would do. Now we are to have what 
we require—what we like. I wish Wat and you, 
Ally, would see it as motherand I do. Perhaps it 
may be nice to be the chief people of one’s name, 
and be able to snub all the rest, even Cousin 
Alicia, but—” 

“I never wished to snub any one, much less 
Cousin Alicia,” cried Ally, with indignation. 

“‘ That is really what it comes to. We wanted 
to be the grandest of the family, to be able to say 
to Mrs. Russell Penton, ‘ Stand aside, you’re only 
a woman, and let Sir Edward walk in.’ And why 
should she be disinherited because she’s a woman ? 
I am going in for women, for the woman’s side. 
I don’t believe father is as clever as she is. Oh, to 
be sure I like father a great deal better. How 
could you ask such a question? But he rather 
looks up to her; he is not so clever; he couldn't 
set one down as she does, only by a look out of 
her eyes. No, no, no; a new frock when one 
wants it, and to go to town for the day, and even 
to the theatre, or to have a dance at home—all that 
is far, far better than snubbing Cousin Alicia. But,” 
added Anne, with sudden gravity, “for you that 
have got to go and stay there, it is rather dreadful 
after all.” 





CHAPTER XVI.—THE PRIMROSE PATH. 


ALTER PENTON had been the most satis- 
factory of sons and brothers. He had not 
rebelled much even against the discipline 

of reading aloud. He was only twenty, and 
there was nothing to do in the neighbour- 
hood of the Hook, especially in the evening, 
so that circumstances had helped to make 
him good. He had, to tell the truth, taken 
a great interest in the novels, so much as to be 
tempted often to carry off the current volume and 
see “‘how it ended” by himself, which the girls 
thought very mean of him. But very rarely, 
except in summer, or when there was some 
special attraction out of doors, had he declined 
to aid the progress of the pinafores, in his way, 
by reading. But lately he had not been so good. 
Perhaps it was because there was a moon, and 
the evenings had been particularly bright ; but he 
had not asked the girls to share his walks, as 
formerly it. had been so natural to do. Some- 
times he did not come into the drawing-room at 
all after tea, but would intimate that he had 
“‘work” to do, especially now, when, if he were 
really going to Oxford, it was necessary for him 
to rub up his Greek a little. Nobody could say 
that this was not perfectly legitimate and in fact 
laudable; and though the ladies were disap- 
pointed they could make no complaint, especially 
as in the general quickening of the family life 
there was, for the moment, many things to talk 








of, which made reading aloud less necessary. 
For instance, on the evening of the day which 
they had spent in town there was no occasion 
for reading. The most exciting romance could 
not have been more delightful than the retro- 
spect of that delightful day. They all went up 
together by the early train. Mr. Penton himself 
had said that he thought he might as well go too, 
and accompany Walter to the tailor’s, as that 
was a place in which ladies were inadmissible; 
and accordingly they parted at the railway, the 
mother and the girls going one way, and the 
father and his boy another—both parties with a 
sense of the unusual about them which made 
their expedition exhilarating. ‘To spend money 
when you feel (and that for the first time) that 
you can afford it is of itself exhilarating, es- 
pecially (perhaps) to women who have little 
practice in this amusement, and to whom the 
sight of the pretty things in the shops is a plea- 
sure of a novel kind. It was a matter of very 
serious business indeed to the ladies, carrying 
with it a profound sense of responsibility. ‘Two 
evening dresses, for a girl who had never had 
anything better than the simplest muslin! and a 
“costume” for morning wear of the most com- 
plete kind, with everything in keeping, jacket and 
hat and gloves. The acquisition of this could 
scarcely be called pleasure. It was too solemn 
and important, a thing the accomplishment of 
which carried with it a certain sensation of awe; 
for what if it should not be quite in the fashion ? 
what if it should be too much in the fashion ? 
too new, too old, not having received the final 
approval of those authorities which rule the 
world? Sometimes a thing may be very pretty, 
and yet not secure that verdict; or it may be 
mal porté, as the French say, worn first by some 
one whose adoption of it is an injury. All these 
things have to be considered: and when the 
purchasers are country people, ignorant people 
who do not know what is going to be worn! So 
that the responsibility of the business fully 
equalled its pleasantness, and it was only when 
the more important decisions were made, and the 
attention of the buyers, at too high a tension in 
respect to other articles, came down to the lighter 
and easier consideration of ribbons and gloves, 
that the good of the expedition began to be fully 
enjoyed. And then they all had luncheon to- 
gether, meeting when their respective business 
was executed. Mr. Penton took them to a place 
which was rather a dear place, which he had 
known in his youth, when all the places he had 
known were dear places. It was, perhaps, a little 
old-fashioned too, but this they were not at all 
aware of. And the lunch he had ordered was 
expensive, as Mrs. Penton had divined. She said 
as much to the girls as they drove from their 
shop to the rendezvous. She said, ‘1 know your 
father will order the very dearest things.” And 
so he had; but they enjoyed it all the more. 
The extravagance itself was a pleasure. It was 
such a thing as had never happened in all their 
previous experience; a day in town, a day 
shopping, and then a grand luncheon and a 
bottle of champagne. “If we are going to be so 
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much better off they may as well get the good of 
it,” Mr. Penton replied, in answer to his wife’s 
half-hearted remonstrance. For she too found a 
pleasure in the extravagance. Her protest was 
quite formal: she too was quite disposed for it 
once in a way—just to let them know, in the 
beginning of their mended fortune, what a little 
pleasure was. 

And when they came home, bringing sugar- 
plums and a few toys for the little ones, they were 
alla little tired with this unusual, this extraordinary 
dissipation. After tea the pinafores did not make 
much progress; they were too much excited to 
care to go on with their reading. They wanted 
to talk over everything and enjoy it a second time 
more at their leisure. They had shaken off the 
sense of responsibility, and only felt the pleasure 
of the holiday, which was so rare in their life. 
Mr. Penton himself was seduced into making 
comparison of the London of which they had thus 
had a flying glimpse with the London he had 
known in the old days, and into telling stories of 
which somehow the point got lost in the telling, 
but which had been, as he said, ‘‘ very amusing 
at the time;” while the girls listened and 
laughed, not at his stories so much as out of 
their own consciousness that it had all been “‘fun,” 
even the inconveniences of the day, and the prosi- 
ness of those inevitable tales. Mrs. Penton was 
the one who subsided most easily out of the ex- 
citement. But for a little look of complacence, 
an evident sense that it was she who had procured 
them all this pleasure, there was less trace in her 
than in any of the others of the day’s outing. She 
drew her workbasket to her as usual after tea. 
She was not to be beguiled out of her evening’s 
work; but she smiled as she went on with her 
darning, and listened to the father’s stories, and 
the saucy commentaries of the girls, with a happy 
abandonment of all authority in consideration of 
the unusual character of the day. The only thing 
that brought a momentary shadow over the party 
was that Walter was not there. 

“There is no moon to-night, but Wat is off 
again for one of his walks. I wonder what has 
made him so fond of walks, just when we want 
him at home ?” the girls cried. And then a little 
mist came over his mothers eyes. She said, 
“Hush! he is probably at his Greek;” but 
whether she believed this or not nobody could 
say. 

Walter, it need scarcely be said, was not at his 
Greek. He went up the road towards the village 
with long strides devouring the way, though there 
was no moon nor any visible inducement. The 
village was as quiet a spot as could be found in 
all England. The only lights it showed were in 
a few cottage windows, or glimmering from be- 
bind the great holly-bushes at the Rectory; a 
little bit of a straggling street, with an elbow 
composed of a dozen little houses, low and irre- 
gular, which streamed away towards the dark and 
silent fields, with the church, the natural centre, 
rising half seen, a dark little tower pointing 
upward to the clouds. There was scarcely any 
one about, or any movement save at the public- 
house, where what was quite an illumination in the 











absence of other lights—the red glow of the fire, 
and the reflection of a lamp through a red cur- 
tain—streamed out into the road, making one warm 
and animated spot in the gloom. Wat, however, 
did not go near that centre of rustic entertain- 
ment. He stopped at a low wall which sur- 
rounded a cottage on the outskirts—a cottage 
which had once been white, and had still a little 
greyness and luminousness of aspect which de- 
tached it from the surrounding darkness. A few 
bristling dry branches of what was in summer a 
bit of hedge surrounded the low projection of the 
wall. Walter paused there, where there was 
nothing visible to pause for. The night was dark. 
A confused blank of space, where in daylight the 
great stretch of the valley lay, was before him, 
sending from afar a fresh breath of wind into his 
face, while behind him, in the nearer distance, 
shone the few cottage lights, culminating in the 
red glow from the Penton Arms. What did he 
want at this corner with his back against the 
wall? Nothing, so far as any one could see. 
He made no signal, gave forth no sound, save 
that occasionally his feet made a stir on the beaten 
path as he changed his position. They got tired, 
but Walter himself was not tired. Presently came 
the faint sound of a door opening, and a flitting 
of other feet—light, short steps that scarcely 
seemed to touch the ground—and then the gate 
of the little garden clicked, and, heard, not visible, 
something came out into the road. 

““Oh, are you here again, Mr. Walter? Why 
have you come again? You know I don’t want 
you here.” 

“Why shouldn’t you want me ? I want to come ; 
it’s my pleasure.” 

The voice of the young man had a deeper tone, 
a manlier bass than its usual youthful lightness 
coming through the dark, and the great space and 
freedom of the night. 

“It’s a strange pleasure,” said the other voice. 
**T should not think it any pleasure were I in your 
place. . If even there was a moon! for people that 
are fond of the beauties of nature that is always 
something. But now it is so dark ”—there seemed 
a sort of shiver in the voice. ‘‘The dark is a 
thing I can’t abide, as they say here.” 

‘For my part, I like it best. Come this way, 
where the view is, and you would think you could 
see it—that is, you can feel it, which is almost 
more. Don’t you know what I mean? The wind 
blows from far away ; it comes from miles of space, 
right out of the sky. You could feel even that the 
landscape was below you from the feel of the 
air.” 

‘‘ That is all very pretty,” she said, and this time 
there was the indication of a yawn in her tone, 
‘but if it is only for the sake of the landscape, 
one can see that when it’s day, and feeling it is a 
superfluity in the dark. If that was all you came 
for—” 

“I did not come for that at all, as you know. I 
came for—it would be just the same to me if there 
was no landscape at all, if it was a_ street 
corner—” : 

“‘Under a lamp-post! Oh, that is my ideal!” 
with a little clap of her hands. ‘‘ What I would 
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give to see a lamp again, a bright, clear, big light, 
like Oxford Street or the Circus! You think that 
is very vulgar, I know.” 

“Nothing is vulgar if you like it. I should 
like lamp-posts too if they had associations. I 
saw plenty of them to-day, and I wished I could 
have had you there to take you for a walk past the 
shop windows, since you are so fond of them.” 

“*Oh, the shop windows! Don’t talk to a poor 
exile of her native country that she is pining for! 
So you were in town; and what did you see 
there ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Wat. 

‘‘Nothing!—in London! You must be the 
very dullest, or the most obstinate, or pre- 
judiced— Nothing! why, everything is there!” 

“You were not there; that makes all the differ- 
ence. I kept thinking all the time where I should 
have found you had you been in London. You 
never will tell me where you live, or how I can see 
you when you go back.” 

“IT am not going back yet, worse luck,” she 
said. 

‘“‘ But thatis no answer. I kept looking out to- 
day to see if I could find any place which looked 
as if you might have lived there. The only place 
I saw like you was in Park Lane, and that, I sup- 
pose—” 

‘Park Lane!” she cried, with a suppressed 
laugh; “that was like old Crockford’s niece. I 
could receive all my relations then.” 

** You are not old Crockford’s niece ?” 

**No, I told you—I am a heroine in trouble,” 
she said. Her laugh was perhaps a little forced, 
but if Walter observed that at all it only increased 
the interest and fascination of such a paradox as 
might have startled a wiser man. ‘‘ And is town 
very empty ?” she said. ‘‘ But the streets will be 
gay and the shop windows bright because of 
Christmas—there is always a little movement 
before Christmas, and things going on. And to 
think that I shall see nothing—not so much as a 
pantomime—buried down here!” 

“‘T thought most people came to the country for 
Christmas,” said Wat. 

“Oh, the sw ; why shouldn’t I say it right 
out ?>—the swells you mean ; but we are not swells 
in my place. We enjoy ourselves with all our 
hearts.” 

‘“*T am sorry you think it so dull in the country,” 
said poor Wat. “I wish you liked it better. If 
you had been brought up here, like me—but of 
course that is impossible. Perhaps when you get 
better used to it—” 

‘*T shall never be used to it; I am on the out- 
look, don’t you know? for some one to take me 
back.” 

“Don’t say that,” said Walter, ‘‘ it hurts me so. 
I should like to reconcile you to this place, to 
make you fond of it, so that you should prefer to 
stay here.” 

‘‘ With whom ? with old Crockford ?” she said. 

Walter was very young, and trembled with the 
great flood of feeling that came over him. ‘Oh, 
if I had only a palace, a castle, anything that was 
good enough for you! but I have nothing—nothing 
you would care for. That is what makes it odious 











beyond description, what makes it more than I 
can bear.” 

““What is more than you can bear ? 

**Losing Penton,” cried the young man; “I told 
you. If Penton were still to be mine I know what 
I should say. It is not a cottage like Crockford’s, 
nor a poor muddy sort of place like the Hook. It 
is a house worthy even of such as you. But I am 
like the disinherited knight, I have nothing till I 
work for it.” 

“That is a great pity,” she said; “I have seen 
Penton; it is a beautiful place. It seems silly, if 
you have a right to it, to give it up.” 

“You think so too!” he cried; “I might have 
known you would have thought so; but 1 am only 
my father’s son, and they don’t consult me. If I had 
any one to stand by meI might have resisted—any 
one else, whose fortune was bound up in it as well 
as mine.” 

“Yes: what a pity in that case that you were not 
married,” she said. 

“TI might be still,” cried Walter, with tremulous 
vehemence, “if you would have faith in me—if 
you would forget what 1 am, a nobody, and think 
what, with such a hope, I might be.” 

“I!” there was a sound of mocking in the 
laughing voice; ‘ what have I got to do with it? 
What would those great swells at Penton think if 
they knew you were saying such things to old 
Crockford’s niece.” 

“It is they who have nothing to do with it,” he 
cried. *‘ Do you think if you were to trust me that 
I should care what they— But oh, don’t, don’t 
call yourself so, you know it is not true; not that 
it matters if you were. You would to me, all the 
same, be always yourself, and that means every- 
thing that a woman can be.” 

There was a pause before she replied, and her 
voice was a little softened. ‘They will never 
know anything about me at Penton, or anywhere 
else. I have come here in the dark; you have 
scarcely seen me in daylight at all, for all you are 
so silly.” 

“‘Yes, a hundred times,” cried Walter. ‘‘ Do 
you think you can go out that I don’t see you? I 
live about the roads since you have been here.” 

“It is a pity,” she said, with a little sharpness, 
“‘ that you have nothing better to do;” then, re- 
suming her lighter tone, “ If you don’t soon begin 
to do something a little more practical how are 
you ever to be—that somebody that you were 
offering to me ?” 

‘“‘It is true,” he said, “it is true; but don’t 
blame me. Iam going to Oxford next month, 
and then, if I do not work—” 

““To Oxford! But that’s not work, that’s only 
education,” she cried, with a faint mixture of 
something like disappointment in her voice. 

“Education is work; it opens up everything. 
It givesamananame. I have been kept back; 
but, oh, now, if you will say I may look forward— 
if you will say I may hope.” 

** Look forward to what ?” she said; ‘‘to come 
up here every evening, and invite me out to talk 
in the cold at the corner of old Crockford’s wall ? 
I do not mind, for I’ve nothing else to amuse me 
now: and you have nothing else to amuse you, so 
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far as I can see; but presently I shall disappear 
like a will-o’-the-wisp, and what will you look for- 
ward to then ?” 

“That is what I say,” he said. ‘I feel it every 
day. You will go away, and what am I to do, 
where am I to find you? Every morning when I 
wake it is the first thing I think of—perhaps she 
may be gone, and not a trace, not an indication, 
left behind, not even a name.” 

“Oh, it is not so bad as that. You know my 
name, but I tell you always it isa great deal better 
you should know no more, for what is the use ? 
You are going to Oxford, where you will be for 
years and years before you can do anything. And 
at present you are the disinherited knight and I 
am a will-o’-the-wisp. Very well. We play about 
a little and amuse each other, and then you will 
ride off and I shall dance away.” 

“No, no, no; for the sake of pity, if not for 
love—” 

“‘What has a will-o’-the-wisp to do with these 
sort of things, or a young man at college? At 
college! it is only a schoolboy a little bigger. 
Ride off, ride off, sir disinherited knight ; and as 
for me, it’s my part to go dancing, dancing away.” 

And she was gone, disappearing with no sound 
but the little click of the gate, the pat of those 
footsteps which scarcely touched the ground, 
snatching from him the hand which he had tried 
to take, the hand which he had never yet been 
allowed to hold for a moment. He stood for a 
time at the corner of the wall, tantalised, tremu- 
lous, trying to persuade himself that she was not 
really gone, that she would appear again, a 
shadow out of the darkness. This was all he 
had seen of her except in distant glimpses, al- 





though their intercourse had gone so far. He 
was ready to pledge his life to her, and yet this 
was all he knew. Walter thought to himself as 
he went slowly down the hill, all thrilling with 
this interview, that never had there beensuch a 
courtship before. He was proud of it, poor boy. 
There was something rapturous in its strangeness, 
in the fact that he did not even know her name, 
nothing but Emmy, which he had heard Martha 
call her. Emmy did not mean much, yet it was all 
he knew. He called her in his heart by names 
out of the poets—Una, Rosalind, Elaine. She 
was as much a creature of romance as any of 
them. He dreamt in those sweet dreams awake 
which are the privilege of youth, of seeing her 
flash out upon him from unimaginable surround- 
ings, a princess, a peerless lady, something noble 
and great, something not to be put on the level 
of ordinary women. What she was doing in this 
cottage he scarcely asked himself—she who 
belonged to so different a sphere. But it was 
sweet to him to think that his love was so original, 
unlike that of any one else. His head was full of an 
intoxication of pleasure, of pride and wonder. 
Nobody had ever had such a story. Ah, if he 
had but Penton tc take her home to! But any- 
how he could conquer fortune for the sake of this 
sweet unknown. 

This was how Walter spent his evenings while 
the others sat round the household lamp. He 
had the best of it. While Ally was thinking only 
of the visit to Penton, or at least of nothing else 
that she allowed even to herself, Wat, only two 
years older, felt himself standing on the thres- 
hold of an illimitable future, full of everything 
that was wonderful and sweet. 


April, 


ComeETH bright April, like a winsome fairy, 
Who hither on the wild March wind hath flown ; 
Whether she be of smiles or tears more chary, 
Spangling with pearly drops her flowery zone, 
Or scattering sun-kissed blossoms newly blown, 


Right gladly we her gentle empire own. 


She will unlock for us the woodland treasures, 

Bid gay-winged flies, stretching their pinions numb, 
Begin again a thousand airy measures ; 

At her command the belted bee will hum, 
And sweet bird voices, which erstwhile were dumb, 


Carol for very joy that Spring has come. 





Where drooping snowdrops, pale as maids forsaken, 
Bent their meek heads above the melting snow 
The merry nodding daffodils awaken 
To greet the purple violets below ; 
And in the meadows yellow cowslips grow, 


Deep golden cups with ruby spots aglow. 


Full-throated philomel in April’s honour, 
His first melodious pean nightly sings, 

The laverock, morning’s early beams upon her, 
For love of April daily heavenward springs ; 


So may our hearts ascend to Him who brings 


Solace and hope to all created things. 
SYDNEY GREY. 
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April 17th, evening—Last night was rather a 
disturbed one. Hassan had very little fuel for his 
watch-fire, and two hyenas howled and prowled 
about the camp for some time before he succeeded 


in driving them any distance. He has insisted on It was too dark fur walking for three hours, so, 
watching all night—a needless precaution, I think. dragging some blankets from under the wreck, I 
Before midnight the air was very still, but after- lay with my head on a stone till sunrise, bitterly 


wards a strong north-east breeze sprang up, and | cold, I confess, but thinking much of Jacob at 
my tent began to shiver and sway alarmingly, and | Bethel and Elijah’s fast-near this same spot. The 
it soon became evident that its pole was likely to | brief, majestic narrative of Sinai takes complete 
come down. So taking the things I valued most possession of one here. I think that Calvary 
outside, I stumbled across to Hassan, who dis- | itself could not bring one so near God. ‘The 
mally said he would see about it. There was no mount” which “ burned with fire” might have 
light for seeing anything distinctly, and shortly a trembled at the Divine presenee but yesterday ; it 
gust overturned the whole. So literally is all so unchanged, so silent, so indescribably 
sublime. In the still starry nights there are 
strange noises, rumblings and rushings as of distant 
avalanches or earthquakes, which the Bedaween 





** My tent at sunrise cn the ground 
A darkened ruin lay.” 
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say are sounds made by the imprisoned and tor- 
mented spirits of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
but which are possibly avalanches of sand or the 
descent of masses of rock gradually detached by 
the action of frost. These nocturnal sounds do 
not detract from the solemnity of the surround- 
ings. Oh, how infinitely it exceeds all my dreams 
and anticipations! It stands alone; I cannot 
compare it with anything; it does not remind 
me of anything. ‘This is Mount Sinai in 
Arabia,” is all one can say; and as I think of the 
awfulness of the giving of the law, in the still 
night the sound of the cymbals of the convent, 
changed by the echoes of the desert valley into 
the sweetest of unearthly music, as it floats up to 
my tent in this Easter week, speaks at the foot of 
Sinai of Him who came not to destroy but to 
fulfil the law, Himself ‘‘ the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth.” 

Somehow the exquisite sweetness of those 
chimes had made me revert to my old belief that 
the monks who dwell under the shadow of Sinai 
must be holy men who were cultivating an exalted 
piety in their sublime solitude, but I am again 
disenchanted. 

To-day Salim, my camel-driver, arrived about 
noon with my camel, and, leaving him to watch 
the tents, I went with Hassan to the convent for 
three hours, having previously asked permission 
to be present at the “‘ afternoon service.” 

The convent, as I before wrote, is inimitably 
picturesque. The walls in many places are over 
fifty feet high, with flanking towers and great 
buttresses, those on the south side rising to a 
great height above those on the north, owing to 
the steep slope of the ground, the convent being 
built partly up the side of the mountain to avoid 
the risk of blocking up the torrent that at times 
in winter rages furiously down the narrow ravine. 
The walls have several square watch towers, and 
various projections ~of different dates. The 
masonry is very solid. Many of the great 
stones at the base are carved with the Maltese, 
Jerusalem, and Latin crosses, and above the 
lintel of one entrance now closed with mason 
work, there is a tablet with a Greek in- 
scription upon it let into a machicoulis. The 
machicoulis and inscription belong to the date 
of the erection of the convent, but the latter has 
never been deciphered. 

I entered by a heavy door into one of the 
courtyards, and was taken round by a monk who 
knew French enough to understand what I meant 
by the euphemism which I used both in the 
church and in the library, ‘‘ Do not let me detain 
you,” and left me alone. The guest chambers 
are high up on the top of the north wall. There 
are plenty of them, rudely furnished, and abound- 
ing with fleas. Close to them on the top of the 
buttress-supported south wall is a most pleasant 
covered promenade. The view of the interior of 
the convent from these rooms is one of the most 
picturesque I ever beheld. ‘‘ A scene of hopeless 
confusion,” one vivid writer calls it. The great 


central object is the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion, massively grand, with a high stone tower 
which dominates the whole pile of buildings, 








behind which is the grotto, or Chapel of the 
Burning Bush, built by the Empress Helena. 
Some of the ancient vaulting and arches are 
intact, but most are broken down and filled with 
accumulations of débris. The whole area in- 
cluded within the lofty walls and the once noble 
quadrangle has become a chaos of churches, 
chapels, mosques, minarets, storehouses, charnel- 
houses, galleries, distilleries, dormitories, refec- 
tories, bakeries, kitchens, rickety staircases, dark, 
low tunnels roughly paved and very dirty, open 
spaces, receptacles for rubbish, wells, some gone 
to ruin, and serving in their ruin as foundations 
for “‘lean-tos,” and erections of sun dried bricks, 
all, in spite of the confusion, possessing a certain 
harmony and quaint picturesqueness, with their 
glow and colour, light and shadow, glaring white 
and golden brown, with the deep blue of the 
Arabian sky over all. 

The west wall is the best preserved. The walls 
are loopholed, and some small cannon are placed 
in position, but they look as if their discharge 
would be more fatal to the defenders than to the 
assailants. Many of the lintels of the loopholes 
are marked with crosses, and on tablets above the 
buttress, in which is the present entrance, are 
Greek and Arabic inscriptions, giving the account 
of the building of the convent by Justinian. 

As I had expressed a wish to attend vespers, I 
was conducted by the economos, or bursar, an 
unpleasing-looking Greek who manages the large 
temporal concerns of this rich community, into a 
very small and most ancient chapel used only at 
certain, seasons of the year, of which I cannot 
find any account. Hassan took the opportunity 
of going to the mosque in which, either through 
tolerance or policy, Mohammedans have been per- 
mitted to pray during many centuries. ‘This 
singular chapel is approached by a narrow and 
gloomy passage, with a stone divan and a stone 
chair on the left, and is entered by a low arched 
doorway. One small aperture admits so dim a 
daylight that candles are necessary. The /hapel 
is about twelve feet square, with a holy of holies, 
about eight feet by five, divided from it by a thick 
wall pierced by two arches. The furniture con- 
sists of some round mats, some candlesticks 
covered with the gutterings of years, some pilgrim 
staves, and some pictures on the heavy screen, 
the merits of which it was too dark to see. The 
chimes which sound so sweet at my camp were 
far less sweet here, and they were disagreeably 
accompanied by a violent beating of wooden 
clappers. 

Of the thirty-five inmates of the monastery 
only seven, besides the abbot and sub-abbot, who 
officiated, and the sacristan, appeared, and all the 
seven were late. As they entered each crossed 
himself frequently, and, after kissing three of the 
pictures, took a staff and leant upon it during the 
service. The abbot, who is a noblé looking man, 
with a lofty, intellectual brow and classical fea- 
tures, and the sub-abbot, were gorgeously dressed 
in stiff silk brocade, blue and yellow, flowered in 
gold thread and silk, and adorned with old Greek 
lace. They remained usually at the altar within 
the screen, but emerged several times, swinging 
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silver censers of ancient and exquisite workman- 
ship three times towards each person. The 
service lasted for an hour and a quarter, and be- 
tween the standing, the dim light, the evil odour 
of the clothing of the monks, the smoke and 
heavy scent of the incense, the airiessness and the 
noise, I feared several times that I should become 
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right not serve as models for Judas. Three or 
four of the older men have the swelled, bloated 
noses, bloodshot eyes, and general gait of con- 
firmed drunkards. The epithet “ villainous-look- 
ing” may be applied to some of them, in spite of 
the high noses and statuesque features. In truth, 
many of them are quite uneducated, being nothing 








insensible. The monks behaved with an irrever- 
ence which made me very sad. They howled the 
responses in coarse, irreverent tones, and even 
when the “ Kyrie Eleison” was at its height, they 
were contriving to whisper and laugh with each 
other, passing little sweetmeats and other trifles 
about during the most solemn parts of the service. 
I went to worship, but for the realisation of the 
Divine presence I had to return to my solitary 
tent on the solemn slope of Sinai. At last they 
went out into the passage, and there each for ten 
minutes shouted “ Kyrie Eleison” at the top of 
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his voice up an down an octave. Then they went 
back to the chapel, where they ate of some large 
cakes of unleavened bread, and I escaped to the 
pure air and bright sunshine. 

They have many services, and all are long, the 
Greek ritual being performed eight times within 
the twenty-four hours, and each monk must be 
present at least twice during the day, and twice 
during the night. I do still wish to think that 
there may be holy men among them, but of the 
whole thirty-five there are only a few faces which 
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TO THE CONVENT. 


higher than Greek,. Russian, or Bulgarian 
peasants; and those of a higher class are usually 
men who for offences committed in European 
convents have been exiled to Sinai for longer or 
shorter periods or for life. All the inferior monks 
and lay brothers follow some trade, and their 
circumstances encourage industry. The rule is 
nominally strict. Meat and wine are not allowed, 
but as I passed through the refectory, just as they 
were assembling for supper, I saw goat’s flesh on 
the table, and a bottle of Medoc by each plate. 
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They have a distillery in which they distil ardkee, 
a very strong spirit made from dates. The monks 
are rich traders, and the office of economos is no 
sinecure. Somehow or other, and _ specially 
through their agents at Cairo and Suez, they have 
got nearly all the traffic of the Peninsula into 
their hands, and all its Bedaween inhabitants 
under their thumbs, so that no Arab dares to 
make a contract for the conveyance of travellers 
without their intervention. Hassan tells me that 
of the £4 paid for the hire of each camel, they 
receive £2. They treat travellers who lodge with 
them with great rapacity, and bribe the dragomen 
to bring them in by a liberal backsheesh. Their 
great storehouse-is full nearly to the roof, and 
they tormented me much to buy their goods, on 
which it is said that they make a profit of 900 
per cent.(!), but I escaped with an expenditure of 
12s. for a small roll of pressed dates and almonds, 
stitched up in goat’s skin. I also paid 4s. for 
some water drawn from a well outside their walls. 
I almost wish that I had abstained from visiting 
the convent, so painful is the impression I brought 
away. I grieve to write thus, under the awful 
shadow of Sinai, of the solitary Christian com- 
munity in Arabia, but if the light which is in it be 
darkness, ‘‘how great is that darkness”! and 
how much of hollow mockery there is in its 
gorgeous church, its silver chiming cymbals, its 
library of precious Mss., its ceaseless services, 
and its standard of the lamb and cross floating 
proudly from its loftiest tower! I remember that 
Dean Stanley, the most charitable of travellers, 
writes strongly regarding the ignorance and semi- 
barbarism of these monks, who in thirteen cen- 
turies have not made a single contribution to our 
knowledge of the Peninsula, or anything else. 

I was allowed to stay for some time alone in 
the magnificent church of the Metamorphosis, or 
Transfiguration. It is astonishing to find such 
architecture and wealth in the heart of the Penin- 
sula. 

The architecture, however, is of different 
dates, which gives a slightly patched look to parts 
of the outside. This church was founded in the 
early part of the sixth century by Justinian. The 
tower at the south-west corner is a distinct build- 
ing, and is supposed to be a remnant of the tower 
of the Empress Helena, which Justinian enclosed, 
together with the place of the Burning Bush. 
Before his day, Christians flying from the perse- 
cutions which raged in Egypt and Syria in the 
second and third centuries swarmed round Gebel 
Musa, and hundreds of them suffered martyrdom 
at the hands of the Arabs in the fourth century. 
The present fortress convent was built to protect 
the Christians from the Saracens. It seems as if 
the highest of all blessings could hardly rest on 
anything founded by the worldly, wicked Byzan- 
tine emperor, whose motives in hearkening to the 
petition of the hermits of ‘‘ Holy Mount Sinai” 
are very dubious. These hermits sent a messenger 
to him saying that “‘ the wandering sons of Ishmael 
were wont suddenly to eat up their provisions, 
desolate the place, enter the cells, and carry off 
everything—how they also broke into the church 
and devoured the holy wafers.” 








When the fine wooden doors with elaborately 
carved panels and coats-of-arms, said to have 
been cut by the swords of crusaders who came 
hither on pilgrimage, were opened, it was upon a 
blaze of magnificence and almost barbaric splen- 
dour most bewildering to my eyes,-even in the 
“dim religious light” through which, high in the 
apse behind the altar, dimly visible in the deeper 
gloom, I saw, with something of a shudder, the 
medallion portraits of Justinian and his wicked 
wife, the only one of the emperor existing except 
that in the Church of St. Vitalis in Ravenna. The 
church is disfigured by a large number of tawdry 
pictures, now draped for Eastertide with superb 
Greek lace, nearly brown with age and smoke. 
There are three aisles, separated by two rows of 
granite columns with lotos capitals, but no two 
are alike, and there are three chapels in each 
aisle. The central aisle terminates in a large 
apse, in which is a huge mosaic representing the 
Transfiguration, encircled by busts of saints and 
prophets, beyond which, again, is a border of 
antediluvian birds. On the wall above the apse 
are two remarkable representations of Moses, 
one at the Burning Bush, the other receiving the 
Law. The altar-screen is richly ornamented. 
Near the altar is a chest containing the skull and 
hand of St. Catherine. Between the columns are 
the stalls of the monks and the thrones of the 
patriarch and bishop, masses of elaborate carving. 
The church is hung with banners in colours, 
woven with silverand gold ; and magnificent gold 
and silver lamps, gorgeously set with precious 
stones, hang from the roof. 

But the splendours of the church are eclipsed 
by those of the chapel of the Burning Bush, 
which lies behind the apse, and is approached 
from both side aisles. Everything combines to 
intensify solemn feeling at this sacred place. I 
abandoned myself willingly to receive the tradi- 
tion that this is the actual scene of the memorable 
revelation made by God to Moses, and was in- 
clined to take my shoes off even before the monk 
asked me to do so, saying, “It is holy ground.” 
This chapel, or grotto, which is partially below 
ground, is very small, and is lighted by jewelled 
lamps, burning low, to supplement the light from 
a small slit or window, through which the sun is 
said to shine for five minutes once a year. The 
place which tradition assigns to the Bush is now 
covered with a silver plate. The walls are lined 
with highly-glazed, almost vitrified, encaustic tiles, 
and the floor is laid with rich, soft carpets. There 
are two superb silver sarcophagi in this chapel, on 
which are at present lying effigies of St. Catherine. 
The glory round the head of one is set with dia- 
monds of great size and brilliancy, and a flawless 
emerald an inch square lies on her breast. These 
effigies, with their silver coffins, were given to the 
convent by the Empress Catherine and the pre- 
sent Russian Emperor. Incense lent its heavy 
odour to the singular charm of this little chapel, 
in which I would have gladly lingered but for the 
irreverent behaviour of the monk. If tradition be 
altogether wrong about the locality, there is a 
pathetic solemnity in the fact that fourteen cen- 
turies have hallowed the error, and that to Chris- 
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tian, Jew, and Mussulman the place is equally 
“holy ground.” 

My next visit was to the library. It is a low 
room, with thick walls and ancient wooden 
shelves. It is neatly kept now. There are Greek 
printed books, Arabic manuscripts, and two 
curiosities, one a manuscript of the Gospels, 
beautifully illuminated and written in gold letters 
on vellum, and the other a copy of the Psalms, 
written by a female saint in characters so small 
that they can only be read by the help of a strong 
magnifying-glass. The one interest of the library 
is that the “Codex Sinaiticus” lay buried there 
for centuries till it was disinterred by Tischendorf. 
I asked to see the place where the treasure had 
lain, but the monk burst forth into a vehement 
tirade against Tischendorf, who, he said, had stolen 
the manuscript, and then had sold it fora fabulous 
sum to the Emperor Alexander. My wish was 
entirely forgotten in the vehemence of his vitu- 
peration, and when I showed him my Tauchnitz 
edition of the New Testament, with Tischendorf’s 
notes and introduction, he raged yet more vio- 
lently. Undoubtedly, though the monks profess 
to regard the “abstraction ” of this manuscript as 
a great grievance, they are so illiterate that they 
did not even know that they had it, and its loss 
has been amply made up to them by great bene- 
factions from the Emperor of Russia. 

The tables in the refectory were arranged for 
supper, with a bottle of Medoc by each plate, 
chough wine is forbidden! The refectory is an 
ancient room with some badly-painted pictures of 
saints on the walls. The table is of carved oak. 
Meat is forbidden as well as wine, but dishes of a 
savoury stew were being carried in as I came out, 
and I longed to eat, for my soul was loathing the 
light food which is my sole diet. The rule is nomi- 
nally very strict, for, during fasts, oil, milk, and 
even butter are forbidden. In the Bursary the 
bursar wanted me to buy manna (an exudation from 
the desert tamarisk) and other things, but as he 
had already asked and received 10s.as an admission 
fee I contented myself with buying a roll of com- 
pressed dates and almonds put up in goat’s skin. 

As I left the building, monks with their hand- 
some faces, picturesque dresses, and sandalled 
feet were gliding about, their long shadows 
thrown upon the sunny walls, and it seemed, as 
most things seem in the desert, not a novelty, but 
a memory. These monks, with a few exceptions, 
are men about forty. The prior, who has a truly 
beautiful face, scarcely looks thirty. Some of the 
lay brothers are elderly and very dirty and drunken- 
looking. One monk has been here for fifty years, 
and became insane three years ago. In this age 
it hardly seems that a life without active out- 
goings to fellow-men can nurture a very healthy 
piety. The monastic dress consists of a high 
Greek cap and a long black or brown serge robe 
worn over a blue cassock. The hair is worn very 
long and falling over the shoulder, either divided 
in the middle or combed back from the brow. 
The beards are also very long and wavy like the 
hair. The fine noses, statuesque features, and 
flowing hair are like the popular representations of 
the Apostle John. 











Never before have I rightly understood the 
beatific meaning of the words, “Their soul 
shall be as a watered garden”—not a garden 
sprinkled from a watering-pot and dried up 
again by the sun, but a garden which draws 
a perennial greenness from “living waters,” 
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sparkling threads of crystal, “streams of waters 
whose waters fail not;” in plain prose, the 
most minute of irrigation canals carrying life to 
every thirsty root. Without the “garden in- 
closed” are the arid burning desert, the ‘‘ waste 
howling wilderness,” the blazing flaming peaks, 
the “ weary land;” within the olive, the almond, 
the apple, the poplar, and the cypress flourish as 
“trees planted by the rivers of waters,” and the 
lettuce, leeks, onions, and green vegetables of 
Egypt rejoice the eyes by their living green. 

In this garden the monks are buried, and 
when the flesh has returned to dust the bones are 
exhumed and are placed in the charnel-house. 
This charnel-house consists of what may be 
called a mortuary chapel with two long vaults 
attached. Here at last is peace, and the wretched 
remains of the holy and unholy wait the resur- 
rection trump together. I was escorted through 
these capacious vaults by two lay brothers, 
each of whom carried in the one hand a candle 
and in the other a censer of incense where- 
with to overpower the odours of corruption. 
To enter this place we had to crouch, but the 
interior must be fully eight feet high. On the 
right within the entrance sits the mummy of St. 
Stephen the porter, arrayed in gorgeous robes, 
the leathery face turned a little to one side, and 
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wearing an expression of ghastly intelligence. 
This grim porter of the house of death in the 
days of his flesh sat at the “Strait Gate” on 
Sinai to shrive the pilgrims who passed to the 
summit, repeating to each ‘‘ Who shall ascend 
into the hill of the Lord?” If tradition speaks 
truly of his faith and works, “the mount which 
might be touched” was exchanged many centuries 
ago for “the heavenly Jerusalem.” 

For St. Stephen only is the ghastly dignity of 
mummyhood reserved. In the same vault are 
many rude wooden boxes, about two and a 
half feet square, each containing the jumbled 
bones of an abbot or saint. My guides pushed 
aside the lids, turned the bones about, took the 
skulls out and exhibited them. In one box are 
the skeletons of two Indian princes who spent 
many years as hermits on Gebel Musa, wearing 
shirts of link armour, pieces of which are with 
their bones, as well as a rough iron chain, weigh- 
ing fifteen pounds, made of iron nails, with which 
they were bound together in life. Another 
box ‘contains iron necklets, girdles, and leather 
scourges with knots, and other instruments of fla- 
gellation, some of them apparently black with 
blood, pathetic relics of the time when instead of 
forty monks living in wealth and comfort, six thou- 
sand hermits were gathered about the mount, the 
majority living in dens and caves of the earth, 
seeking in loneliness, fasting, and pain, to justify 
themselves with God. These boxes, to many of 
which names are attached, contain what may be 
termed the aristocracy of the charnel-house. 

The bones of an unnumbered multitude of her- 
mits, priests, and bishops fill that crypt. At the 
end of the crypt is a stack of skulls, so arranged 
as to show the faces. Roughly guessing, there 
may be from 3,000 to 4,000 staring with sightless 
eye-sockets, grinning, leering, a ghastly mockery 
of the dignity and mystery of death. ‘The effect 
of what came to look like a concentrated mocking 
grin was truly horrible. Nota single skull hada 
look of sanctity, reverence, or even ordinary pro- 
priety. Then there were corresponding stacks of 


spines and leg-bones, and another of arms and 
hands, most of the hands perfect, and hundreds of 





them hanging their lean fingers out from the pile, 
as if to grasp something better than the empty 
air. The other vault is crowded with the skeleton 
remains of the monks and pilgrims of all ages 
to the number of several thousands. Their bones 
are stacked in the same way, and the impression 
produced by the mass of helpless, grinning, leering 
skulls is a most painful one. We do well to bury 
our dead out of our sight. 

The terraced gardens, with their great cypresses, 
blossoming almond-trees, budding poplars, and 
flourishing onions, were a welcome contrast to 
the grim and crowded vaults, but I was pursued 
by the two lay brothers clamouring for money, 
and, as I passed out, some of the convent Arabs 
were hanging about the entrance, dirty, degraded 
beings, who might surely have been raised if the 
monks had been faithful to their calling, and I 
felt more than even within the last two days that 
“‘ neither in this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem,” 
nor in any place of specially sacred memories, do 
men best worship the Father, but that 


‘** He prayeth best who loveth most, 
All things both great and small,” 


*‘even as Christ also loved the church and gave 


Himself for it.” 

I am sitting at my tent-door, shivering, it must 
be confessed, for I am in deep shadow, but en- 
joying the vivid red of the mountains on the 
other side of the deep ravine. Hitherto I have 
thought only of Moses as associated with Sinai, 
but to-night I remember with great delight that 
Elijah sought refuge and solitude here when his 
faith failed, and that the voice which spoke to 
Moses in thunder was “still and small” to him 
as Jehovah claimed for Himself 7,000 worshippers 
in Israel and sent him back to anoint two kings 
and his successor. It is delightful to think 
that this greatest of the prophets saw the red 
sunsets on these red granite mountains, and most 
likely quenched his thirst at one of these cold 
springs, and that the evening star which is just 
looking over the brow of Sinai looked as calmly 
down upon his indignant disappointment as he 
lay in the cave mouth on Horeb. 




















BY A LONDON BACHELOR 


N the great metropolis human life is to be 
| observed in all its variety, and no division of 
this inexhaustible subject presents features 
more interesting and original than the realm of 
bachelorhood with which we are to occupy our- 
selves in this and the following papers. 

The bachelors of London constitute a consider- 
able proportion of the population ; a more con- 
siderable, indeed, than is the case anywhere else 
in the kingdom. The reason for this 1s not far to 
seek. The metropolis with irresistible attraction 
draws young men from all parts of the country 
bent on pushing their fortunes in its busy tho- 
roughfares, and these, having yet to make their 
way, for the most part come unmarried. Eager 
for independence ,and careless as yet of animal 
comfort, they throng the rabbit warrens of lodging 
houses or enter on the still more solitary exist- 
ence of chambers. But such incomers, added to 
the London-born bachelors, do not make up all 
the unmarried tribe. Other single men, born 
without the necessity of exercising industry and 
self-denial, flock. to town in hopes to find there 
the means of diverting the monotony of their 
somewhat unsatisfactory existence. 

Our purpose is to speak of the life led by 
bachelors of every class—men who have no matri- 
monial firesides of their own, who are not yet 
heads of families, and who, in some cases, are 
never likely to be. We shall deal with working 
bachelors and idle bachelors, bachelors from 
choice and bachelors from necessity, young bache- 
lors and bachelors who are old and hardened. In 
the last we have the survival of the fittest: a 
specially interesting race, often men of the world 
and almost always odd fellows. 

We shall see them at home in lodgings, cham- 
bers, flats, hotels and boarding-houses, and shall 
try to estimate the pleasures and discomforts, the 
advantages and disadvantages, and what is equally 
important, the expense connected with life in each 
of these different ways. Clubs and all other insti- 
tutions of interest to bachelors will receive suf- 
ficient notice to enable the reader to picture to 
himself the sort of world in which the London 
bachelor passes away his leisure time. 

The bachelor’s friends and acquaintances: his 
amusements; his adventures; his experiences as 
a helpless housekeeper; his difficulties in regard 
to eating and drinking, and his still greater diffi- 
culties in connection with health and sickness— 
these and many other topics of equal interest wili 
be dealt with. We shall try to be practical and to 
give such hints for the guidance of the unpro- 
tected and unsophisticated as will be useful to all 
who in future take up their residence in the bache- 
lors’ Bohemia. Much of our information is the 
result of personal experience ; the writer having, 
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OF LONG STANDING. 


indeed, played the part of a London bachelor for 
the last eighteen years. 

What we have to say will chiefly be descriptive 
of London bachelors, but bachelors’ ways in all 
places are really very much alike. The few local 
differences that exist are becoming every year less 
marked, and, barring some features of student life 
in Oxford and Cambridge, the metropolis may 
fairly claim to be representative of bachelorhood 
in every aspect. 

First, however, a few words on bachelors in 
general. The largest class of ‘single men, of 
course, are those to whom bachelorhood is only a 
transition period through which they scramble in 
eager haste to reach the matrimonial stage. For 
a time they lead a bachelor’s life, and that being 
so, they come within the scope of these articles ; 
but they have hardly any more right to the title of 
bachelors than foreigners travelling through our 
country would have to the name of Englishmen. 

The real natives to whom bachelor-land belongs 
are those who answer to the description of “ not 
marrying men.” ‘The number of these is on the 
increase, a fact to which the attention of students 
of modern society has often of late been directed. 
Like Benedick, those who vow to live and die 
bachelors may often end in destroying the unity 
of their lives by going over to the camp of the 
wedded race, but such turncoats are generally 
allowed to be not so common now as formerly. 

Many causes may be held to contribute to con- 
firmed bachelorhood. The first great cause, ac- 
cording to a belief current we believe among 
young ladies, is an early disappointment in love. 
This is a plausible sentimental explanation, but 
perhaps few men or women either, out of story 
books, are found remaining single for ever through 
taking to heart any such mishap. 

It is a better reason to say that a man is terri- 
fied at the expense. A certain amount of money 
is essential to marriage, and the opinion that two 
can live as cheaply as one will not bear being 
reduced to practice. A man who has to maintain 
a respectable position on a small income may be 
excused for pausing before committing himself to 
matrimony. Perhaps he has found his voyage 
through life skirt for the greater part of the way 
the bleak shore of necessity, and common sense 
suggests that it is a wild scheme to woo a woman 
he cannot maintain. A bachelor can certainly 
endure poverty with more philosophy than a mar- 
ried man, for there is no one to suffer but himself. 

Many a bachelor estimates the expense of 
married life, shudders, and remains single. He 


first makes a condition with himself that, if ever 
he marries, his wife must have enough to keep 
herself, and after a while he raises the terms, and 
decides that she must have not only that but 
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something over. It is a resolution, we confess, 
not to be applauded. We agree with a writer 
of large experience who says, that of all the 
marriages he has witnessed, the happiest in the 
end have been those in which the bride brought 
to the altar what she stood in and nothing more. 

Often men do not marry because they are too 
busy. They want to make the most of life, and 
marriage does not seem to them essential to that 
result. Most of them are workers who have 
fallen in love with their work. They are not cut 
out for the married state, and no one can imagine 
them partaking of domestic joys without a feeling 
of incongruity. 

But perhaps the unmarried man is only so 
because he has never come across one who, in 
his Opinion, would make a good wife. This often 
happens, and especially with people of sense. 
The unthinking plunge into love at first sight. 
The experienced man, however, says, “‘I would 
be a fool to become attached to that girl before 
I know more about her,” and when he does know 
more he often decides to let well alone. 

In a few cases bachelors remain single because 
they have a low opinion of women. Ignoring 
their tenderness and their deep-rooted self-sacri- 
ficing affection, they exaggerate what an old 
writer calls their “‘variable humours and un- 
searchable deceits.” ‘These are the people who 
encourage the belief that there are just two good 
women in the world, of whom one is dead whilst 
the other has never yet been found, and applaud 
the statement that when woman was created Adam 
was taken sleeping, for had he been waken he 
would never have consented. 

If one takes up a low opinion of women, it is 
as well to back it up by an equally low opinion of 
men, like the French marshal who, when laughed 
at by Louis xiv on account of his remaining a 
bachelor, replied : 

“T have not yet found the woman to whom I 
would like to be the husband or the man to 
whom I would care to stand in the relation of 
father.” 

Observations on unhappy marriages have a bad 
influence in the way of keeping men single. 
Unfortunately, the squabbling of a solitary house- 
hold makes more noise than the placid career of a 
thousand happy families, and the bachelor who 
draws inferences only from what he hears is very 
apt to exaggerate the risk involved in a change of 
condition. From perhaps one terrible example 
he infers a general conclusion, and spends the 
rest of his days in reading the proceedings in 
breach of promise and divorce cases, and accu- 
mulating stories to the disadvantage of mothers- 
in-law. 

Many bachelors are literary men, and it may be 
that the disastrous experiences of not a few of 
their predecessors in the craft have had an in- 
fluence in keeping them as they are. “If the 
literary man,” says Isaac D’ Israeli, “‘ unite himself 
to a woman whose tastes and whose temper are 
adverse to his pursuits, he must courageously pre- 
pare for a martyrdom,” and martyrdom is what 
few people are eager for. Even in the best of 
circumstances, marriage must be accompanied by 





“many embarrassments for the head and the 
heart,” and literary men may quite naturally think 
that they meet with embarrassmeuts enough in 
the fursuit of their calling. 

Bachelors, it cannot be denied, have an ill name. 
If marriage is a warfare, as somebody calls it, a 
good many of the shots from matrimonial guns 
are directed against those who remain single. It 
is suggested that the bachelor lives for happiness, 
whilst the married man is animated by the 
thoughts of duty, that the one has an eye only for 
self, whilst the other sacrifices himself for wife, 
children, and the world in general. There is no 
reason, however, why a man should not live a 
bachelor from wise and creditable motives, and 
some of those we have hinted at above answer 
to both descriptions. 

It may be said that bachelors are not so good 
citizens as those who are married, for the foun- 
dation-stone of the commonwealth is the hearth- 
stone, and few bachelors have any hearth-stones, 
but in other ways they can brag of their import- 
ance. If any question it, we shall take shelter 
under the authority of Lord Bacon, who says, 
*“* Certainly the best works and of greatest merit 
for the public have proceeded from the unmarried 
or childless men, which both in affection and 
means have married and endowed the public. ” 

Even the law has been hard upon bachelors. 
By Act of Parliament 7 Wm. III. c. 6, passed in 
1695, a tax was laid on all unmarried men of 
twenty-five years of age and upwards. The 
amount varied from a shilling a year for a com- 
mon person to twelve pounds for a duke. In 
those days they had their choice: if they married 
they made a certain saving in one direction of at 
least a shilling. Another unkind cut was dealt 
out to them in 1785, when bachelors were charged 
with extra duty on servants. 

These hardships which befell London bache- 
lors and their brethren in the provinces may be 
traced to the lingering influence of the barbarous 
notions of antiquity. In most ancient nations 
bachelors were marked with infamy and subjected 
to humiliating taxes. Spartan youngsters were 
forbidden to show respect to old bachelors, and 
by the laws of Lycurgus criminal proceedings 
were authorised against those who neglected to 
marry. The Roman laws had severe penalties on 
those who remained in a state of celibacy after a 
certain age. We may, indeed, think it lucky we 
were born so late. 

But even though free from the terrors of the 
law and the tax-gatherer, it cannot be denied 
that bachelorhood has still its weak side. For 
one thing, single men have an inferior chance of 
life compared with married folk, whose wives 
watch over them, keep them at home of nights, 
wrap them up carefully against chills, and charm 
away little ailments before they have grown to 
anything considerable. Married men certainly 
live longest, and on this head we shall give some 
interesting statistics in a subsequent paper. 

Even under the most favourable circumstances, 
bachelors miss a good deal of animal comfort, an 
article that is of considerable importance in the 
art of prolonging and making the most of one’s 
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days. It does not, perhaps, matter so much early 
in life, but when old age has clawed us in its 
clutch, anticipated wants and cosy surroundings 
mean so many more years of happy and perhaps 
useful existence. 

But its loneliness and isolation are still stronger 
objections to bachelorhood. It is indeed a good 
enough condition at the time when “life passes 
away like the water of a laughing rivulet and kind 
hope smiles upon us.” But that period does not 
last, the cheerful unmarried friends and acquaint- 
ances, whose company makes the first years so 
pleasant, succumb to fate one by one, and a man 
who thoughtlessly lets his opportunities slip finds 
himself landed at last in a solitary old age. 

In the matter of battling with the world it might 
be thought that bachelors would have the best of 
it, but it usually turns out quite otherwise. A wife 
and children are valuable auxiliaries in the battle 
of life. If they do not make money themselves, 
they encourage the making of it, and the few 
exceptions in which a man is ruined by his wife 
and hampered by his children only go to prove 
the rule. A bachelor anxious to “get on” may 
well be a little envious of united happy families. 

It is a decidedly weak point with bachelors that 
they often make themselves ridiculous by their 
eccentricities. Their solitary life places no check 
on the development of odd habits, and of these 
we shall furnish some laughable instances as we 
proceed. 

In connection with celibacy and marriage there 
is, after all, a great deal to be said on both sides. 
Name an advantage, and it would be easy to set a 
plausible disadvantage in array against it. He 
was a wise old writer who, after he had given 
twelve sound reasons in favour of wedlock, set 
down, for the benefit of his readers, an equal 
number on the other side. 

But those who are bachelors must, for the pre- 
sent at least, make the best of it, and how to be 
happy, though a bachelor, is a problem fortunately 
not very difficult of solution. It is certainly easier 
than the problem of how to be happy though 
married, for in that case the happiness depends on 
the disposition of two. 

The great thing for a bachelor is to be contented, 
and establish himself immovably on the cheerful 
side of human affairs. ‘ Fly melancholy as you 
would the toothache ” is the first rule of living for 
all solitary mortals. To cultivate the mind is 
another point, for without mental resources one is 
dependent on society, and that no bachelor has 
always at command. Everything else is said when 
we recommend the wisdom of accommodating 
oneself to circumstances. If a man expects to 
have every advantage in every condition he is 
much mistaken: he cannot have all sorts of ad- 
vantages at once. The bachelor must be a cheer- 
ful philosopher, and that character will be no 
drawback should he ever change his state, for it 
is generally allowed that happy bachelors make 
happy husbands. 

No one should be confident of remaining all his 
days a bachelor, or over-wise as to the good points 
of single life. The most trivial circumstances 
may upset cne’s plans and give a new colour to 





one’s ideas, and examples are not wanting of 
London bachelors who have resolved to go solitary 
through the world, and yet in the long run have 
rejoiced in happy homes and the affectionate en- 
dearments of wife and children. It is the unex- 
pected that happens. 

The annals of bachelor life in London have 
never yet been compiled, but may be recommended 
to any historian in search of a subject. They 
would furnish some curious reading, and it would 
be a consolation and encouragement to single men 
of the present day to see how many illustrious 
names belong to their fraternity. Leaving out of 
account the large class whose bachelorhood is 
only temporary, let us just indicate a few of the 
permanent bachelors in whose good company men 
yet unmarried have the chance of enrolling them- 
selves. 

Amongst authors we have Pope, Goldsmith, 
Lamb, and Macaulay. The feeble health of “ the 
wasp of Twickenham” stood, no doubt, in the 
way of his marrying. Goldsmith had not the same 
excuse, but in his case it was quite as well that he 
passed through life as a bachelor. A single man 
who habitually spends twice as much as he has, 
is never likely to make a wise and prudent hus- 
band, even though he has the rare fortune to fall 
in with a model of feminine sagacity. 

Lamb, “ that frail good man,” as Wordsworth 
calls him, was a bachelor not from choice but from 
affection. The singular loyalty with which he de- 
voted himself to his sister in circumstances of 
melancholy interest prevented his marrying a girl 
whom, it appears, he truly loved. 

Lord Macaulay, though he had warm domestic 
affections, was never married. He rested content 
with the loving sympathy of his sister Hannah, 
the wife of Sir Charles Trevelyan, whose children 
were to him as his own. 

The greatest bachelor musician who ever had 
his home in London was Handel. His thoughts 
were fixed on his art, and he set small store on 
the fair sex. ‘*‘ The charms of his music,” we are 
told, “‘impressed many beauties and singers in 
his favour, but he showed no disposition to avail 
himself of their partialities.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, the great artist, lived and 
died a bachelor, devoted to his work, and re- 
fusing to be captivated, even though he had all the 
fashionable women of the day “fluttering before 
him, and steadying themselves to become immortal 
in his pictures.” It was he who saidto Flaxman, 
“You are ruined for an artist!” when Flax- 
man told him of his marriage with Ann Denman. 
The observation, fortunately, proved untrue, but 
it gives some insight into Sir Joshua’s state of 
mind as to marrying. 

Turner was another London bachelor artist. 
Tradition asserts that an early disappointment 
in love saddened his whole existence, but nothing 
is really known on the subject. 

Amongst men of science we have Sir Isaac 
Newton and the Hon. Henry Cavendish. One of 
the biographers of Newton, who, through his 
apparent contempt for the pleasures of matrimonial 
life, is suspected of having been a disappointed 
old bachelor, writes:—‘‘ He never married, and 
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perhaps he never had leisure to think of it. Being 
immersed in profound studies during the prime of 
his age, and afterwards engaged in an employ- 
ment of great importance, and ever quite taken 
up with the company which his merit drew to 
him, he was not sensible of any vacancy in life, 
nor of the want of a companion at home.” 

Cavendish, ‘‘ the Newton of chemistry,” was a 
bachelor whose extraordinary singularities pro- 
bably stood in the way of his obtaining a wife. 
Though one of the most sagacious and profound 
men of science of his day, he was shy and bashful 
to the point of disease. He carried his solitary 
habits so farthat he would never even see or allow 
himself to be seen by a female servant. 

Jeremy Bentham was a philosophic London 
bachelor of much the same turn of mind as 
Cavendish. His mania seemed to be to shun 
other people. He had one romance, however, in 
his life, and made a proposal of marriage to a 
young lady—Miss Caroline Fox—when in his 
fifty-fourth year. 

Amongst society-men Horace Walpole is a 
good example of one kindly disposed to woman- 
kind, and yet remaining all his days unmarried. 
He had no slight respect for women, made some 
pretensions to gallantry, carried on a dozen flir- 
tations at once, but never committed himself. 
His pride was to see pretty duchesses and coun- 
tesses walking through the corridors and basking 
on the terrace at Strawberry Hill, and it strikes us 
as surprising that he escaped all the efforts to win 





him to matrimony made by the ladies to whom, 
as a wealthy bachelor surrounded with luxury, he 
was an object of special interest. 

Thomas Guy, who founded Guy’s Hospital, is 
the last London bachelor we shall mention, and 
he narrowly escaped being a married man. He 
had promised to wed a servant who kept his 
house, and what saved him was the following inci- 
dent. A few days before the ceremony he had 
given instructions about the repair of the pave- 
ment before his door. The workmen did as they 
were ordered, but the girl thought that some 
additional work would be the better of being 
done. The men objected on the ground that 
her master, who was then absent, had _ said 
nothing about it. 

“Tell him I bade you,” she replied, ‘‘and he 
will not be angry.” 

She was mistaken. When Guy came home and 
found that she had presumed on her expectations, 
he reasoned with himself that one who had failed 
in duty as a servant might equally fail in duty as a 
wife. Breach of promise cases being then un- 
known, he changed his mind about marrying, 
remained a bachelor, and devoted his large for 
tune to public charity. 

Many more well-known London _ bachelors 
might be named, but these must suffice. En- 
couraged by their importance we may now pro- 
ceed gaily on our inquiry into the lives and 
peculiarities of their representatives at the present 
day. 





SUNSHINE AND SHADOW IN A QUIET SPOT. 


V.—THE MARSHLANDS LIFEBOAT. 


E wrote, in our last paper upon Marshlands’s 
affairs, of pleasant sports upon the ice, 
healthy and bracing to the body; but life 

is not ali pleasure, even in fresh and neighbourly 
Marshlands. The bitter winter of adversity falls 
there as elsewhere; all the world over, wherever 
man loves, man loses, man laments. 

Early in the New Year the keen frost gave 
way, and sullen fogs ruled the land. Dense, 
heavy curtains of vapour fell over earth and sea, 
and obscured the heavens. The sun was a lurid 
red by day, like a dull fire, giving neither light 
nor warmth; and no moon or star was to be 
seen at night. Every two minutes sounded the 
mournful and soul-dispiriting howl of the fog- 
horn, warning ships off from land where quick- 
sands, and sand-banks, and perilous narrow 
channels were to be avoided, and bidding them 
keep to the open sea, where lay a choice of 
dangers from collision in the crowded entrance 
to the busy river near at hand. Would that its 
dismal moan always proved successful in its 
work; but neither its incessant warning, nor the 
lanterns burning day and night on the lightships, 
moored in the most dangerous places, prevented 





a large American liner from being run down, one 
night when the fog was at its thickest. Lives 
were spared on that occasion; discipline on 
board those ships being so great, and appliances 
so perfect, that risk to life is reduced to a mini- 
mum; but there was great loss of property. 

At last the weather changed; sullenness gave 
way to fury. 

A day of fresh wind, dispersing the mists, 
drying up the damp, clammy pall which had for 
days hung over nature, quickening the pulses, was 
delightful relief. 

A magnificent sunset followed, the royal orb 
sinking into the sea in regal state, amid long lines 
of broken clouds—grey, rose coloured, golden, 
upon a ground of clear pale green. 

“Don’t like it,” said an old sea captain, to 
whom we remarked upon its splendour, as we 
returned from a brisk walk; ‘‘don’t like it, it 
means rough weather out to sea. 


‘ Lambs’ wool clouds and fillies’ tails 
Make lofty ships carry low sails.’ 


Heaven help them if they don’t. Hark! listen to 


the ground-swell.” 
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“‘ The sea and the waves roaring, men’s hearts 
failing them from fear,” quoted we, speaking 
lightly, not realising our words. 

The light faded, the crescent moon and aide- 
de-camp of silver star shone out in the pale opal 
which had been so glorious with colour a short 
while ago, and which was equally beautiful now, 
though with a difference, as torn jagged lengths 
of sable clouds drove across their effulgence in 
ever varying procession. 

As night came on the wind rose; when we 
retired for the night it was blowing half a gale 
from the westward, and through the night it in- 
creased in strength, the sound of it making us 
nervous; murdering sleep, and causing us to rise 
earlier than usual, rather than lie listening to it 
any longer. 

It was a bleak-looking, dull grey day, and the 
wind howled and raged like a fury, bringing 
occasional showers of sleet upon its wings. No 
day for hurrying over breakfast, but rather for 
enjoying the fragrant coffee, sipped in the com- 
fort of warm-slippered feet and dressing-gown, 
beside a glowing fire. The milkwoman had a 
red woollen handkerchief tied over her hat to 
keep it on, and the postman wore his cap down 
over his ears, and had his cape turned up close to 
them. 

“There is a large ship wrecked on the point,” 
said he, ‘‘ and they were trying to get the lifeboat 
out when I came away.” 

We had never seen the lifeboat go out, and 
curiosity determined us to face the weather. Well 
wrapped up, therefore, fortified at all points against 
the weather, we started seawards ; but would hardly 
have ventured had we known what a struggle and 
buffeting we should have in crossing the sand- 
hills; and, after all, we arrived at the lifeboat 
house too late, for the launch was over. 

A crowd was gathered of women as well as men, 
old as well as young, watching it on its way. 
Very far out, heeled over on its side, with bare 
masts, like sticks, standing out of her, was the 
wreck, too distant for us to see anything further 
without a telescope, but the men who stood 
round said that there were lives on board, and 
in awful peril. 

The waves ran so high, and our eyes were so 
unaccustomed to the endeavour, that we could not 
see where the lifeboat was struggling to reach 
them, but we could note the angry waters, the 
raging white-crested waves, the blackness of depths 
between them, the scowling heavens, the passionate 
fury of the storm. 

«They'll never do it,” groaned an old man who 
stood near me. 

“‘ God help them if they do not!” replied another. 
An old woman in the peasant dress of linsey 
petticoat and cotton bedgown, with a shawl over 
her head, caught his arm. 

“Can you see ’em, Jack ?” she asked, faintly. 

“Ay, missis, they’re all right, don’t take on 
now,” he said. 

Her husband was one of the crew. 

A younger woman, with several boys around 
her and a baby in her arms, stood by. She 
scemed as if she hardly knew how to control 








herself as the children fidgeted, and played, and 
quarrelled about her, pulling her skirts, and 
chasing each other around her, stumbling over 
her feet. 

‘** Have done with ye, ye little plagues, moither- 
ing one like this,” cried she, dealing cuffs around 
in the worry of her spirits; but the boys were 
excited, and little understood, poor things, the 
fearful life or death battle with which their father 
was wrestling. 

A little apart from them all sat a slender girl 
upon a balk of timber cast up from some former 
wreck. Her elbows were on her knees; her face 
buried in her hands; along tress of dark hair 
had escaped from the comb, and blew out, 
tossing unheeded on the wind. She spoke to 
none, and never looked up. It was Alice Howard. 
We recognised her with a thrill of remembrance. 
Her lover, Harry Scarisbrick, was one of the life- 
boat crew. We thought of him, as we had first 
seen him on that pleasant August afternoon, 
tramping gaily over those sands in his blue jersey, 
with the creel on his back, stalwart, handsome, 
gay, whistling as he went. 

We sat down near her, but dared not intrude 
upon her silent misery, and she took no heed. 

There was no loud talking, not much talking 
of any kind; but, from a word said now and then, 
it appeared that a death had taken place among 
the crew of the lifeboat lately, and another of the 
number was laid up with a broken leg, so that 
their number was not complete, and the boat had 
now put to sea short-handed. Everything was 
against them—wind, tide, and all. Experienced 
men were grave as to their chances of reaching 
the wreck, but it was their duty to make the 
attempt, and they had put to sea. 


“There they are.” ‘There again.” ‘“ They 
are pulling bravely.” ‘“ They'll do it now.” 
** Much as ever.” ‘*Do you see them?” “ Ay, 


aye, all right.” 

Such were the utterances of the men on shore, 
received for the most part in dead silence by the 
women ; and it was not till a short ejaculation of 
dismay was heard, accompanied with a rapid look 
and whisper between two of the older fishermen, 
that the mother of the children screamed in 
agony, above the howling wind, “‘ Dick Rimmer, 
Dick Rimmer, what is it ? say, man, what is it ?” 

‘* Boat’s upset,” was the hoarse answer. 

“You’re a fool, Dick; you always were!” 
shrieked the poor frantic mother, disengaging 
herself from the clinging grasp of her little ones, 
and making as if she would fly across sand and 
waves towards the wreck. 

But rough though kindly hands were laid on 
her. ‘‘ Where are ye off to? What good would 
that do?” asked he. 

““My man, my man!” cried she, frantically, 
“must I see my man drown before my very 
eyes!” 

Alice rose up to her full height, white as death, 
her eyes dilated with woe, her lips parted and 
dry. Suddenly she flung her arms above her 
head, and fell prone on the sand in a dead faint. 
We rushed to her rescue; the old wife of one of 
the men was before us. Between us we laid her 
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down, loosened her dress, and fetched restoratives. 
Some of the men helped us, and we got her into 
the shed where the lifeboat was kept, where she 
began to come to her senses once more. Shiver- 
ing, sick, forlorn, she opened her eyes, glanced 
around, and hid her face in the elder woman’s 
kindly bosom. 

“ There, there; cry, love; cry, now; we're all 
in the same trouble; my master’s there, ye know. 
May God have mercy on them!” 

“Oh, Betty, Betty!” wailed the girl; ‘oh, 
Betty, Betty!” No other words; but she clung 
to her old friend closely, with her head buried in 
her bosom, seeing nothing, hearing nothing. 
“Oh, Betty, Betty! Oh, Betty, Betty!” 

Mr. Marshlands was there, going from one to 
the other, with few words, but soothing tones, 
such as he thought the bereaved ones could bear. 
The old woman’s face was bathed in tears, and 
her sobs came piteously up from deep fountains 
ever and anon, but she listened meekly, and 
answered from time to time, mechanically, “‘ Yes, 
sir.’ ‘* His will be done.” 

Alice never seemed to hear. 
Betty! Oh, Betty, Betty!” 

The mother of the children was in frenzied 
hysterics. Other women were there—mothers, 
wives, sisters, daughters of the crew, some weep- 
ing aloud, some in silent sorrow. 

““Let us pray,” said Mr. Marshlands, gravely, 
and sinking on his knees he poured out a prayer 
for help and comfort from above for these poor 
stricken women. 

Alice did not kneel, she did not join in the 
** Amen,” but she rocked herself in silence, and her 
piteous refrain was hushed, though a deep sob 
welled up continuously. 

There was a murmur and movement among 
the crowd. Her mother had come. Way was made 
for her among the curious standing around, and 
she knelt down beside her stricken child. 

“Ally,” she said, “‘ Ally, I’m sadly put about. 
I wouldn’t have had it so whatever if I could have 
helped it. Ally, I’m that sorry—” 

Alice looked up, and fixed her woe-fraught eyes 
on her mother’s face. ‘‘ Mother,” said she, in a 
changed and hollow voice; ‘mother, I don’t 
forget. You said you’d rather see me dead than 
married to Harry, and now you'll have your wish. 
Don’t speak to me,” she cried, with sudden passion, 
** don’t speak to me.” 

So saying she hid her face again from the light 
in old Betty’s bosom. 

“I didn’t mean it, Ally,” said the weeping 
mother. ‘I wouldn’t have said it if I’d thought.” 

She tried to touch her daughter's hand, but 
Alice drew it away as if it had stung her. 

“Let her be, missis,” said old Betty, ‘ she does 
not know what she’s saying now. She’s just mad 
with grief. Let her a be.” : 

Mrs. Howard said no more, but wept silently 
and bitterly. ‘The scene rent our very heart- 
strings, but what help or comfort was there for 
us to give? In silent compassion and misery we 
left the shed, and walked over to the group of 
men who still stood together watching something 
at sea. 


“Oh, Betty, 














We had forgotten the wreck, and the lives on 
board it. It seemed to have sunk into insigni- 
ficance before the sorrow so near at hand; but 
we felt ashamed, and were relieved to hear that a 
steam-tug had towed out a lifeboat from the city, 
and that those on the vessel had been taken off. 

“Was there no chance that this second lifeboat 
might have saved some of our neighbours ?” 

‘*No, none. It had had enough to do, and 
the steam-tug could not have come safely in 
among the sand-banks there.” 

“Could nothing be done ?” 

**No, nothing.” 

One of the men then silently put a telescope 
into my hand, and pointed to a dark object 
tossing on the waves. It was the lifeboat, bottom 
uppermost. ‘‘ Tide has turned,” said he, ‘*’tis 
drifting ashore. Get them women away, if you 
can; they'd be better home without secing it 
again.” 

We spoke quietly to Mr. Marshlands, who 
nodded, without a word, and gave some orders to 
a stander-by. Presently a cart came, and the 
children were lifted into it, and some of the 
women. Alice Howard and her mother were 
put into their own shandry, taking old Betty with 
them. The crowd dispersed after this, but a few 
men remained to help in securing the lifeboat 
when it should be possible. 

Chilled, weary, dispirited, and sorrowful, even 
they were thankful to go into the cottage close 
by, where lived the keeper of the lifeboat, who 
had lost a son among the crew, and have hot 
tea, and perhaps something stronger, while they 
waited. 

We went home, feeling weighed down with 
sadness, and glad of food and cheering, and the 
aspect of everyday life, as reassurance to our 
spirits. 

Refreshed by a rest and a comfortable meal, 
we bethought ourselves of the bereaved families ; 
and the wind having lowered, giving way to 
floods of rain, we again wrapped ourselves up, 
and, provided with tea and sugar for the women, 
cakes for the children, and a little money for 
cases of immediate need, we sallied forth once 
more. 

Such errands teach one the patient endurance 
of the poor, and preach many a lesson to us, but 
space will not allow us to dwell on every detail. 
Mr. Marshlands had been before us everywhere, 
and others had sent or come, but our practical 
sympathy was evidently understood and felt to be 
a comfort. 

The melancholy January daylight had faded 
before we reached the Howards’ farm; the wil< 
storm had sunk into wailing winds, which drove 
sheets of cold sleety rain upon the windows. 
Leafless trees tossed their branches above our 
heads; and the rain dripped mournfully from the 
roof, plashing on the earth like dropping tears. 

But the turf fire within glowed through the un- 
curtained windows, and showed the figure of old 
Betty sitting on a settle facing us, holding the 
hand of the girl beside her, whose sad face, 
swollen now with crying, was turned half away, 
and rested against the wall with a heartbroken. 
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look. Her mother’s trim little figure stood oppo- 
site, with her back to us. She was setting out 
tea-things on a round table, and her bluff ‘burly 
son leant on his folded arms at the back of the 
settle looking down on his sister in silence. 

Mrs. Howard came to the door at our knock, 
but had no time to answer our inquiry, nor to ask 
us to walk in, which, from her gesture, was her 
first thought; for, through the rain and darkness 
without came the sound of a horse galloping 
wildly, a man’s voice shouting with a tone in it 
that brought all to the door in vague excitement 
of hope. 

** Ally Howard! Ally Howard!” it cried; “ he’s 
living, he’s saved, he wants you, come along as 
quick as you can!” 

Alice sprang to the door, a wild scream escaped 
her, and she pressed-her clasped hands to her 
side. 

‘Now, now,” said her mother, “thee aren’t 
going to be silly and useless now. ‘Take thy 
shawl, child; here, wrap this rug round thee.” 

“The others ?” asked John, with a gasp. 

“Tis only Harry and Tom Halsall,” said the 
man. “They got entangled in the lines and 
couldn’t free themselves. When the boat drifted 
in, there they was, all but smothered underneath 
it. We thought they was dead, but they’re coming 
round finely now.” 

**And my master ?” asked old Betty, faintly. 

“‘Ah! neighbour,” was the reply, “‘ I’m sorry for 
thee.” 


Old Betty sat down quietly, and hid her face. 
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Alice sprang back to her, put her arms round the 
old body’s neck, and hugged her tightly. 

“Oh! Betty, Betty, I’m so sorry.” 

‘“‘Nay,” said the patient creature, kissing her 
face, all ‘wet with tears, “‘ go to thy Harry, I ‘don’t 
begrudge thee. It won't be long to wait.’ 

‘* Ally, you must come,” cried her brother, who 
had flown out to the stable yard and harnessed 
his horse like lightning. 

“Go, love,” said old Betty, and Alice went. 

That awful day taught lessons to many. Joy 
and sorrow, life and death, this world and the 
next, had been so closely intermingled that we 
rejoiced with trembling and sorrowed as those not 
without hope. 

No more was heard of objections to the 
marriage of Alice and Harry; but, when Harry 
brought home his bride, she would not be parted 
from old Betty, who, in the freshness of her own 
desolation, had felt and sympathised with that 
sorrow of hers which had been turned into joy, 
but who for her own part had been left to loneli- 
ness and poverty. 

But, in her patience, possessed she her soul, 
and the young folks were as children to her, and 
tended and loved her till the day of her death. 

Little Bobby also lived with them, and was as 
an elder son to them even after sons of their own 
were born to them. 

Harry justified the trust which pretty Alice 
put in him, for he made her a good steady hus- 
band, against whom the finger of reproach had, 
never more, occasion to point. G. NORWAY. 


MICROSCOPISTS 


III.—ANIMALS WITH MORE THAN TWO EYES. 


HE wonder-working crystal of the Dervish in 
the Arabian Nights can hardly compare with 
the microscope of to-day. If only a few of 

the startling results obtained by even moderate 
magnifying powers were as familiar as they might 
be, great indeed would be the accession to the 
ranks of the ever-increasing microscopical army. 
Not that the function of the microscope is chiefly 
to startle people. ‘If a microscope is given to 
children, or grown-up people, as a toy, and if all 
that is done for them is to permit them to look 
through it at something the nature of which 
they do not understand, it will do them no more 
good than seeing a conjuring trick, perhaps hardly 
so much.”- Such is the language of an experienced 
microscopist and a well-known exhibitor at mi- 
croscopical meetings. 
Yet the simplest emotions of wonder and ad- 
miration, if not an end in themselves, are too 
valuable to be neglected by the possessor of the 
microscope, and in this paper we propose to draw 
with no parsimonious hand upon the wonder- 
world. 








The late Charles Kingsley, himself a worker 
with the microscope, and when at Chester a warm 
promoter of the microscopical sozrées of the Chester 
Natural History Society, has left on record a 
useful note for our guidance. He grudged, he 
said, to see the love of the marvellous chiefly 
aroused in the popular mind by the “caravan 
monsters” and “freaks of nature,” which draw 
their admiring crowds at country fairs. An eye 
more or less than the usual number, an un- 
usual allowance of toes or fingers on the human 
limbs, and ears strangely out of place, are no 
doubt interesting aberrations of nature. Open- 
mouthed wonder, too, is certainly by no means to 
be despised. But even here, Kingsley was wont 
to say, our Microscopical Club can beat the caravan 
proprietor on his own ground, without drawing 
at all upon the monstrous and repulsive. He 
can show us creatures many-eyed and many- 
limbed, beside which “‘ Six-toed Jack” or ‘* The 
Three-eyed Calf” are tame indeed. And Kingsley 
delighted in nothing more than in bringing in the 
wayfaring man to look down a good microscope 
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and see things which are wonderful without 
being gruesome, and often supremely beautiful 
as well. 

Let us begin this present paper in the same 
spirit. We will promise not to despise the merely 
wonderful, which after all is not seldom a stimulus 
to inquiry. Seen through the microscope, and in 
the genial company of the Microscopical Club, 
the wonderful in nature may well become the 
educational. 

We enter our club at one of the annual sozrés. 
On these occasions the exhibition is perhaps more 
attractive than usual. The members bring their 
sisters, wives, and daughters. Strangers not a 
few are also among the guests, and may probably 
be won over to the microscopical cause by what 
they shall see. 

Here is a rough catalogue of some of the curious 
exhibits of the evening. Some of them may make 
good our claims for the microscope as against 
the Dervish’s crystal. 


ARGUS-EYED ANIMALS. 


The creature under the first microscope we come 
to rivals the Argus of mythology. It is an animal 
lowly indeed in general esteem, and yet more 
wonderful than romance. It is without a head, 
and yet it has more than ninety eyes. It is 
neither more nor less than the common scallop, 
or “ pecten,” brought from the nearest fish- 
monger’s shop. We are all familiar with its fan- 
shaped shell, brilliantly coloured with red or 
orange. In the absence of a head, the scallop 
has its eyes on the protective membrane, or 
‘**mantle,” which covers its entire body. 

Our painstaking exhibitor is careful to tell us 
that each eye of the scallop possesses a cornea, 
lens, choroid coat, and nerve. Rudimentary as they 
are when compared with those of man, these eyes 
are yet not the lowest organs of sight known to 
science. ‘They make a fine fringe of round black 
spots on the edge of the so-called ‘‘ mantle.” 

Little do we think as we pass the fishmonger’s 
shop what a formidable optical battery may pos- 


sibly be turned upon us. ‘The natural history of 


the streets is much more interesting than we 
thought. 

Another bivalve shell-fish, a prickly spondylus 
- ; 
(not so eatable as the scallop, and therefore not 


so procurable in inland towns), has about sixty 


eyes on the convex side of the mantle and ninety 
on the other side. Professor Owen calls them 
** ocelli.” 

In other animals, as our microscopical enter- 
tainers will show us, Argus is far surpassed in the 
multiplicity of eyes. 

Animals with Eyes on their Backs —Our micro- 
scopical guide has now fairly launched us on a 
tour of the marvellous. The specimen under the 
next microscope is a visitor from North Australia, 
and is also remarkable for the multiplicity and 
situation of its eyes. It is a species of marine 
slug. Onchidium—for that is the name conferred 
upon it by zoologists—possesses a head (a by no 
means universal appendage in the world of mol- 
lusca), and in this respect is better off than the 
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scallop. The ordinary eyes, too, are in the usual 
place, that is at the base of the tentacles. But the 
animal has other eyes in addition; these extra 
eyes are situate on the creature’s back—yes, its 
tough leathery back. 

‘“* Seeing is believing!” says one of the admiring 
spectators, and it would be hard for the unlearned 
to believe in these eyes on the back of onchidium 
without seeing them. It is difficult to count them 
without rearranging the microscope, but Karl 
Semper, the German naturalist, has recorded as 
many as ninety-eight on the back of a single 
animal. 

At an approaching meeting of the club, a paper 
is to be read on the special uses of these back or 
“dorsal” eyes of onchidium, and their probable 
value to the animal in warning it of fishes that seek 
to prey upon it from above. 

Our tour of the microscopical tables now brings 
us to one of the most interesting, not to say in- 
credible, displays in this most interesting exhi- 
bition. As will already have been seen, the 
members have sought to illustrate at least one 
subject with considerable painstaking. ‘he ex- 
hibition so far is chiefly a demonstration of the 
distribution of eyes in the lower forms of life, a 
novel and fascinating subject, as we think our 
readers will admit. It is indeed full of startling 
surprises to those who have been accustomed to 
look upon the eyes of men and the larger animals 
as the only visual arrangement existing in the 
universe. 

In the next “exhibit” the traditional hundred 
eyes of Argus, and the tail feathers of Juno’s bird, 
are to be put quite in the shade. 

A Sea-Shell with Eight Thousand Eyes —These 
are the words on the written label before us, which 
lies at the foot of a large binocular microscope. 
The brazen tubes of a grand instrument are point- 
ing down to an object which is the “ observed of 
all observers.” Let us wait our turn en queue, 
which means giving precedence to the lady 
visitors who always flock to microscopical sozrées. 
(Some of them are no mean workers with the 
microscope themselves.) At length we have got 
our eyes fairly on the exhibit. It proves to be 
one of the famous myriad-eyed Coat-of-Mail shells 
recently made known to science by Professor 
Moseley. The eminent Professor, as will be re- 
membered, was one of the scientific staff of the 
good ship Challenger, in her four years’ deep-sea 
exploration round the world. 

The Coat-of-Mail shellfish has its eyes not on 
its body, where we should naturally look for them, 
but on z/s shel’. ‘The surface of the shell is in fact 
full of eyes. They glisten at-us like crystals, as 
we view them in their calcareous setting. One 
might as soon expect to see eyes embedded in the 
back of the tortoise or turtle, or on the surface of 
one’s finger-nail. The sight is so strange, and the 
discovery so new to science as to lead us to a 
closer inspection. 

These eyes of the Coat-of-Mail shellfish are 
minute, highly-refracting rounded bodies, for the 
most part arranged in rows. In one case there 
are twenty-four of such rows, with an average of 
fifteen eyes in each, so that there are in all 360 
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eves. In another shell, of which the eyes are cular spots, and reflect the light like glass or 
very small, the almost incredible number of 8,500 crystals. In the centre of the spot we see the 
eyes can be counted. We are not wrong, there- outline of the iris. A perfectly transparent and 


fore, in speaking of the ‘“‘ myriad-eyed 
” Coat-of-Mail shell. 

Interesting protective arrangements ap- 
pear in the structure of some of these 
myriad-eyed shells. In one, the eyes have 
the peculiarity of being sunk in little pit- 
like depressions of the shell-surface. This, 
says the Professor, is a contrivance for pre- 
venting them from being worn off. In 
another the eyes are not sunk so deeply in 
pits, but they are never placed on the 
tubercles with which some species abound, 
and which are possibly arrangements for 
preventing the eyes from being rubbed off 
and destroyed. 





Fic. u.—Enlarged view of the small area marked -r in Fig. 1. 
References—dad, eyes on the surface of the shell. aa, prominent rounded 
tubercles. 46, pore hillocks, each containing an organ of touch. 
Magnified 60 diameters. 





Fic. 1.—A myriad-eyed Coat-of-Mail shell (Acanthopleura s/iniger), 
with its eight armour-plates. Natural size. strongly double convex lens is fitted in behind 
the iris-aperture. Finally, each of the 8,500 eyes 
These almost innumerable eyes are no mere we have been looking at has its own optic nerve, 


; 


rudimentary organs. They are not the first lowly a fact of great significance to the zoologist. 
beginnings of the organs of sight, such as are A kindly exhibitor who shows us this wonderful 
found on the bodies of some other shellfish. In sight points out, for the benefit of other micro- 
scopists who may wish to show the object, that 
the eyes are not very easily seen, even with a 
powerful lens, in the dried condition of the shell. 
He himself follows Professor Moseley’s advice, 
| and wets the shell with spirit before examining it. 
The glass he uses is a two-inch objective. 
The shells we are looking at are indeed won- 
derful structures. Look at Figure 11, and you will 
notice that the surface of this hard calcareous shell 
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Fic. 1i1.—A single eye of a Coat-of-Mail shell. Magnified 180 diameters. 


References—a, \ens of the eye. 4, calcareous cornea, a transparent 
membrane in fore part of the eye. c, dark pigment surrounding 
the eye for modifying the light. 





structure and percipient power they are greatly 4 
in advance of the lower form of eye we have ¥ic. 1v-—One of the two end-plates of a Cnat-of- Mail shell (Schisechiton 
been looking at in the scallop. They vary con- incisus), showing six rows of eyes on the raised ridges. 
siderably in size, though always of microscopical 
dimensions. In some species they measure the contains not only eyes but organs of ‘ouch (see 
one hundred and seventy-fifth of an inch in dia- letter 4). Almost the whole shell is, in fact, a 
meter, in another the three hundred and fiftieth sentient organ, the eyes and the touch-organs 
part of an inch, in another the six-hundredth of | having nerves which run down below to the body 
aninch. In others they are still smaller, and are | of the animal, and are thus in direct communica- 
scarcely seen at all even with a powerful lens. | tion with headquarters. 

When looked at with a low power of the micro- Such, then, are the curious and extraordinary 


scope, they present the appearance of convex cir- | eyes of one of the Coat-of-Mail shellfishes 
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These organs are not found in all the species. 
We shall not find them in the mail shells of 
our own British coasts. The specimen we have 
been examining is a Corephium (genus Chitonidz), 
and should be asked for under that name. 

The Hebrew seer saw in his vision creatures 
“full of eyes.” To some critics, the beings thus 
pictured have seemed incongruous and unimagin- 
able. But the sight of one of these myriad-eyed 
shells is a rebuke to premature incredulity, even as 
regards mere terrestrial organisms. ‘These rows 
upon rows of eyes, planted in so humble a creature 
as a shellfish, are certainly no feat of the imagina- 
tion. They area living example of the congruous, 
the symmetrical, and the beautiful in forms of life 
hitherto but partially known to us. Both the eyes 
and their arrangement on the calcareous covering 
of the animal bear witness not only to the reign of 
law among the shelly denizens of the sea-shore, 
but also to some of the most careful optical adjust- 
ments to be found in the animal kingdom. 

At the British Museum at South Kensington, in 
the department devoted to sea-shells, this recent 
and important discovery of organs of sight in the 
Chitonidz, which Professor Moseley announced 
only two years ago, has been wisely brought into 
prominence for the benefit of visitors. In the first 
place one of the shells is prominently exhibited 
and duly labelled ; secondly, an enlarged model of 
the eye-bearing part of the shell has been set up, 
and on this the microscopical eyes, considerably 
magnified, are made perfectly visible in all their 
multitudinous array. (The shell and its model 
will be found in the last table-case but one, on the 
left-hand side from the entrance.) 

It will, then, be readily understood that the 
astonishing variety of eyes already found existing 
in the less-familiar animal world, and the surprising 
situations on the animal’s body in which they may 
be looked for, supply the microscopist with one of 
his most fascinating fields of research. Let us 
work in so fruitful a field a little further. 

Some creatures, more especially those of the 
crab and lobster tribe, have eyes of so rudimentary 
a grade as to be actually without a lens. Animals 
with so lowa form of eye as this are not capable 
of distinct vision. They cannot actually see, and 
are simply sensitive to the changes of light and 
darkness. 

In other animals, which bear their eyes on the 
summit of a stalk or pedestal, the structure is also 
seen in all its stages. In some cases it is in the 
lowliest possible form. The pedestal is there, but 
the eye is wanting ; the stand for the telescope is 
present, but the glass is missing. 

It is in the shellfish that the intermediate 
grades of optical structure from the lower to the 
more advanced forms are best seen. Many 
species possess the merest beginnings of eyes, 
mere pits and specks, the first foreshadowings 
and outlines of eyes. The animal is born with 
them and dies with them in this rudimentary 
state. There is every reason to believe that their 
ancestors, ages upon ages ago in the Silurian seas, 
had the same lowly and incipient organs of vision, 
and in the seas of to-day the same species are in 
the same stationary and primitive condition. 





Others, again, show an advance from this hum- 
bler condition to one of more numerous parts and 
adjustments, making it really an organ of sight. 
The very same shellfish will have some of its 
many eyes much more advanced in structure and 
capacity than others close to it. 

For an example let us return to our micro- 
scopical friends, and resume our “ personally-con- 
ducted tour” round the exhibition-tables. With 
some two orthree hundred microscopes all pointed 
towards some object which is itself a microcosm, 
there will be no difficulty in illustrating our 
subject. 


** ARK” SHELLS.—THE BEGINNINGS OF EYES. 


On the table near to the Chitons already 
examined is one of the well-known “ Arks,” 
or rather a portion of its body. The animal’s 
outer membrane is under the lens, and its various 
cells are beautifully shown. To these cells our 
guide carefully calls attention. At one end of the 
series is the ordinary cell, which does not call 
for observation; at the other, on the contrary, isa 
complete optical cell with a seeing eye; and 
between the two extremes are cells in every stage of 
progression. We seem indeed to be present at the 
growth of eyes in every successive stage of their 
development. 

These examples of intermediate stages in eye- 
structure as seen in a single animal are among the 
most beautiful examples for the study of the phy- 
sical origin of the organs of sight by the modifica- 
tion of the ordinary cells of the mantle. 

So we go from one microscopical display to 
another, all showing unsuspected and marvellous 
variety in organs of sight in terrestrial creatures, 
telling us that Creative energy provides other types 
of the seeing eye than our own. One micro- 
scopist insists on our looking at his little medusa, 
just caught in the Victoria regia tank of the 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park. The creature, 
though considerably less than half an inch in 
diameter, has nearly two hundred tentacles. We 
are carefully shown the minute eye-spots on its 
margin. 

This study of what we are pleased to call the 
“lower forms of life” is the especial work of the 
microscopist. With what energy it is being taken 
up in our own day, and with what kind of result, 
this first instalment of notes on a visit to a micro- 
scopical sorée will help to show. Studies in 
marine zoology, among the deep-sea forms of life 
as well as those of the shore, are perhaps the most 
promising microscopical work of the day. It is 
from the ocean rather than the land that further 
knowledge of the organic Cosmos may be expected. 
Zoological stations on the British coast, Professor 
Dorn’s famous aquarium at Naples, and the unen- 
dowed efforts of amateur collectors on the sea- 
margin in nearly all parts of the world, are winning 
many a secret from Old Ocean to kindle our won- 
der and admiration. But it is at the Micro- 
scopical Club, with its popular methods and social 
basis, its exhibits, its literature, and its sozrées, 
that the knowledge thus gained may be best 
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spread abroad amongst our fellow-men. Our tour 
of the tables for the evening, so far from being 
completed, is barely begun. ‘The organs of sight 
we have looked at, strange and wonderful as they 
are, and apt illustrations of our text from Charles 
Kingsley, are only a few of those in which the 
microscopist delights. The eyes of insects are 
quite as marvellous as those of the mollusca we 


have been looking at. In some instances the eye- 
structures of the two are closely allied. The tenant 
of the ark shell has an eye with many lenses, and 
a certain dragon-fly, as every young microscopist 
knows, has an eye with no less than thirty-six 
thousand of such lenses—each a separate eye. 
What would Argus have said to this ?* 
HENRY WALKER, F.G.S. 





THE 


LARK. 


AFTER JULES BRETON. 


S Castor and Pollux lend each other brilliancy, 
so in the art-world such names as Millet and 
Breton are naturally associated and become 

together a constellation, lovers of nature and 
of man delighting to depict them just at that 
point where they are most in unity; poets as 
much as painters, they are kindred souls labouring 
for the same ends. Only—and how great in con- 
sequence is the difference !—their souls are set in 
opposite keys. The one looks out on nature and 
on man in the spirit of Il Penseroso, the other in 
that of L’Allegro. Thus they complete and sup- 
plement one another: if Millet wishes to impress 
us with the sad and touching life of the conscripts 
of labour, Breton assures us that its consolations 
are neither few nor small. 

Look, for example, at his picture of ‘The 
Lark,” which we have engraved, how simply and 
how joyously this peasant girl is going forth to 
her daily toil. She is chanting her morning 
hymn in unison with the lark that rises high 
above her head. She, like that joyous bird, has 
come from some low nest on the ground. For in 
old Artois, the land of Breton’s peasants, all is 
ilat, waving in summer with its golden crops, in 
winter a vast expanse of stubble glistening with 
the morning dew. 

From some cot, standing beneath the shelter of 
its walnut-tree, her tall, lithe figure emerged at 
dawn; like the sunflower in her mother’s garden, 
she rejoices to greet the orb of day. But, as 
nature’s wildings, she is both sweet and rough; 
she walks with great strides, her complexion is 
tanned, her beauty is a little hard. Yet her heart 
is brimful of happiness: she knows nothing of 
that disgust of life, that contempt for its simple 
pleasures, which has produced the sad nineteenth- 
century question, Is life worth living? In this 
shoeless, laborious girl we may see an illustration 
of words written in a very different atmosphere. 


** Oh! timely happy, timely wise, 
Hearts that with rising morn arise : 
Eyes that the beam celestial view 
Which evermore makes all things new !” 


If you would know what are the possibilities of 
the Celtic peasant, go and look at the statue in 
the Louvre of Jeanne Darc, by the great-hearted 





sculptor, Rude, modelled, without doubt, on some 
real present-day type. I know full well how 
sordid, how grasping, the possession of a stake in 
the country has made many a French peasant, but 
it has restored their sense of independence; and 
when you look at this picture you will understand 
a little what the painter means when, describing 
such a woman, he says— 


** Quel est fier son visage 
Humant la liberté.” 


(‘* How proud she looks inhaling the breath of liberty. ”) 


The woman of Artois, ‘‘ this Ceres of Gaul,” to 
use his own poetic dictum, is to Breton what the 
peasant girl of Urbino was to Raffaelle. Had he 
lived in the days when painters found their best 
patrons in the ecclesiastical authorities, he would 
have made her into a Madonna. To-day he 
renders her as she is, or at least as he sees her to 
be. Nor must we imagine the truth lies some- 
where midway between Millet and Breton. Both 
are intensely real, for if life is constantly very 
sad, it is often marvellously bright, sunshiny and 
joyous. 

How much you may rely on this painter is 
proved by the story of his life, a story which 
matches well with the simplicity and genuineness 
which characterised that of Millet. 

Born in 1827, in the village of Courriéres, Pas 
de Calais, he lives there to-day, a remarkable 
example in this age of movement. Such a man 
ought to be racy of the soil, and if any one might 
be regarded as the representative of the spirit of 
old Artois it is Jules Breton. 

Losing his mother at three years of age, he and 
his baby brothers were brought up by their father 
and uncle. The father, a man of poetic taste, 
was Mayor of Courriéres ; the uncle, a recluse, a 
dreamer, a believer in the Revolution, enjoyed in 
common with his brother the respect of the 
village. A brave, old catholic grandmother, a 
devoted and loving nurse, complete the family 
group. From earliest childhood Jules wished to 
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* The illustrations are copied by the kind permission of Professor Ray 
Laukester, F.R.S., from the “Quarterly Journal of Microscopical 
Science.” Facilities for inspecting the organisms were obligingly given 
by Mr. Edgar Smith, Natural History Museum, and Professor Stewart, 
Royal College of Surgeons. 
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be an artist. A Belgian painter, Devigne, visiting 
his father, was shown his drawings, but gave 
cold comfort. However, the boy was not to be 
damped, and he became in the end Devigne’s 
pupil at Ghent. Order, honesty, work, were the 
characteristics of the house, and the young 
painter had evidently these qualities, for his 
master accepted him as his son-in-law, and 
Madame Devigne-Breton still lives at Courri¢res. 

But before a happy termination could complete 
his visions of domestic bliss, a storm passed over 
the home of his childhood and left it a ruin. His 

ither died, and 1848 brought such complications 
o certain unlucky investments that all went, even 
iis mother’s dowry. His younger brother, Emile, 
enlisted as a soldier, the good old nurse putting 
her savings into his waistcoat pocket. But not 
only did this generous domestic hurry forward to 
help the young men, suddenly brought face to 
face with poverty, but the people of Courri¢res 
had such confidence in the integrity of the old 
dreamer of an uncle, that they found sufficient 
capital to enable him to buy a brewery just then 
to let, and, strange to say, he turned out quite a 
man of business. To-day, Breton’s youngest 
brother is Mayor of Courriéres, and Jules and 
Emile are painters of reputation, and if we may 
call the former poet and painter, the latter 
is as much entitled to be spoken of as patriot 
and painter, for his conduct in the Franco- 
Prussian war was singularly self-sacrificing and 
heroic. 

Jules Breton, like all the ardent spirits of his 
time, was moved by the Revolution of 1848. His 
picture in 1849 was called ‘* Poverty and Despair.” 
Perhaps his own position tended to make him 
take a dark view of life; but it was not natural to 
him. Rejoicing in the sun, he is never so much 
at home as when he can bathe his pictures in its 
glowing rays. ‘To understand what he can do in 
this way, one ought to see his ‘‘ Benédiction des 
Blés” at the Luxembourg. Resplendent with 
light, the sun gilds the corn and plays upon the 
procession crossing the fields. It is a scene in 
the neighbourhood of Courriéres: all the figures 
are portraits, from the curé down to the garde- 
champétre. 

We see clearly the bond between the painter 
and his natal village. It is truly a marriage of 
affection, a marriage for life; there is something 
idyllic in this mutual esteem. Such a fact proves 
that all the poetry of a village does not necessarily 
come from such contrasts as George Elliott paints 
in sO masterly a manner, for here in Courri¢res 
there is no ancestral manor house, no squire, no 
gentry. Things there, you would think, must be 
dull as the level plains around it; but a poet and 
a painter has found in this home of half a century 
abundant material to make him one of the most 
famous, most honoured names in France—may I 
not say in Europe, for who does not look with 
pleasure on the works of Jules Breton ? 

I have spoken elsewhere of that mystic scene he 
has rendered so admirably—the old pagan custom, 
so ancient and so world-wide, of dancing round 
the fire on St. John’s Eve. He has himself de- 
scribed it in verse. 














And this, I think, is a very unique fact. It is 
most rare to get a popular painter who is at the 
same time a popular poet. I do not mean popu- 
lar in the sense of being universally read, but that 
his poetry is of that striking and simple cast which 
is the charm of Crabbe and Wordsworth. As with 
both those poets, his genius is strengthened by 
his genuineness. He loves his subject, and it 
delights him to enter into its details. This, his 
long experience with the pencil and the palette 
enables him to do in a most vivid and picturesque 
manner. He sketches firmly, but tenderly; he 
floods his littie poems with light; he puts in end- 
less delicate life-giving touches. He only fails, 
as perhaps he would in painting, when he comes 
to depict the dark and villainous aspects of life. 
When he is too unreservedly black, he is evidently 
out of his element. He fails just where Millet’s 
success begins. 

But they are one in painting all the various 
aspects of sunrise and sunset. Both love that 
mysterious hour which is neither day nor night. 
It is then, as Breton says in his beautiful poem 
called Crépusculé, that Nature opens her soul, and 
it would be difficult to find any painters in our 
day who have enjoyed this privilege to such a 
degree as these two painters so indissolubly 
united in a common fame. 

Breton’s beautiful idyll: ‘‘ Jeaune,” a work 
crowned by the French Academy, opens with an 
address to the Lark. It would seem as if he took 
that joyous, courageous, aspiring bird as the type 
of the spirit of the woman of Artois. It is truly 
elevating, not only to individual, but to natural 
life, when the great poets and painters of a country 
devote themselves to the search of what is noblest 
in the lives of the people in order to raise it still 
higher by the charm, the grace, the refinement of 
art. And Breton is no sentimentalist like those 
painters of the last century, who, in the purlieus of 
a theatre or a court, painted their dancing Colins 
and Perdettas; he who sees everything in the 
gentle, earnest, poetic spirit of a Longfellow, lives 
and has lived all his days in contact with the 
people he depicts. 

Who is the true heroine of his “‘ Jeaune”? Ze 
vielle Angele, that noble peasant who we cannot 
help thinking is modelled after the character of 
the beloved nurse who was to him and to his 
brothers a true foster-mother. She brings up her 
fair-haired grandchild, Bruno, who seems the 
artist himself under the form of an Artois peasant 
boy. None of the joys, the sorrows, the super- 
stitions of his neighbours escape our poet- 
painter. He sketches all, not with the hand ofa 
man of a superior class, who finds: a picturesque- 
ness in the rags of misery and the tumble-down 
cot of the labourer, or a touching bit of sentiment 
in respectable decay, but with the veneration of a 
man who hrmly believes that in honest, daily toil, 
ever struggling to keep the wolf from the door, 
he approaches one of the very noblest forms of 
humanity. 

There is in the Luxembourg a grand example 
of Breton’s favourite type. It is called ‘The 
Gleaner;” its size and power might warrant us in 


calling it monumental ; probably he intends it to 
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be so. In the same gallery is to be seen the life the grander virtues have developed. But, as 
poetic picture called, “The Return of the in Northumbria, it is not only circumstances but 


Gleaners.” ‘The sun has just set, and tall Jeanne 
leads the foremost group, bearing on her head the 
results of her day’s toil. Such pictures give us 
an encouraging idea of the simple joys that bless 
the lives of the sons and daughters of labour. 
But to what is to be attributed the nobility of this 
type? To much the same causes as those that 
have rendered the Northumberland peasant so 
superior to nearly all the rest of the English 
people. Artois, in common with the north-east 
of France, has been a constant battle-fieid, the 
high road of all the invaders. In this battle of 


—— SAS 
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ideas which have made them great. ‘The Presby- 
terian system, by elevating the Cheviot shepherd 
to a seat among the elders of the church, making 
him the equal of the highest and a ruler among 
his people, has helped much to strengthen the 
moral character of the race. Scott and Burns 
alike testify to this. This same principle of 
equality is one of the chief elements of the polity 
of modern France. Breton’s paintings and poems 
enable us to understand its power to elevate the 
moral fibre of a people. 


RICHARD HEATH. 


~—_ 


STATE-DIRECTED EMIGRATION. 


_ HE population of England increases 300,000 
per annum. A daily average of 8,000 men 
seek employment at the London Docks in 
A great cry from unemployed workpeople 
also comes from the provinces. Women have to 
work sixteen hours to earn one shilling. Over- 
population and competition unduly lower the rate 
of wages.” In such words commences the adver- 
tisement of the ‘‘ National Association for Pro- 
moting State-directed Colonisation,” of which Lord 
Brabazon is Chairman, and the ex-Lord Mayor, 
Sir R. N. Fowler, Treasurer. The terrible distress 
of large numbers of the poor is universally ad- 
mitted, and there is as little doubt that the best 
way of relieving the pressure is by emigration. 

But without organisation and assistance little 
can be done by the classes most requiring to 
emigrate. Voluntary associations do what they 
can, but make small impression on the mass of 
distress. Many have been helped by money sent 
for the purpose by friends and relations already 
settled abroad, and great honour is due to the 
Irish in America for the sums they have remitted 
to help their poor relatives to join them. But 
where this help is not forthcoming, how can the 
labourers and their families, already impoverished, 
obtain money for their passage, or maintain them- 
selves till they can reap the fruit of their labour in 
a new country? Canada has vast tracts of land 
waiting for inhabitants, and all the British colonies 
can receive multitudes of those who are starving in 
England. 

It is a very strange thing that there should be 
need to persuade the Government to engage in the 
work of ~helping and directing emigration. In 
most cases the cost would be repaid fully, in 
instalments secured by mortgage on the land 
allotted to the emigrants. But even if no such 
security could be given, the relief of poverty, with 
its attendant expense and danger, should weigh 
with statesmen as well as philanthropists. 

Mr. Carlyle, in view of the crowded European 
labour-market, argues in his own forcible way for 
transferring labour to lands where it is needed. 


vain. 
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** What portion of this terraqueous globe is actuall\ 
tilled and delved till it will grow no more? Hoy 
thickly stands your population in the Pampas and 
Savannas of America; round ancient Carthage, 
and in the interior of Africa; on both slopes ot 
the Altaic chain, in the central platform of Asia ; 
in Spain, Greece, Turkey, the Curragh of Kildare ? 
One man in one year, as I have understood it, il 
you lend him earth, will feed himself and nine 
others. Alas! where now are the Hengsts and 
Alarics of our still glowing, still expanding Europe; 
who, when their home is grown too narrow, will 
enlist, and, like fire-pillars, guide onwards those 
superfluous masses of indomitable living valour; 
equipped, not now with the battle-axe and war 
chariot, but with the steam-engine and plough- 
Share? Where are they? Preserving their 
game !” 

The object of the National Association is to 
strengthen the public opinion which should urg: 
Government to act in the matter. Why should 
not there be a special department of the publi: 
service for a purpose of imperial concern? Emi- 
gration is as important in our day as the depart- 
ments for trade, or health, or education. 

The system of colonisation in old Roman times 
showed statesmanship far superior to that of Eng- 
land with all its boasted civilisation and politica! 
wisdom. ‘There was danger in the overcrowded 
and ever increasing population of Rome. Th: 
people were transplanted, not at haphazard, but 
by skilled organisation, to suitable localities 
throughout the Roman world. These colonies 
were organised, and were planted by “ special 
Commissioners” of the Commonwealth. It was 
only in later times, after the civil wars, that any 
purely military colonies were established. But the 
early colonies, composed of citizens and civilians 
only, were all under discipline, as strict as that of 
scldiers,and on arriving at the destined place of 
settlement, they took possession sud vexzlo, with 
colours flying. The Commissioners did not lay 
down their authority till the lands were all laid 
out, and assigned to the settlers; and then fas we 
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incidentally learn from one of Cicero's speeches) 
there was a religious invocation, and the offer- 
ing of sacrifices, after the custom of the nation. 
From Cicero also we learn that it was the custom 
to keep the anniversary of each colony (dem nat/a- 
lem colonia religiose colebant. Ad Atticum iv). 

Why should the successful example of the 
Romans in their colonising not be in some points 
followed? Our existing Emigration Commis- 
sioners have offices for diffusing information, but 
we need a Government Board for action, and for 
helping the helpless people by whom our little 
island is overcrowded, to get to lands where there 
is room enough and food enough for all. 

At a conference lately held, Mr. Froude said it 
was impossible to do anything effectively without 
thorough co-operation of Colonial Governments 
with the Imperial Government. This may be 
true of the older colonies, some of which have as 
many immigrants as they can usefully receive. 
But there are many other places available for all 
comers. If Sir Charles Warren had not been 
hastily recalled from South Africa there might 
have been arrangements for colonising by British 
people, instead of allowing marauding Boers to 
possess the land. Dr. Livingstone advocated the 
sending of colonists to certain parts of Central 
Africa, high upland regions, temperate in climate, 
and capable of receiving large numbers of emi- 
grants, by whom agriculture and trade would be 
increased and the slave traffic lessened. British 
consuls send reports from many lands, and they 
might be instructed to tell where there are open- 
ings for colonists. If the Imperial Government 
aided such emigration it would be because both 
those who stayed at home and those who went 
abroad would alike be benefited. 

Dr. Livingstone’s views on this matter were so 
clear and his advocacy so earnest that it may be 
well to recall a few sentences from his Journal and 
Letters. ‘‘How many of our home poor are 
fighting hard to keep body and soul together! 





My heart yearns over our own poor when I see so 
much of God’s fair earth unoccupied. Here it is 
really so, for the people have only a few sheep 
and goats, and no cattle. In no other part where 
I have been does the prospect of self-support 
seem so inviting, and promising so much influ- 
ence.” 

He is referring to the highlands above the 
Shiré river and round Lake Nyassa. This region 
is considered ‘‘the key to Central Africa.” Here 
Englishmen “ might enjoy good health, and also 
be of signal benefit by leading the multitude of 
industrious inhabitants to cultivate cotton, maize, 
sugar, and other valuable produce, to exchange 
for goods of European manufacture.” Thus 
colonisation would not only relieve over-popula- 
tion at home, but would open up new markets to 
commerce. So strongly did he feel this that he 
offered to give £2,000 to £ 3,000 “to commence 
a system of colonisation of the honest poor.” 
“Tt ought not to be looked upon as the last and 
worst shift that a family can come to, but the 
performance of an imperative duty to our blood, 
our country, our religion, and mankind.” It isa 
monstrous thing, he said, that children should be 
felt to be an encumbrance instead of an addition 
of strength, as would be the case in lands not 
over-populated. Our national emigration hitherto 
has sent women from workhouses, and the lowest 
orders of men, “‘as if the worst as well as better 
qualities of mankind did not often run in the 
blood.” “It is time to do something for the 
honest poor. Colonisation from a country such 
as ours ought to be one of hope and not of 
despair.” 

With regard to our Australian colonies, and 
especially with regard to New Zealand, there is 
room for any number of colonists, if they look to 
living there without the pressure of poverty, and 
do not go merely with the mercantile spirit of 
making money, and returning to the old country 
to spend it. 


NEW LIVERPOOL: 


ITS GEOGRAPHY AND STREET NOMENCLATURE. 


IVERPOOL has been long famous for its many 
miles of dock accommodation for sailing 
ships of the largest burthen and leviathan 

ocean-going steamers. It is, however, only com- 
paratively recently that the landward improve- 
ments of the great seaport have been progressing 
pari passu with the docks on the banks of the 
River Mersey. They have just culminated in the 
completion of a tunnel, forming as it were a sub- 
marine bridge for the increasing traffic between 
its eastern and western shores. Hitherto this was 
carried on by colossal steam ferry-boats, which 
in the past year conveyed to and from Liver- 
pool to Birkenhead twenty-six millions of pas- 





sengers, and three-quarters of a million tons of 


cargo. Along the subway of the tunnel is laid a 
railway so as to facilitate the traffic, but it is not 
anticipated that this will absorb to any great 
extent the enormous traffic by the ferry-boats, 
except in foggy and stormy weather. Be that as 
it may turn out, there is one important step it 
has achieved, in making Birkenhead a landward 
suburb of Liverpool. 

From its topographical situation on the eastern 
bank of the Mersey there is no ‘‘ West End” to 
the populous city, so as to compare it with the 
extension of London in that direction. Hence 
what may be termed ‘‘ New Liverpool” extends 
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from the old boundary of the borough towards the 
East End, and then expands to the south and 
north of the new parliamentary divisions of the 
city. The main thoroughfares, from four to five 
miles in length, converge upon the pier-head and 
landing-stage. 

Those who have not visited this great busy 
commercial seaport for some sixteen years— 
which was the case with the writer of this paper 
will be surprised at the numerous new streets 
and roads lined with houses and handsome 
buildings spreading out in an easterly direction, 
and intersected at the urban extremities by 
picturesque parks, where formerly all was waste 
ground or fields. So far the plan of the city isa 
reversal of what has been carried out in most 
other important cities in Great Britain, where the 
prevailing west winds of our gloomy climate blow 
the dense city smoke to the eastward. In that 
respect these new urban localities in Liverpool 
are not exempted from the boisterous breezes 
from the westward sweeping the smoke from a 
forest of chimneys, among which are numerous 

igantic stacks belching forth their foul fumes 
from factories which darken and poison the air. 
Nevertheless, there are many mansions of elegant 
architectural designs, built along the fashionable 
streets, squares, crescents, and special ‘ drives,” 
that will compare with some of the best villa 
residences in London. 

But it is not the purpose of this paper to enter 
into a description of Liverpool new townships, 
which are best suited for the pages of a gazetteer. 
What we have observed since taking up our abode 
in the township of Toxteth Park, the principal 
southern section of this East End, is the peculiar 
nomenclature of the new roads and streets, chiefly 
built within the last two decades. These com- 
prise not only the ordinary names of roads, lanes, 
and streets derived from olden times and local 
titles, but there are specific blocks bearing groups 
of names from various sources partaking of a 
literary, artistic, political, scientific, and even a 
comical character. What may strike the stranger, 
who notes the practical business character of the 
“‘ Liverpudlians”—as the fixed inhabitants are 
facetiously termed by the floating population— 
is the poetical, not to say pretentious, nomencla- 
ture bestowed upon miles of brick-and-mortar 
dwellings. 

With Maudsley’s excellent map of the city and 
suburbs in hand, we strolled through the streets 
to find the shortest way from the shore along the 
leading thoroughfares to our residence, crossing 
quite a network of by-streets. The task was 
comparatively easy to a stranger, in consequence 
of the~ excellent name-plates with raised black 
letters on white ground, conspicuously seen at 
the corner houses, and which reflect much credit 
upon the Committee of the City Council who had 
them fixed up. As I passed along, what was at 
first the dull necessity to find my way by the 
map and these indicators, soon became a study 
of interest, as they suggested literary ar political 
associations of a modern character. These are 
chiefly among blocks of buildings inhabited by 
“middle-class” tenants, and streets of workmen's 














houses let at moderate rentals, mostly two storeys 
high. As a rule they are built of bricks, with 
red sandstone corbels, doorways, and window 
ledges. Not much can be said for the street 
architecture of New Liverpool, where the chapels 
and churches of almost every persuasion present 
an ugly ruddled aspect, sometimes rendered uglier 
by a coating of red paint. One redeeming fea- 
ture the streets mostly possess is that of being 
built upon straight right angles, and nearly all 
towards the cardinal points of the compass, which 
is a notable exception—especially in a maritime 
town—among public edifices and churches where 
clocks, weather-cocks, wind-darts, and compass 
initials are few and far between. 

These new urban districts are laid out on an 
elevated ridge .of red sandstone, which rises from 
the river for a distance of two miles, and reaches 
a height averaging about two hundred feet above 
the ‘‘Old Dock Sill,” as notified on cast iron 
posts erected by the “Board of Health” at 
various distances along the ridge from south to 
north of some seven miles. At the southern divi- 
sion I came to the first group of streets designated 
after literary celebrities, and the more prominent 
characters their genius has created. Here you 
may thread your way through Thackeray Street 
to Dickens Street, where you are confronted with 
Pickwick Street, Winkle Street, Tupman Street, 
Dombey Street, Dorrit Strect, Nickleby Street, 
Copperfield Street, Micawber Street, Pecksniff 
Street, and last, though not least, a street named 
after Sam Weller. From these literary names it 
may be inferred that Dickens has been a favourite 
author with the conclave of street-baptists. ‘These 
cannot be called euphonious, like those found in 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels, which, as far as we 
know, are not included in their vocabulary, ex- 
cept Ivanhoe. 

However, they have done poetic justice to the 
name and fame of the poet-laureate, in having a 
Tennyson Street at the northern division and 
another at the south, where a selection of names 
from his poems are registered in Gwendoline 
Street, Geraint Street, Enid Street, Elaine Street, 
Claribel Street, Madelaine Street, Maud Street, 
and a street named after the Lady of Shallott. 

The class of houses in the streets named after 
the characters created by Dickens and Tennyson 
are exactly the same, and come under the “ Jerry” 
category. So far as those of the novelist apply, 
they are appropriate, and probably the tenants 
in Pickwick Street or Dombey Strect may be 
proud of their denizenship, although there might 
arise a comical smile in persons writing or read- 
ing a letter from Pecksniif Street. 

Perhaps the most appropriate names given 
the streets in the southern district of New Liver- 
pool are those that are of Welsh origin, such as 
Pengwern Street, Treborth Street, Gwydir Street, 
Madryn Street, Powis Street, Rhiwlas Street, 
Voilas Street, Wynnstay Street, and others hav- 
ing a collection of unpronounceable consonants. 
Though not associated with any celebrities or 
celebrated localities in Wales, they are significant, 
inasmuch as the majority of builders, bricklayer, 
masons, and theirlabourers employed in building 
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the “ thousand-and-one” thoroughfares and their 
ten thousand houses in New Liverpool have been 
Welshmen. 

At the present time the chief workers in 
stone, brick, and mortar, evidently come from 
the land of the leek, or are of Cymric descent ; 
for, wherever a new building is being erected, 
or pavement laid, the guttural language of 
their native country may be heard. It would 
appear that when they or their. ancestors mi- 
grated from the principality to this busy seaport 
few of them took to a seafaring life, or laboured 
on board ship at the docks. They perceived 
occupations of a more profitable kind in connec- 
tion with the extension of buildings to meet the 
demands of the rapidly increasing population; and 
evidently the pioneer immigrants, exercising their 
clannish syrapathies for each other in a strange 
land, combined together, and the Welsh now 
form a prosperous community of about one-tenth 
of the entire population, numbering upwards of 
half a million. 

It is said that few, or indeed any, of the first 
arrivals began their building business with capital, 
and some of them who have acquired independent 
means, chiefly in house property, make no secret 
of having worked as masons, carpenters, brick- 
layers, or hod-men, whenthey first entered the trade. 
From being labourers, living frugally and saving 
from their hard-won earnings, they would unite and 
enter upon contracts to build whole streets such 
as we have described. Then the more speculative 
among them ventured to lease vacant ground from 
the landowners of parks and fields, where they 
have built so many streets, and have become 
landed proprietors in receipt of remunerating rents. 
In this manner, it is said, some of these Welsh 
landlords of New Liverpool property can boast of 
possessing one hundred or even two hundred 
houses, besides shops, containing from six to 
twelve rooms each, and generally let to respectable 
tenants. Moreover, these are built under the 
superintendence of the Corporation engineer, who 
sees that they are replete with drainage conve- 
niences and water supply, the streets being open 
to the sunlight and swept by the breeze. The 
death-rate of Liverpool used to be almost the 
greatest in England, but better returns may now 
be looked for. 

These remarks may be considered a digression 
from the task in hand, unless the peculiar mode of 
naming the new streets originated with the Welsh 
builders. On that head we have no precise in- 
formation, and therefore will not venture an 
opinion. One cannot, however, help remarking 
that in a city intersected by networks of railways, 
and its river frontage lined by seven miles of 
docks, the names such associations might sug- 
gest are conspicuous by their absence from the 
streets. The only one we could see among the 


new thoroughfares is Admiral Street, which would 
be more suitable for Portsmouth than Liverpool, 
seeing that the port rose out of the mercantile 
marine, and not the navy. 

Proceeding eastwards from that street at a 
right angle, you come to a spacious wide high- 
way, having in the middle a public promenade 








lined with young trees, and on each side a carriage 
road, the space across being some three hundred 
feet wide, and upwards of half a mile in length. 
Evidently it has been designed after the plan of 
the Champs Elysées in Paris, and is named at 
different sections Prince’s Road, Prince’s Avenue, 
and Prince’s Boulevard. Parallel with this wide 
thoroughfare, villas, mansions, churches, and other 
large buildings have recently been erected, which 
are highly creditable to the builders and archi- 
tects, who have made the most of the masonry 
from the new red sandstone by carving the corbels, 
but this cannot compete with the architectural 
features of white sandstone edifices. 

Diverging from this long line of roadway, at 
various angles, in an easterly direction, blocks ot 
houses are built, many of the streets being of a 
superior style of dwellings to those on the oppo- 
site side. These are principally named after 
eminent statesmen and noblemen, following a 
system of political nomenclature. Here you 
can see Beaconsfield Street, Hatherly Street, 
Rosebery Street, Northbrook Street, Kimberley 
Street, Selborne Street, Harrowby Street, Nor- 
manby Street, Carlingford Street, Cairns Street, 
and the names of other well-known legislators and 
lawyers. Adjoining this group, where some of the 
streets terminate, the leading one named Granby 
Street, comes Upper Parliament Street, the 
ground whereon the streets are built having been 
known as Parliament Fields. This probably was 
the origin of the politically-named group, which 
is bounded bya fine thoroughfare named Hart- 
ington Road, formed by two rows of neat 
villas. 

Between that retired road and the bustling 
thoroughfare of Prince’s Road, and crossing 
Kingsley Road, the intervening streets are mostly 
named after famous poets, historians, musicians, 
and artists. Here is Wordsworth Street, Long- 
fellow Street, Noel Street, Boswell Street, Van- 
dyke Street, Mozart Street, Handel Street, Lesseps 
Street, and Macaulay Street. These are inter- 
sected by a class of riverine streets, such as River 
Avon Street, Thames Street, Cam Street, Exe 
Street, Eden Street, Solway Street, Liffey Street, 
Tagus Street, and Tiber Street. Here you go 
across Lodge Lane, where the quiet country road 
has been transformed into a bustling business 
locality, leading to a group of groves, or rather 
streets so designated, such as Fern Grove, Moss 
Grove, Lime Grove, Cedar Grove, Aspen Grove, 
and Mapie Grove, ending in Grove Park, where 
it may be inferred that groves of trees once 
flourished. 

Proceeding in a northerly direction through 
New Liverpool, you see many streets with similar 
appellations, such as Moss Lane, Moss Street, 
Mulberry Place, Mulberry Street, Myrtle Grove, 
Myrtle Street, Myrtle View, Myrtle Buildings, 
Pine Grove, Pine Street, Olive Grove, Olive Street, 
Olive Terrace, Almond Street, Date Street, Citron 
Street, and culminating in Botanic Grove, Botanic 
Street, Botanic Road, and others in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Botanic Gardens. 

Continuing our peregrinations northward, where 
these urban improvements are carried into the 
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district of Everton, the nomenclature of the new 
streets has a grand dramatic group in the im- 
mortal name of Shakespeare Street and those of 
the leading characters in his plays. There we 
read the redoubtable Falstaff Street and the fair 
Viola Street; the charming Bianca Street and 
the melancholy Olivia Street; the lively Rosalind 
Street and the dutiful Cordelia Street ; the gentle 
Juliet Street and her lover Romeo Street; the 
learned Portia Street and sweet Sylvia Street, be- 
tween Ariel Street and Oberon Street; followed 
by bold Hotspur Street and gracious Glendower 
Street; while the catalogue closes with Wolsey 
Street and Macbeth Street. On examining these, 
we cannot compliment the nominees on their 
choice ef buildings for such noble names; neither 


THE “WHITE WATER” 


RAVELLERS and others proceeding to India 
vid Egypt have occasionally witnessed this 
phenomenon when crossing the Arabian Sea. 

Many have written on this subject, but none have, 
I think, assigned to this impressive scene its true 
cause. Most have ascribed the white colour to 
myriads of infinitesimal animalcule. It is most 
frequently seen in the months of July and August. 
The appearance is principally confined to a 
narrow belt to the eastward of the island of 
Socotra, known on the south-west monsoon chart 
of that sea as the line of the strongest monsoon, 
and wherein the rain-clouds, on quitting Central 
Africa on their passage eastward, are apparently 
confined. The writer has never known it to occur 
in moonlight during the greater part of twenty 
years spent in crossing and recrossing the Arabian 
Sea. 

To give the reader some idea of this remarkable 
and striking phenomenon, we will suppose ourselves 
in some fine steamer, about two hundred and fifty 
miles to the eastward of Socotra, in the position 
named, and in the latter end of July; time, 1 a.m. 
The monsoon is blowing strongly and steadily ; 
the night starlight and clear; light, fleecy scud 
occasionally passing rapidly to the eastward; and 
the good vesse! bowling along before wind and 
sea at the rate of fourteen or fifteen knots an 
hour. Suddenly we observe a whitish hue in the 
water, which in a short while assumes a snow- 
white aspect, and in the course of a quarter of an 
hour extends to the outline of the horizon in all 
directions. The transformation of the water is 
perfect, the limpid sea has been replaced by a 
liquid as white as milk. 

We will now draw a bucket of water for inspec- 
tion and analysis. The operation to an expe- 
rienced hand is the work of a moment: a bucket 
dropped on its side with its mouth canted down- 
wards fills instantly, and in the course of three 
seconds the bucket, with its freight, is before us. 
Yes, a bucketful of most beautifully clear salt 


OF THE ARABIAN 


can we approve of some of the tenants who dwell 
in them, when a disreputable woman or man is 
brought before the magistrate from Olivia Street, 
Juliet Street, or the like, and punished for dis- 
orderly conduct. But “ what’s in a name?” to 
paraphrase the great dramatist’s question, as ren- 
dered in rhyme by a quaint writer :— 


** Where are those names that set the world on fire ? 
Where doth the pride of Greece and Rome retire ? 
Czsar’s dread name now marks a butcher’s dog. 
Cato keeps sheep, and Brutus drives a hog. 

Titles which now are prized like these may fall, 
And lord and duke await the peasant’s call.” 


SAMUEL MOSSMAN. 


SEA. 


water. Not a vestige of anything white is visible, 
and the microscope can discover nothing above 
the ordinary quantity of insect life always present 
in sea-water within the tropics, take it from where 
you will. 

As there are no present symptoms of the phe- 
nomenon dispersing, we will in imagination re- 
trace our steps to the Mediterranean, and place 
ourselves about half way between Malta and 
Alexandria; time, 1 p.m., weather warm, bright, 
and clear, and the water of a deep indigo-blue. 
The same expert individual who procured so 
speedily from the white sea a bucketful of water 
will now draw us one of the blue sea. The result 
is precisely similar, and, instead of obtaining a 
bucket of blue water, we have, as in the first case, 
one of equal clearness and purity. In the latter 
case the deception is of very easy explanation ; 
in the former case it is also the result of absorp- 
tion and reflection of colour. The vessel is pass- 
ing through a light misty atmosphere, inappreciable 
tothe eye when within its influence, and the white 
watery vesicles held in suspension are, in some 
favourable condition of air and water, absorbed 
by the latter and reflected. 

The appearance has now lasted an hour and a 
half, and to the experienced eye there are signs of 
its dissolution ; the vessel is in fact passing out of 
the “‘ white water.” The skyline of the horizon 
ahead marking the limit of the mist, when clearly 
defined, assumes an intense blackness, which 
rises rapidly in altitude. The stars shine bril- 
liantly through the darkness, which seems to 
approach with speed until it reaches the zenith, 
when the ship apparently shoots through as if by 
some magical power. Now cast your eyes astern, 
and the misty atmosphere through which we have 
passed is distinctly visible; the intensely black 
sky descends in altitude as the steamer speeds 
onward, and all traces of this weird and impres- 
sive scene disappear. 
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N no country is the timber trade carried on under 
more picturesque conditions than in Canada. 
From the time the tree is felled until the log 

finds its way on shipboard or to the teeth of the 
sawmill, the surroundings are as romantic and ex- 
citing as we need wish. Life among the loggers, 
from a distance at any rate, seems the very ideal 
of healthy independence. Drivers, fellers, and 
explorers all have their definite work, and stand 
out in bold personality from their background 
of river and snow. What is this work and how is 
it done? How is the attack on the woods begun, 
and how are the victims doomed? Where does 
the timber come from, and through what adven- 
tures does it pass before it reaches our shores ? 

The war.on the woods begins in the good old 

fashion with areconnaissance. In the late autumn 
or early spring, when the leaves are thin on the 
trees, the explorers set out. A small party they 
are, five or six in number, fully equipped for a 
long ramble in the unknown forest. Food, 
blankets, cookery pots, all have to be taken with 
them, to be shared amongst their bundles which, 
secured by the leather strap or ‘“‘tump” line, are 
slung across the chest or forehead. Armed with 
the hunting-knife and trusty rifle, as their food 
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purveyors, they go forth into the woods as did 
the trappers of old, but in search of vegetable 
prey. For weeks they will keep on the move 
from fresh patch to fresh patch, until some likely 
spot is reached. Then, climbing a tall pine on 
the hill top, the leader will carefully survey the 
district. If the leafage is not light enough it is 
no easy thing to tell the value of the timber he 
can see; but if the branches are fairly bare, it is 
astonishing how close he will be in his estimate 
He has to note the most likely clumps, and con- 
sider them with regard to the means of transit. 
He has to look at the lay of the lakes and rivers, 
and mark out in his mind the most suitable spots 
for his camps and landings. In short he has to 
glance over the district with the eye of a general 
and acquaint himself with all its strategic points. 
Should the survey prove satisfactory, the explorers 
move to the chosen ground and proceed to mark 
it as their claim. The roads to it are “ blazed,” 
that is to say, a notch is chopped in the side of 
the trees that border the path through the woods, 
and the destined headquarters are decided upon. 
The site having been chosen, the explorers 
return to civilisation. The attack is soon organ- 
ised, and the “lumbering” proper begins. Horses, 
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sleighs, and boats are got together. The horses 
would be idle in the winter were it not for the 
“lumbering,” and so to a great extent would the 
men who start in all gaiety for the woods, though 
for months they will not see the face of wife or 
child. Led by the explorer, they reach the field 
of work and commence proceedings by building 
their hut. Log-huts are much the same all over 
the world—four uprights at the corners, logs laid 
one on the top of the other, with their ends cut 
half through to fit in with the side logs joining 
them at right angles—and all over the world their 
sight is welcome ina solitude. Ona cold winter’s 
evening in the woods there is nothing more cheer- 
ing to the traveller than to come upon one of 
these huts of the ‘‘ loggers” with its light gleam- 
ing out over the snow across the river or the 
lake; for the hut is almost always by the water- 
side. 

As soon as the hut is ready, the ‘‘ rollway ” is 
built, extending from the waterside up into the 
forest. This is the main road, the trunk road in 
all senses, of the lumbering station; down it the 
logs are to find their way to the stream. Some- 
times it has to be a “‘ gallery road,” that is to say, 
a road of which portions have to be embanked or 
piled so as to give an unbroken gradient. 

To drive this road and repair it is the duty of 
the “‘ head swamper.” The foreman’s duty is to 
take the general management of the station and 
keep the labour accounts. He is supervised when 
the transactions are on a large scale by the ‘‘ bush 
superintendent,” who drives about from station to 
station to report as to the general progress of the 
work. Besides the swamper there are the car- 
penters to do the general repairs, the sled tender 
to load the sleighs, the choppers to fell the trees, 
the sawyers to cut them into logs, the hewers to 
square the logs, and last, but by no means least, the 
cook, in general charge of the catering. The cater- 
ing is not on a very elaborate scale; the drink is 
almost exclusively strong tea, milkless and sugar- 
less; and the meat is pork and the spoils of the 
rifle. The only thing on which the cook can 
show his skill is the bread, which is produced in 
gigantic loaves, bigger than were ever carried in 
a free-trade procession. In case of accident, the 
cook may act as surgeon, and his remedies will 
probably be of the woods woody; his poultices 
will be the bark of the moose wood boiled till it 
is soft, and his plasters will be the tender branches 
of the ground hemlock, boiled till they are in a 
state of gum. : 

The head man selects the tree and decides the 
way it shall be “ falled,” the direction depending 
on the shape of the branches, the lay of the land, 
and the set of the wind. It does not take long to 
bring down a pine that may have taken two cen- 
turies to grow. With a man on each side plying 
the long-handled axes, the chips fly out at a speed 
that would satisfy even a prime minister. Ina few 
minutes the notches are deep enough; and, when 
all is clear, the last blow is struck, and with a 
gentle crack, deepening into a roar, and ending in 
a mighty crash, the pine lays prostrate. Then 
comes the question, how far can it be “run up” 
into the branches? A cut is made in it, and if the 














wood is not sound a lower cut is made, and so on 
until the limit is reached. 

Then if the trunk is to be squared it is 
“lined.” The string is fastened at one end, 
and, mounting the tree, the foreman moves the 
line about until he finds what branches should 
be cut away to trim the trunk to the best advan- 
tage. The heavy axes then come into play, the 
branches are whipped off, and notches ten or 
twelve feet apart are cut, and the wood is split off 
half an inch up to the line. The hewer then 
arrives with his broad segmental axe and gives the 
finishing touch. Should the trunk be left un- 
squared it is merely cut into convenient lengths. 
and these are worked on to the rollway and slid 
down on to the ice or into the water. As with one 
tree so with the others; and log after log is sent 
down until the bottom of the rollway is one mass 
of timber. As the trees are cleared away the road 
is run up amongst them and the logs are crowded 
up along the slope. From dawn to dark the work 
of picturesque destruction goes on; and when 
night has closed in the men meet round the fire, 
and the fiddle is brought out, and the evening is 
spent in musical jollity. 

In Ottawa most of the lumbermen are High- 
landers, in the older provinces they are half- 
breeds or French Canadians; and the traveller 
in the woods may often hear from the log-hut the 
wild melody of some old Scottish song, or perhaps 
some sacred hymn; for your Canadian, outwardly 
at all events, never forgets his church. It is even 
recorded that the priests make their way from 
shanty to shanty to conduct religious services in 
the woods, and that many of these lumbermen, 
some of them the roughest of the rough, begin 
and end the day with a form of prayer rattled 
through with a celerity that would not have 
wearied even Henry Beauclerk. 

Just before the roads break up the lumbermen 
return to their homes. And when the snow has 
gone another gang starts to get the logs afloat. 
This is the most exciting and dangerous part of 
the whole trade. The logs are on the rollway in 
a confused mass, one or two of them jammed and 
keeping back all the rest on the slope. The 
obstruction has to be cleared; and then with a 
roar a detachment of the logs will roll helter- 
skelter into the stream. So swift and sudden is 
this rush that instances have occurred of men 
having to spring for their lives into the river, dive 
deep to the bottom, and swim under water to get 
clear of the avalanche that thundered behind and 
above them. All along the riverside the slides 
will shoot in their wealth of wood. And these 
logs have all to be arranged in due order and 
piloted along the stream. The men who do 
this are the “drivers,” of whose exploits 
the annals are full. Armed with their spiked 
shoes and “driving pike,” a long heavy boat- 
hook, they follow the logs, now running on the 
bank, now springing out into mid-stream, jumping 
from log to log, easing a rush here, clearing a 
jam there, righting a heap aground on a shoal, 
and checking the tendency to swing crossways, 
as the timber regiment marches past the head 
of some incoming current. In places where the 
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force of the current is insufficient to move the 
mass, dams are run across the stream and the 
water ponded back until, when the timber ap- 
proaches, the sluice is withdrawn, and the logs 
rush through on the flood. When the timber is 
squared and likely to be injured by being hurled 
over the waterfalls, wooden slides are built, as on 
the Upper Ottawa, down which it finds its way. 
One of the minor excitements of this world is 
“shooting” atimber slide. The “cribs” come 
floating quietly along the upper river and are 
steered, or rather poled, into a backwater. All 
the sign there is of the neighbouring cataract is 
the roar of the falling water. Slowly the crib 
enters the gates of the slide, wavers for an instant, 
bows gracefully towards the slope, slips on to it, 
wakes to life witha thrillin every fibre, and glides 
down the glassy, slippery banks like a swallow on 
the swoop. In an instant the crib is afloat again, 





A JOBBERS SHANTY IN THE OTTAWA LUMBERING DISTRICT. 


and on the lower river with the waterfall in full 
view. 

It is at these slides that the Government duty 
is collected. Asa rule the cribs are twenty-four 
feet wide and carry the house of the man and his 
family, in whose charge they are navigated ; it is 
not only the current that brings them to market, 
for, like a barge, they are furnished with sail and 
sweeps. At first the cribs work independently, but 
when they reach the “‘banfing ground” they form 


the units of larger rafts, bound together with 
wythes or twisted saplings and lashed with chains 
so as to have full vertical play. In this form they 
are taken in tow by a steam tug or fiddle-boat, 
the fiddle-boat being two boats, or rather two 
sections of a boat, rigged catamaran fashion and 
having the wheel in the middle. Slowly the 
floating village, over the rapids and other dangers, 
makes its way to Quebec, there to be broken up 
and shipped to its doom. There is a certain 
interest in watching the balks as they vanish into 
the vessel’s hold. They are not taken as they 
come, but are chosen over a wide range. And 
the selected victim is caught out like a fish, played 
with fora minute or two till it gets into a con- 
venient position for the iron landing-net, and 
then slipping along rollers, finds its way into the 
creel. 

When the timber does not “go foreign” it 
finds its way to the sawmills where saws in 
‘“‘ gangs,” that is, side by side on the same spindle, 
soon make short work of cutting it up. These 
‘“‘ buzz,” or circular, saws are from forty to seventy 
inches in diameter, and are run up to eight hun- 
dred revolutions per minute. Sometimes they 
are set a little behind each other, attacking en 
echelon in a “‘ congregation.” In every mill there 
are other saws doing other duty, such as “ slash- 
ing” saws for cutting slabs, “edging” saws, 
‘“‘Jathing ” saws, etc. A matter-of-fact place is a 
sawmill, perhaps the most unpoetical thing on 
earth. In it destruction seems to run riot. Its 
great problem is how to minimise the “kerf,” 
the kerf being the track of the saw. There is no 
difficulty about the sawdust. If the mill is driven 
by steam the sawdust goes to feed the furnace; 
if the mill is driven by water the sawdust goes to 
posion the fish! 

The amount of work that a sawmill can get 
through in a year is enormous, and the total out- 
put of the North American sawmills is almost 
incredible. Some years ago it was calculated that 
one town, Chicago, used a thousand million feet 
of lumber, six hundred million shingles, and one 
hundred and twenty-one million laths, or alto- 
gether sufficient timber to make a “ pig-tight” 
fence enclosing an area double that of our globe! 
In the three great timber states—Minnesota, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin—there was a production 
of ten thousand million feet, enough to load a 
railway-train eight thousand four hundred miles 
long, or to form the full cargo of fifty thousand of 
the vessels on the lakes. On the Canadian side 
the rate of consumption will soon be as great. 

The growth of a trade is generally a subject for 
congratulation ; it may be doubted, however, if 
the growth of the timber trade is not a subject for 
alarm. It takes 150 years to grow a pine-tree; 
it averages as many minutes to fell it, float it, and 
saw it into lengths. ‘‘ Easy come, easy go” is 
the motto of the timberman; and not only of 
the timberman, but of most of his relations. To 
clear a potato-patch, a settler will fire a tree, and 
the fire will be allowed to rage unchecked for 
miles and miles. On the Pacific slope hundreds 
of square miles have thus wastefully been denuded 
of their wood. In Canada, picnic parties have 
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lighted a fire to boil the kettle, left it alight when 
done with, and it has raged over thousands of 
acres ! 

Forest laws are not popular laws. Communal 
rights are hard to deal with. In the early days, 
when man was less crowded than now, it seemed 
only just that he should be able to help himself to 
fuel when he chose; but now that the earth has 
got fuller, the struggle for existence has grown 
more keen, and the boundaries of individual liberty 
have grown more strait. The time when each 
can do as he likes in his own eyes is fast slipping 
away. The one is begirt by the many and must 
subordinate his selfishness to their convenience. 
He must in most things do the bidding of the 
majority; and it is undoubtedly for the good of 
the majority that the reckless waste of timber 
should be stopped. 

That trees affect the climate and thereby the 
production of the land is an accepted fact. The 
denudation of the Indian and Chinese hill slopes 
is the chief cause of the famines in the plains. 
The destruction of the forests round the gathering 
grounds of the Volga has reduced the volume of 
that river and lowered the level of the Caspian 
Sea. The world is waking up to what it will have 
lost when the forests are gone, and everywhere a 
crv is rising for legislation to encourage planting, 
discourage waste, and keep the crop within the 
increase. Let us then see what has been done, 
and in our survey note the principal trees that 
need protection. 

In Canada a start has been made. 
no pine can now be cut less than a foot in 
diameter. In the north-west territories and 
Manitoba, the Dominion Government has taken 
over the forests, but in the other provinces 
they are the property of the local governments 
who own and dispose of the uncleared tracts. 
To fell timber a licence is granted, and a fixed 
dluty is payable on all logs cut. 

The United States have not got much further 
than the encouragement of planting, but the sub- 
ject is fairly under way. The waste in their huge 
territory has been greater than elsewhere, though 
the wealth still left is enormous. In addition to 
the well-known trees of the older States, there is 
the timber of the rich tracts to the east of the 
Rockies. There is the redwood, the sequoia of 
“the big trees,” useless when grown in the 
swamps, but hard and free when its home has 
been on the rolling country. There is the “ curly 
redwood,” due to the sequoia taking a twist when 
young, and developing spiral whorls in its grain. 
There is the Oregon pine, Adies Douglasit, the 
still better yellow pine, Adzes Williamsonit, the 
white cedar, the laurel-tree, and that strange 
figure Bret Harte’s ‘“‘ Harlequin of the Woods,” 
Arbutus Menziesiz, the madrona, with branches of 
every shape, and bark peeled and scarred of 
every colour. 

Great is the forest wealth of the American 
continent. South of the States we get in Mexico 
and the West Indies, between the tenth and 


In Quebec 


twentieth parallels, the straight-stemmed maho- 
gany-tree, Swefenta mahogani, which yields the 
In Panama, 


best known of our furniture woods. 
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farther south, thousands of people find employ- 
ment in tapping the local caoutchouc-tree, Castilloz 
elastica. We say the “local caoutchouc” ad- 
visedly, for in Brazil, which has forests half the 
area of Europe, with three hundred varieties of 
valuable timber, caoutchouc is tapped from 
Siphonia elastica and Hancornia speciosa, while in 
Burmah and Assam in the East Indies, the fluid 
comes from a fourth species, Ficus elastica. In 
British Guiana are the two shipbuilding woods, 
greenheart and mora, ‘ Wecfandra rodiai and 
Mora excelsa; in French Guiana, close by, grows 
the Dicorynia our neighbours use as the angé- 
lique. 

France was one of the first countries to en- 
courage forest protection, and the wise enact- 
ments of Sully bore good fruit down to the days of 
the Revolution. In 1860 legislation was resumed, 
and the result we see in the Nancy school of 
forestry, which is one of the best in Europe. As 
an instance of what may be done in tree culture 
France has the forest of Pinus pinaster, a hun- 
dred and fifty miles long, and from two to six 
miles broad, which extends from Bayonne to the 
mouth of the Gironde, and has grown entirely 
from seed sown since 1789. 

In Switzerland the management of the forests 
rests with the several cantons, and very stringent 
rules are in force. The chief tree is the silver fir, 
whose logs, as tourists know, start on their way 
to market down wooden tramways and iron rope 
slips. In Italy the “thick as leaves in Vallam- 
brosa” is no longer an absurdity, for Vallambrosa 
now belongs to the Government, and is a forest 
school, while the woods around are cultivated to 
perfection. As long ago as the fifteenth century 
the Venetian and Genoese republics had their 
forest laws, which were suffered to become obso- 
lete with the usual results. One of the curiosities 
of Italian tree culture has been the introduction 
of the Australian eucalyptus to the Roman 
marshes, whose climate it has greatly improved. 

Spain has her school of forestry at the 
Escorial. Austria, with two and a-quarter million 
acres of forest, has, of course, her academies and 
laws giving encouragement to planting. Russia 
also has her forest schools, and her forests, 
though patchy, are extensive. In the north the 
timber comes in quantities from St. Petersburg, 
Riga, and Archangel, the chief being Scotch fir, 
spruce, and Siberian larch, followed at a consider- 
able interval by beech, ash, box, lime, maple, and 
walnut. In Russia grows the oak, but it does not 
cross the Urals; in the Crimea the principal tree 
is the Corsican pine; in the Caucasus the foresis 
are chiefly of beech and Scotch fir. 

Germany is the land of forests and of forest 
schools. In the estate maps every tree is re- 
corded and felled in rotation. Quite a model of 
management is the forest of Rippoldsau, at the 
headwaters of the Kinzig; and hardly inferior to 
it is that of the Odenwald in Hesse, though 
Germany’s most famous forest is the Black Forest, 
stretching through the whole length of the Duchy 
of Baden from the Neckar to Basle and Con- 
stance. Who has not heard of the rafts of the 
Rhine ? 
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But the chief timber exporting countries of 
Europe are Norway and Sweden. From Norway 
eighty million cubic feet come annually, half of 
them to England; and 23,000 men are at work 
in the forests and in the timber and woodwork 
trades in connection therewith. Large as is this 
production, it is all under control; and no tree is 
now cut unless another is planted; and only 
enough are cut to keep within the period of rota- 
tion. In Sweden there is a forest department 
with a director and 700 men, who supervise the 
planting and felling. In winter the logs are 
moved about on sledges until they reach the 
rivers, and they sometimes take four or five years 
before they reach the port of shipment. The 
timber is mainly fir and spruce, exported for 
building, birch, used for fuel, and aspen, used 
formatches. Sweden has a forest school at Stock- 
holm. Denmark, one of the least wooded 
countries in Europe, has her forest school. We 
have none; and in all such matters are far behind 
our colonies and dependencies. 

The Australians are now fully alive to the im- 
portance of forest protection, and planting is 
going on in the hope of preventing the frequent 
droughts. In 1867 a forest board was formed for 
Victoria, and the colony has now its State nursery. 
In Queensland the same spirit is showing itself. 
In the early days the bunya-bunya tree, which, 
with its curious cones, formed the favourite food 
of the blacks, was cut down whenever it was in the 
way. Now it is strictly protected, and with excel- 
lent results. South Australia has taken quite a 
prominent place with her forest management. 
‘The Wirrabara forest, in the northern territory, is 
well in hand, and the broadcast sowing in the 
Bundaleer and Mount Gambier forests has told 
effectually. Australia in the eucalypti boasts 
the tallest trees in the world, the Californian 
sequoias being far overtopped. Not only for its 
sanitary properties in cleansing the air, but for its 
excellent timber, is the genus worthy of careful 
culture. And, after all, the true policy in tree 
planting, as in farming, should be the develop- 
ment of indigenous plants. Besides the blue 
gum itself, Lucalypius globulus, there are the larger 
£.. diversicolor, the jarrah mahogany, £. marginata, 
and the heavy ironbark, £. resintfera. Though 
the eucalyptus flourishes in Australia, neither that 
genus nor acacia is found in New Zealand, which, 
however, has some splendid trees; and, by the 
Forest Planting Act of 1872, entered on the right 
road to retain them. Of these the best known 
are the kauri, Dammara australis, ranging from 
120 to 160 feet high, and girthing at from 15 to 36 
feet; the totara, Podocarpus fotara; the matai, 
P. spicata; and Vitex littoralts, the local teak. 

From Australia the eucalyptus and acacia have 
been introduced into India, as has also the cin- 
chona-tree from Peru. The Indian Forest De- 
partment is now in a high state of efficiency, and 
the results of its management are manifest. It is 
in full work, in the twenty-fourth year of its exist- 
ence, and has become a popular service for which 
there is no lack of candidates. All the forests are 
under its control, even in the native states the 
woods being held under lease from the chiefs. 








The principal productions are teak, the best of the 
Asiatic woods, unequalled for endurance when 
in contact with iron; cutch, the heartwood of 
Acacia catechu; sal for railway sleepers; sandal 
wood; lac and caoutchouc from Ficus elastica. 
Broadcast sowing has been introduced; millions of 
saplings are in full growth to replace the waste, 
and the department makes a profit instead of a 
loss. ‘“‘ He who plants a tree lives long,” says the 
Brahmin; and the Forest Department seems 
assured of longevity as all have a good word for 
its work. In Ceylon reserves have been formed, 
and its choice trees, such as ebony, calamander, 
and satinwood, are well worth preserving. Burmah 
is a well-wooded country, and it will, we suppose, 
eventually come under the Indian Department. 
Its forests contain a good deal of Ficus elastica and 
teak. And teak is largely exported from the 
neighbouring Siam, where it grows side by side 
with the garcinia that yields the gamboge, and the 
isonandra that is there tapped for gutta-percha. 

The headquarters of British forestry are at Edin- 
burgh, and it is in Scotland that we have to look 
for our chief examples of scientific tree culture. 
Some of the northern forests are of great extent. 
First, as being the first-planted forest in Scotland, 
should be mentioned that of Breadalbane, due to 
Black Duncan Campbell nearly three centuries 
ago; then there are the Earl of Mansfield’s forest 
at Scone, the Duke of Athole’s larch forest at 
Dunkeld, and the Earl of Seafield’s forest in 
Strathspey, which is regularly planted and felled 
so as to cut a thousand acres annually on a rota- 
tion of sixty years. The tallest trees the kingdom 
can boast are the enormous pines in the forests of 
Mar and Invercauld. 

In England we have but little forest left. Only 
Windsor Forest, Dean Forest, and the New Forest 
are worthy of mention; and yet these hold timber 
representing two and a half millions of money. 
They are chiefly worked so as to yield oak for 
the navy, and are said to be under careful 
management. The Forest of Dean does not, 
however, seem to be very thriving, for what with 
free miners prospecting for coal, pigs grubbing 
up acorns, and sheep browsing on the tender 
shoots, its trees are struggling up under consider- 
able difficulties. This is to be regretted, as Dean 
Forest, if carefully tended, could grow not much 
fewer than a million of oaks in full vigour. Oak 
is the most famous tree of our island, though it 
is probably not as old an inhabitant as the fir 
and the elder and, of course, the alder; and it 
was not predominant in all our ancient forests. 
In Arden, for instance, the chief tree seems to 
have been the elm, which, from its abundance 
in the country, is still known as the “‘ Warwick- 
shire weed.” That thé growth of the elm is not 
so slow as is generally supposed can be proved 
by a visit to Windsor. In the Long Walk, which 
was planted, at the restoration of Charles 1, 
with its 1660 trees to mark the date, some of the 
trunks are forty-two feet in girth. Our subject, 
however, not being “‘trees in all their branches,” 
we must here say no more on the inviting topics 
of girth and growth. 

W. J. GORDON. 





THE LITTLE REBEL OF KRANMULLIN. 


CHAPTER V. 


HEY were very good to Elly at Kranmullin. 
Mrs. Donovan had a sort of nervous fever for 
some days after the fright she had had, but 

no reproach fell on Elly. Indeed, Elly needed no 
reproach, for everything came to her with a 
desperate keenness—a keenness that would not 
let its edge be taken off by the receiving of even 
Jenny’s sympathy. 

At last Mrs. Donovan was better, and able 
to go about in her Bath-chair, and the news 
came, too, that Kelly the policeman was in a fair 
way of recovery. 

“Oh, Jenny,” said Elly, “thank God! thank 
God!” 

It had been aterrible dread that had been lying 
at her heart. Presently she said, ‘‘ What will he 
be tried for now ?” 

“For shooting at with intent to kill,” said 
Jenny, feeling as if every word were sending a 
knife to Elly’s heart. 

“I don’t believe it. How do you know?” 

“‘Grandpapa told me, darling, and Tom told 
me too.” 

Tom had come to the Rectory the day after the 
arrest. Elly had refused to see him, and Jenny 
had come to him with tears in her eyes. Mrs. 
Donovan was in bed; she asked that Tom might 
come and see her, but Jenny said no, she must 
be kept perfectly quiet. 

The next time Tom came it was just the same. 

** Won't Eily see me ?” he said, pitifully. 

“*T’m afraid not, dear Tom.” 

“Go and ask her, do—there’s a good girl.” 

Jenny went hopelessly and came back hope- 
lessly too. 

*“‘ She’d have forgiven me,” said Tom, bitterly, 
“if | had only drunk or gambled, but she can’t 
forgive me for doing my duty.” 

“I think,” said Jenny, ‘that women find it 
casier to pass over anything that doesn’t seem to 
them to be hard.” 

““Oh yes,” said Tom, “I understand—yes, I 
quite understand. I should have been quite a 
hero if I had broken my word to my Queen, and 
lost my honour—if I had helped a rascal to 
escape—yes, I see.” 

“Dear Tom, don’t be so bitter. I know you 
were right, and Elly will know it too.” 

Tom fidgeted about for a while and then rode 
off. 

““Won’t you have something to eat?’ 
Jenny. 

““No, thank you,” ‘he said, disconsolately. 
Dinner was coming in, and the smell made Tom 
feel hungry enough fora man in trouble to feel 
ashamed of. The poor, sorrowful, hungry fellow 
got home weak and tired (he had gone to see 
Kelly and had been delayed at the prison), and 
threw himself on a sofa. The servant who opened 
the door for him (she offered him dinner, and he 
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refused it) was startled by his pale looks, ‘“ Let 
me get ye a coop o’ tay, sir. I'll bring ye a coop 
that a duck could stand on,” and off she rushed 
in search-of that panacea for the ills of humanity. 
But when Mrs. Simpson heard of the hand- 
maiden’s mission, she turned up her nose and 
said, ‘‘What nonsense, Martha! leave me to 
manage. Tea, indeed—a cup o’ tea for a big, strong 
young man after his day’s work! Ye ought to be 
ashamed o’ yourself!” 

“Sure, I thought it ’ud do ’um good, ma’am,” 
said Martha, meekly. ‘He said he wouldn't 
have anny mate, an’ a coop o’ tay is what I always 
got for the young ladies at Mrs. Flanagan’s 
when—” 

Mrs. Simpson interrupted with a note of sove- 
reign contempt. ‘Get out with ye, then, and 
doctor the young ladies, and leave the gentlemen 
to me, and we’ll see who'll be best off. Go now 
and lay the cloth in the parlour—a clean cloth, 
mind, not the one he had for breakfast.” 

“In the parlour, ma’am ?—not in Cap’en Max- 
well’s sitting-room ?” 

**T said the parlour, didn’t 1? Do I ever say 
what I don’t mean ?” said Mrs. Simpson. 

All this time Mrs. Simpson’s hands had been as 
busy as her tongue, and the result of this was that 
a beefsteak was frizzling on the gridiron. ‘ Will 
ye go, Martha?” she said, impatientiy. ‘“ Run 
like a flash o’ greased lightning! and when ye 
come back ye may make the Cap’en some tea if ye 
like.” 

So “‘the Captain” had a comfortable, inviting- 
looking meal, which, under a faint protest ignored 
by Mrs. Simpson, he partook of very heartil) 
indeed. 

That evening he wrote to Jenny, and got this in 
reply : 


** My Dear TomM,—Elly will not listen to anything I can 
say ; we must only trust that time will heal the breach. I 
am so grieved. * Yours affectionately, 

‘* JENNY.” 


Then Tom sat down and wrote a very angry 
letter to Elly, and she wrote back to say that all 
was over, and that she would not see him until 
they could meet as strangers. By the same post 
came a letter from his mother saying that she was 
coming to pay him her long-promised visit next 
week. “I want to know your Elly,” she said; “I 
feel that I shall love her dearly.” 

Tom wrote back a little bald, short-sentenced 
letter, asking his mother to put off her visit for the 
present. ‘Then he opened the county newspaper 
and saw just what he had dreaded to see—a high- 
flown account of the arrest of Daniel Byron, and 
a description of the place whence he had been 
taken, with allusions, which to Tom seemed hor- 
ribly coarse and irreverent, to “‘a young and beau- 
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tiful lady, the granddaughter of the incumbent.” 
How dared they write so of Elly? 

Every word seemed an insult ; he would read no 
further, but tore the paper piecemeal, set fire to it, 
and watched it burn. 

Elly was sitting in her room a few mornings 
later. A very pretty little room it was, looking 
west. The branches of the monthly rose, which 
had grown against that part of the front of the 
house, grew so fast that they straggled over the 
window, and sometimes at night made ghost-like 
tappings on the pane. ‘There was a seat in the 
window, and a bookshelf and a couple of chairs, 
as well as the little bed and little washstand, and 
other little etceteras of a young lady’s room. 
Near the window was the little table at which Elly 
wrote her romances—romances which she read to 
Grandmamma and Jenny, who admired them very 
much indeed, and generally guessed a different 
ending from the one which Elly had made. 

Occasionally Mrs. Donovan would say, ‘‘ They 
are very clever, my darling, your stories; but 
couldn’t you sometimes write something a @:¢//e 
more cheerful ?” 

Elly having been up to the time we are writing 
of a very happy little person, and living in the 
midst of pretty idyls, as a matter of course wrote 
most melancholy tales. She felt that she was 
wiser than Grandmamma, though she did not say 
so, and worked on until Tom appeared. Then 
the tales ceased—which, I may say, was no great 
loss to the world in general. 

Elly was sitting at this table now, not writing a 
tale, but gazing into vacancy, with her elbows on 
the table and her head leaning on her hands. She 
was utterly miserable; Dan Byron and Kelly for 
ever hovered round her, and Mrs. Kelly’s eyes, 
with their wide purple rings, haunted her, and 
would stay with her, even though the danger of 
Kelly’s death was past, and only left her when she 
slept her heavy, unrefreshing sleep. She was 
feverishly anxious to know when the trial was to 
come on; she knew it would probably be in 
October, but it could not be until Kelly was well 
enough to appear in court. Wild visions floated 
before her of a fierce mob attacking the house and 
taking vengeance on her and Jenny and the 
helpless old people for her crime! And Tom 
—yes, she had lost Tom for ever—and—she 
knew he was right! She could not bear it; she 
must— 

Jenny came to summon her to reading. Elly 
looked up. “ Jenny, will you do something for 
me?” 

“* Of course, dear.” 

“Lend me ten pounds; I'll pay you when the 
cow is sold. Grandpapa says she is worth sixteen. 
Now don’t ask me what it’s for; I won’t have it if 
you do.” 

“Darling, I can’t lend it you; I have used my 
last quarter all but about two pounds. You're 
welcome to that if you want it, but I’Il not have 
any more till next month.” 

Jenny and Elly had each a hundred a year; fifty 
of Elly’s went to Mr. and Mrs. Donovan for her 
keep, and she had an allowance of twenty, and 
the rest was put by for her. Besides this, she had 














a cow and two sheep, and plenty of chickens, out 
of which to make profit. 

Jenny’s money was of course in her own hands. 

‘Jenny, do get it for me,” said Elly, implor- 
ingly. 

“lll ask if Grandmamma can advance it,” said 
Jenny. ‘Come down now, dear.” 

After reading was over, Jenny asked Mrs. 
Donovan if she could have ten pounds. Of course 
Mrs. Donovan asked what for, and Jenny could 
only say, ‘1 want it, dear Gran.” 

“Is ita mystery, my dear? Well, you should 
have it and welcome if I could give it you, but I’ve 
only a little money in the house. Can’t you wait 
till Tuesday, when you go to Weybridge, and you 
shall have a cheque to cash for yourself?” 

“I wonder what it’s for,” thought Grand 
mamma; “the child must want it to give away; 
she’d give away her head if it were loose.” 

So Jenny went to tell Elly, but was rather 
startled when Elly said, ‘‘ Cou/d you make it 
twenty? I will pay it—I want it so.” 

So Jenny asked for twenty, unwillingly enough ; 
but Mrs. Donovan gave her the cheque, saying, 
“I can’t make out what you want with so much 
money, dear; but never mind, it’s yours.” 

Jenny looked at Mrs. Donovan, and Grand- 
mamma told her a little secret. When Jenny came 
to be twenty-one she had insisted on paying sixty 
pounds a year, instead of fifty, towards household 
expenses, and Mr. and Mrs. Donovan had banked 
ten pounds a year for her, so that there was a little 
sum in the bank for her of which she had known 
nothing. 

Jenny cried a little, and said there was no one 
like Grandpapa and Grandmamma. 

On the Tuesday evening Elly had four five- 
pound notes in her possession. She took them 
from Jenny with a heartbroken look that made 
enny very, very sad. 

The following evening Elly asked her sister to 
take a little walk. Elly had been shut up in her 
room all day, so that the rest of the family had 
seen little of her except at meal-times. She took 
Jenny’s arm, and said, 

**Do you care for me ?’ 

“Elly!” The pressure of the arm and the 
tone of the voice were enough. 

**Should you miss me much if—if—” 

“Don’t, my darling! You must not talk so.” 

““What do you think I mean?” said Elly. 

“If you died—my darling, it makes me so sad 
—you won’t die—you’ll be happy by-and-by.” 

“I don’t think I'll die,” said Elly; “I’m too 
young and strong; but—”’ And she stopped and 
looked up in Jenny’s face with a look that startled 
her sister, and then suddenly moved on, and began 
to talk of some commonplace thing as she said, 
** How stupid of me!” 

But that night, when Elly said good-night to 
her grandparents, the tears came like rain; and 
Jenny led her upstairs, and tried to soothe and 
comfort her. 

“‘Let me come and sleep with you to-night, 
darling,” she said, when Elly grew quieter. 

**No, no. Good-night, dear, good-night. Go 
to bed, darling.” 
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Jenny would not have left her, but Elly seemed 
to want to be alone; so Jenny went away, and 
shut her door, and all in the house was very 
silent. 

Jenny could not sleep for thinking of Elly, 
whose sad little face and clinging arms haunted 
her. Sometimes she made up her mind to go 
and stay with her; but Elly might be asleep, and 
if so her going in might waken her. At last she 
fell into a kind of doze, which was broken by the 
sound of a door opening. Jenny started up and 
listened ; it was Elly’s door, that she felt sure of. 
She heard Elly come out, walk about the lobby, 
and go back again, shutting the door very softly 
after her. Jenny was broad awake now; the sun 
would soon rise; as she sat up in her bed she 
could see flushes of colour about the sky. Little 
Elly was awake too, and Jenny longed so utterly 
to see the child that she thought she would get 
up and listen whether there was any stirring still 
going on. So Jenny got up, put on her dressing- 
gown and slippers, and opened her door as softly 
as Elly had opened hers. The doors of all the 
rooms were shut, and the big window on the 
stairs was fast shuttered and bolted, so the lobby 
was unlighted except by the streak that came 
when Jenny opened the doorof her room. Right 
in the path of that broad light-streak something 
white was lying. Jenny stepped out and picked 
it up. It was a letter addressed in Elly’s hand- 
writing. 

To dear Grandmamma and Jenny. 


Could it be some surprise ? Not a joyful one, for 
had not Elly been more desperately sad that day 
than even she had been for the last ten days ? 

After two or three moments’ hesitation Jenny 
opened the letter and read this: 


**Kranmullin, August 28, 1870. 

‘* DARLING GRANNY AND JENNY,—Before you get this 
I will be many, many miles away. I’m so dreadfully miser- 
able that I can’t bear to be here any longer, and I’m making 
you all miserable too. 

** Please, Granny, pay Jenny twenty pounds out of the 
money for the cow and my next quarter’s allowance. 

**T am very wicked, but I am as miserable as I am wicked, 
so please pity me. 

**T entreat you not to try to find out whereIam. Iam 
never coming home any more. I’ve been such a wretch to 
you and 4zm and everybody. Dearest Jenny, be doubly good 
to sweet Granny and darling Grandpapa, not that they will 
miss me, for I’ve always been so selfish. 

** Your own loving 
* Eiry.” 


Jenny folded up the letter, and walked straight 
into Elly’s room without knocking, or giving any 
signal of her approach. Elly was standing at her 
little table, a lighted candle was by her, and she 
was rummaging among some papers in her desk. 
She was dressed in one of her winter dresses, a 
dark grey tweed, and had on a black jacket. On 
the bed were lying her cloak, strapped up with 
her umbrella, a little carpet bag, and her hat. 
She started and turned sharp round when she 
heard Jenny come in, then she said, “ Why, it’s 








you—you frightened me—you look like a ghost 
in that white dressing-gown. I’ve dropped a note 
and I’m looking for it.” 

Jenny went up to the child, and put her arms 
round her and said, “ Dearie, I’ve found your 
note, and read it.” 

Elly was white enough in the face, but she 
turned whiter. She paused as if taking breath, 
and then said, “ Jenny, you’re a dishonourable, 
mean, prying wretch !” 

Then she broke out into weeping and flung 
off Jenny’s arms. 

‘“* Hush, my darling—Elly—listen 

“I’m going; you're not to stop me. I shall be 
late, it will take me just three hours to walk into 
Weybridge, and the train goes at seven.” 

‘“* My dear, where are you going ?” 

“I’m going—you'll not tell ?” 

“No, not if you don’t go.” 

“ But I will go,” said Elly, ‘I must go—you 
may be a traitor if you like, but I'll go. I can’é 
stay here.” 

“‘Oh, my darling, my darling! give up going 
at least for to-day. Let us talk over things—don’t 
go this morning. And you mustn’t walk into Wey- 
bridge. Fancy my poor little darling going all 
that way, carrying those things.” 

After much persuasion Jenny got Elly to pro- 
mise to give up that morning’s journey ; and then 
Elly told her that she was going to England—to 
London. She knew there was a deaconesses’ 
institution there, and she thought the sisters would 
take herin. ‘I'll have some money left out of 
the twenty pounds and I'll have some more by- 
and-by to give them, you know, Jenny, and I can 
earn my keep till then by blacking the boots and 
mending the linen. I'll work very, very hard.” 

She was going to Dublin by the early train, and 
meant to cross by the boat from the North Wall 
that afternoon. 

There she sat, a little huddled-up heap of 
misery, at Jenny’s feet, and told her all this with a 
heartbroken voice, and cried plentifully all the 
time. Jenny’s tears came like rain, and fell on the 
little bowed brown head. 

Presently the head was raised. ‘ Jenny, what 
a pig Iam! you're as cold as a stone! how could 
I let you sit so?” 

She jumped up, unstrapped her cloak, wrapped 
it round Jenny, and then resumed her place at her 
sister’s knee. 

“Do you think me very wicked ?” she asked. 

“No, dear, not a bit wzcked—only you have for- 
gotten how we all love you, and how we should 
miss you and grieve for you.” 

“*T can’t bear it, Jenny; I can’é live here any 
longer.” 

** But, dearie, Grandpapa and Grandmamma, 
just think of the fright and anxiety it would cause 
them! It might, and I think would, make them 
very ill indeed.” 

Elly shuddered. 

“Don’t, Jenny, I’m a wicked wretch, and I wish 
I could die; and Jenny, Jenny, I’ll never see him 
any more !” 

** Darling, you will soon.” 

“Don’t speak to me, Jenny; I don’t want to 
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see him. Oh, I mus¢ see him. No, no, never 
any more. I must go away, I must.” 

But Jenny spoke, and Elly listened to her ten- 
der, earnest words. ‘‘ Darling, we never save our- 
selves from the consequences of one wrong by 
doing another. When we do wrong, let us face it 
boldly, face it with the strength that comes after 
repentance and forgiveness. Elly, you could not 
repair any error of yours by making us all misera- 
ble on your account; and you cannot right your 
life by spoiling it. You know, my precious, that, 
even if it were practicable for you to go into an 
institution of the kind you talk of, you would be 
very unhappy. My own dear, you must stay with 
us, and live your dear life freely and truly, and light 
will come again. And, darling, I cannot think 
that there need be always that pain ; I think if you 
wrote to Tom—” 

““No, Jenny; I had his letter; a hard, cruel 
letter; and it made me feel dreadful. I can’t— 
and oh! it’s so awful about Byron, and Kelly, and 
all. Jenny, I don’t think you know how I feel the 
horror of it. You know the jokes one reads and 
hears about poteen, and the sort of fun people 
make out of it. Oh, Jenny, 1 didn’t think—I 
didn’t see what a thing that looked so small might 
lead to. I didn’t see that not caring about law 
might mean such terrible things. What shall I 
do? What shall I do?” 

Jenny’s arm held her fast, and Jenny’s voice 
spoke of hope. 

‘*Look here, darling. We'll put some of our 
money together and get the best counsel we can 
for Byron, and we'll manage to do something for 
Kelly too.” 

A gleam of light came over Elly’s face. 

““Oh, Jenny, how splendid! I never thought 
of that! Here’s the twenty pounds! Oh, 
Jenny!” 

She put the notes into Jenny’s hand, and kissed 
her and clasped her and nestled childlike into her 
faithful bosom. Then Jenny made her undress 
and go to bed, and she stayed with her and held 
her in her arms until sleep, the healer, had come. 


Elly woke up from her sleep refreshed and 
came down with a smile on her face. Mr. 
Donovan said, “‘Oh, my little colleen! is she 
going to be my sunshine again?” and Grand- 
mamma smiled back Elly’s smile ; and when the 
girl said, ‘‘ Dear Granny, won’t you forgive me ?’ 
held her in her arms, and said, ““My darling, God 
bless you!” 

Elly went over to the school after reading, and 
gave an object lesson, and made the children very 
happy, and then she walked about the garden with 
Mr. Donovan, and talked with him and laughed 
too, and the brilliant sunshine was over all. 

When Tom Maxwell came to the Kranmullin 


barracks that day there was a little note awaiting 
him from Jenny. He read it, and looked a little 
stern at first, and then— 

At about one o’clock Jenny came to Elly, 
saying, “I’ve news, dear; Kelly is likely to get 
well very fast, and the trial is to begin on the 
15th of next month.” 

Elly started. ‘ Oh, 
thought of it till just now. 
appear ?” 

**I don’t think so, darling; To—Some one I 
asked thinks decidedly not; but if so we shall all 
be with you. Come in, my dear, and speak to the 
person who told me—come.” 

Jenny took Elly’s hand and ran up the hall- 
door steps, and across the hall; the drawing- 
room door was open; Jenny left her sister there, 
and Elly went in. Some one was standing on the 
hearthrug. [Elly did not start, but went straight 
on, and the two reached each other more quickly 
than I can tell—the two who were not to be sepa- 
rated any more. 

What a glorious day it was, and how the old 
sweetness and brightness reigned everywhere ! 

The trial came on shortly, and how the defence 
was conducted I do not know, but the sentence 
was as light as was consonant with the majesty of 
outraged law, as Mr. Donovan told Elly with 
twinkling eyes. 


Jenny—tell me—I never 
Will they make me 


When the marriage-feast was made for Tom 
and Elly, none of those of whom we have heard 
was forgotten, and whatever ought to have been 
done by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Maxwell for Byron 
and family and Kelly and family was done. 

Tom and Elly have lived to see dark and terrible 
times come to Ireland. They have not fled from 
rod in her hour of pain and need, but work bravely 

n, doing all in their power to bring to Ireland 
the light of knowledge, the comfort of an assured 
foundation, and the blessing of peace. 

They are very happy, these two. There are 
some beautiful words which Tom sometimes sings. 
The singing is only for his small children’s benefit, 
for no tune is ever discernible, as he drones out, his 
face beaming with love and content, words written 
by Thomas Davis, that true poet, whose gift to 
us might have beena far nobler one if it had been 
unmarred by the spirit of hatred and unforgiveness. 
They tell us that “Love has no selfishness ;” 
they speak of the sweetness of home; they tell of 
faith and love, the royal gifts that the world gives 
not nor takes away; and they end thus— 


** And as it slowly rose, 
’T will tranquilly repose, 
A rock ’mid melting snows, 
Eibhlin 4 ruin,” 











“THE BEST HUNDRED BOOKS.”* 


BY A DESULTORY READER, 


FIRST 


TTHE topic of books and reading is always 
fascinating. ‘That is a charming picture in 
which Plato shows us his master Socrates 

allured into the country to “a fair and shady 

resting-place, full of summer sounds and scents.” 

‘The attraction thither was a dook. ‘1 do indeed 

believe,” he says to his friend Phzedrus, “that 

you have found a spell with which to draw me out 
of the city into the country, as hungry cows are 
led by waving before them a bough ora fruit. For 
only hold up in like manner a book before me, 
and you may lead me all round Attica, and over 
the wide world!” ¢ But in our day the attraction 
has become a bewilderment ; and the question is, 

What shall we read? Sir John Lubbock has re- 

cently, as we all know, specified his ‘‘ Hundred 

Books.” Others have criticised the selection, 

many have eagerly joined in the discussion. The 

hundred have swoilen to more than four times the 
number, and the literature of all time seems put 
upon its trial. 

One preliminary question, or rather two, may be 
worth asking :—‘* The Best Books”—for whom, 
and for what? The ‘general reader” is a vague 
phrase, and even a “liberal education” has its 
specialties. ‘The course of literature suitable for a 
merchant or a banker must be modified for the 
needs of a physician or a divine. Or, should it 
be intended to lay down a plan of reading inde- 
pendent of any particular profession—suited, for 
instance, to an educated youth before entering on 
life’s work, or to a country gentleman of leisure, 
or toa young lady of literary tastes at the close 
of her school days, the list is far too long. No 
mortal capacity could compass the “ hundred,” 
and both restriction and selection would be im- 
perative. Sir John Lubbock’s choice is, for the 
most part, admirable; but there are some volumes 
in it that would hardly draw a Socrates “all over 
Attica !” 

Reading, as it has been well said, may be one 
of the idlest of employments: and perhaps there 
is hardly one of us that does not read at once too 
little and too much. In one of his pleasant and 
thoughtful letters, the late F. W. Robertson of 
Brighton writes :— 

**T never knew but one or two fast readers, and readers 
of many books, whose knowledge was worth anything. Miss 
Martineau says of herself that she is the slowest of readers, 
sometimes a page in an hour; but then what she reads she 
makes her own. Girls read too much and think too little. 


*** Contemporary Review,” February, 1886 ; ‘* Lecture on Books and 
Reading,” by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., m.p. ‘‘ The Best Hundred 
Books,” “ Pall Mall Gazette,” Extra No. 24. 


t “ Plato,” “ Phacdrus,” Jowett’s translation, vol. ii., p. 107. 
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I will answer for it that there are few girls of eighteen who 
have not read more books than I have: and as to religious 
books, I could count upon my fingers in two minutes all I 
ever read ; but they are mine. Sir Erskine Perry said the 
other day that, a fortnight ago, in conversation with Comte, 
one of the most profound thinkers in Europe, Comte told 
him that he had read an incredibly small number of books 
these last twenty years—I forget how many—and scarcely 
ever a review ; but then what Comte reads lies there fructi- 
fying, and comes out a living tree, with leaves and fruit. 
That multifarious reading weakens the mind more than doing 
nothing, for it becomes a necessity at last, like smoking, anc! 
is an excuse for the mind to lie dormant, whilst thought is 
poured in and runs through, a clear stream over unproductive 
gravel, on which not even mosses grow. It is the idlest of 
all idlenesses, and leaves more of impotency than any other. I 
do not give myself asa specimen, for my nervous energies 
are shattered by stump-oratory, its excitements and reactions; 
but I know what reading is, for I could read once and did. 
I read hard, or not at all; never skimming, never turning 
aside to merely inviting books ; and Plato, Aristotle, Butler. 
Thucydides, Sterne, Jonathan Edwards, have passed like the 
iron atoms of the blood into my mental constitution. What 
I have thus appropriated remains, and if I had not appro- 
ptiated it, there would be no soil now or hereafter to grow 
anything on even for appearance.” * 


This is good advice, so far so it goes. So Arch- 
deacon Hare says, in “‘Guesses at Truth:” ‘* Desul- 
tory reading is very mischievous, by fostering 
habits of loose discontinuous thought, by turning 
the memory into a common sewer for rubbish of 
all sorts to float through, and by relaxing the 
power of attention, which of all our faculties most 
needs care and is most improved by it.” Yet there 
is another side to the question. We are not 
always in the mood to read the greatest and the 
best. There is some fruit for the desultory reader 
also, even for the omnivorous, provided he has 
the taste to shun mere garbage, and the energy to 
think as wellas to read. It is as in conversation : 
we are not always discussing high themes with 
philosophers and divines; we have not the oppor- 
tunity, and if we had we should sometimes be 
willing to forego it. Friendly chat forms no in- 
considerable proportion of our intercourse with 
others. So it is with books. Longfellow begs, in 
one of his poems, for an evening’s reading :— 


** Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time.” 


A keen and eager mind will learn something from 
every one, and those who would sternly condemn 
miscellaneous reading should be prepared to dis- 
countenance miscellaneous talk. ‘The world would 
become very dreary to some of us were a limit to 
be imposed on either! 





* “ Life and Letters,” vol. ii., p. 209. 
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Another point to be noted is that the power, and 
so the real value, of most books is, as the philo- 
sophers say, “‘ subjective.” A good book, read dur- 
ing the formative period of life, has laid hold of us 
more strongly and influenced us more deeply than 
many a better book, studied when thought and 
belief had assumed a harder mould. It would be 
interesting for several persons to compare the 
books that have thus affected their intellectual life. 
Sir J. Lubbock’s critics have no doubt in many 
instances unconsciously brought their own indi- 
viduality to bear upon the list; adding to it books 
which were much to them, although but little to 
others, and on the other hand rejecting some of 
the highest mark which they missed at the sus- 
ceptible period of their lives. If my own experi- 
ence is admissible here, I would say that I can 
hardly understand why the list should omit Cole- 
ridge’s “‘ Aids to Reflection,” and “ Biographia 
Literaria ;” while the catalogue of English poets 
is without the name of Cowper. We might tole- 
rate, though not without surprise, the omission of 
Shelley and Byron from a list of poets in which 
Southey is included, as well as the introduction of 
Wordsworth only as represented in ‘‘ Mr. Arnold’s 
selection ;” but it is inexcusable to have made no 
mention of the poet who, beyond all others of his 
generation, led the minds of readers from con- 
ventionalism and artificiality to the purity and 
simplicity of nature, disclosing the beauty of com- 
mon and homely things, and blending with ex- 
quisite finish of phrase a kindly humour and 
“‘natural piety,” as remarkable as his firm recog- 
nition of Christian truth. We would not displace 
Gray, but the name of Cowper shines with at least 
an equal lustre. 

But to return to this point of subjective judg- 
ment. No two persons, perhaps, would have 
exactly the same experience with respect to the 
books that have had the greatest power over their 
minds. Any contribution, however, to the stock 
of personal reminiscences may be useful. And, 
for my part, I should mention three books out of 
the multitude read in early days, which were pre- 
eminently influential. None of them is in Sir 
John Lubbock’s list. The first of the three was 
John Foster’s four “Essays”: ‘Ona Man’s Writing 
Memoirs of Himself,” ‘‘On Decision of Cha- 
racter,” “‘On the Application of the Epithet 
Romantic,” and *‘On the Aversion of Men of 
Taste to Evangelical Religion.” The book is old- 
fashioned now; few, perhaps, read it: those who 
do marvel at its form—letters, as Foster's bio- 
grapher tells us, to the young lady betrothed to 
the essayist: but to one reader at least the volume 
seemed to open new worlds of thought. The 
impression was hardly to be analysed; perhaps the 
chief value of the book was in the glimpses that 
it gave of the connection between the religious 
teachings familiar from childhood and a profound 
ethical philosophy. The last essay in particular 
brought out the harmony of a deep evangelical 
belief with broad and liberal views of literature 
and life, in a manner both new and startling, with 
wholesome lessons alike for narrow religionists 
and for irreligious erat’. The second work to 
be mentioned was in form more philosophic still, 











and was in truth a very hard nut for a lad of seven- 


teen to crack! It was Jonathan Edwards “‘ On 
the Freedom of the Will,” a book of stern, flaw- 
less, triumphant logic, bracing and strengthening 
to the intellect, whatever we may think of its 
conclusions. We need not now be concerned to 
inquire into the foundation on which its reason- 
ings rest. othe book itself Ican never cease to 
be thankful, as the first revelation of what meta- 
physical inquiries really meant, and as the setting 
forth of the Calvinistic system of thought in all its 
rigidness and grandeur. ‘The third book, met 
with at a somewhat later period, was a welcome 
alterative to Foster and to Edwards—a book in 
its way as full of thought as theirs, but replete 
also with tenderness and beauty, and shaped to 
great practical ends. It was Stanley’s ‘* Life of Dr. 
Arnold.” ‘The beok, I felt at the time, and have 
felt more strongly since, was open to much criti- 
cism ; but in one aspect it was priceless, as giving 
form and expression to convictions, earnestly but 
crudely held in those youthful days, as to the 
supremacy of conscience, and the religiousness that 
may pervade every part of life. This biography, if 
I mistake not, has had a deep and lasting, if in- 
direct, influence upon all the churches, and espe- 
cially upon religious literature. For one thing, 
it has powerfully helped to realise the ideal 
sketched by Dr. Arnold himself in his memorable 
criticism on the Useful Knowledge Society of 
fifty years ago. 

“] am not wishing,” he says, “to see the 
Society’s tracts turned into sermons, far less to 
see them intermeddle in what are strictly theo- 
logical controversies ; but I am sure that, with the 
exception of the Unitarians, all Christians have a 
common ground in all that is essential in Chris- 
tianity, and beyond this I never wish to go. It 
does seem to me as forced and unnatural in us 
now to dismiss the principles of the Gospel and 
its great motives from our consideration—as is 
done habitually, for example, in Miss Edgeworth’s 
books—as it is to fill our pages with Hebraisms 
and to speak in the words and style of the Bible. 
The slightest touches of Christian principle and 
Christian hope in the Society’s biographical and 
historical articles would be a sort of living salt to 
the whole, and would exhibit that union which I 
never will consent to think unattainable between 
goodness and wisdom, between everything that is 
manly, sensible, and free, and everything that is 
pure and self-denying, and humble, and heavenly.” 

These three books — Foster, Edwards, and 
Arnold—are by no means put forward as likely to 
have a similar influence upon other readers, nor 
would I even claim for them a place among the 
“Hundred.” Perhaps, in fact, they may be classed 
among the writings that have done their work ; and 
though I think they can never be quite obsolete, 
they have ceased to speak with the olden freshness 
and power. Their thoughts, so far as they are wise 
and true, have passed into the ordinary currency, 
and what was once a novelty has become com- 
monplace. It is ever thus. Many a true teacher 
of men achieves his highest function in supersed- 
ing himself. The original utterance soon turns 
into a truism. No one questions it, or traces it 
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upward to its source in the mind of some brave 
solitary thinker. Thus many an “ epoch-making” 
book passes away with the epoch that produced 
it, while others endure for all time. 

The difference between the two classes of books 
is in what we may term, without attempting a 
precise definition, their Zferary quality. It is on 
this, no doubt, that Sir John Lubbock proceeds. 
Hence he excludes most books of science. They 
register facts for their own generation, and yield 
in turn to books of ampler research and wider 
generalisation. The works, however, which lay 
down the essential principles of scientific research 
are rightly mentioned, as Bacon’s “ Novum Or- 
ganum” and Descartes’ ‘‘ Discourse on Method.” 
To these might with advantage have been added 
Sir John Herschel’s “ Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy,” an invaluable book, suscep- 
tible indeed of large illustration from recent dis- 
coveries, but with hardly a paragraph that can be 
pronounced obsolete. The o#/y work that Sir 
John Lubbock specifies on natural science in 
detail, apart from those on the principles of 
investigation, is Darwin’s “‘ Origin of Species,” a 
choice that seems questionable on several grounds. 
True, Mr. Swinburne, in his letter on the subject, 
couples Darwin with Bacon; and on the other 
hand Mr. Ruskin writes that ‘“‘ Darwin has a fasci- 
nation for ail vainly curious and idly speculative 
persons, and has collected, in the train of him, 
every impudent imbecility in Europe, like a dim 
comet wagging its useless tail of phosphorescent 
nothing across the steadfast stars.”* But apart 
from criticisms like this, why should biology be 
the only science honoured by literary recogni- 
tion ? 

Equally open to exception is Sir John Lubbock’s 
choice of metaphysical works. The commendation 
of G. H. Lewes’ “‘ History of Philosophy” can be 
accounted for only on subjective grounds. To 
insert it as among the “‘ Hundred Best Books” is 
almost an affront to the understanding. And, for 
the rest, British philosophy is poorly represented, 
to say the least, by Mill’s “* Logic,” Berkeley ‘‘ On 
Human Knowledge,” Locke’s ‘‘ Conduct of the 
Understanding” (not his greater and more famous 
treatise), and Hume’s “ Essays.” Of German 
philosophical works there is no mention, and if 
Fichte, Hegel, Schopenhauer might fairly be 
omitted, on what principle are we to account for 
the exclusion of Immanuel Kant ? 

The more exclusively literary part of the list 
will be considered in another paper. The religious 
section excites some grave reflections. Six books 
relating to non-Christian religious systems are 
mentioned; and perhaps it is obligatory on all stu- 
dents of human thought to know something at first 
hand of Confucius, Buddha, and Mohammed. The 
‘** Meditations” also of Marcus Aurelius, and the 
**Enchiridion” of Epictetus, ought to be read, as 
showing heathenism at its best. The “ Ethics” 





* Much of the popular half-knowledge respecting great biological 
problems is humorously caricatured by Lord Beaconsfield in his sketch of 
the learned lady who was volubly expounding the doctrine of develop- 
ment as set forth by the great Professor Dusty: ‘‘ We were fishes, and 
we shall be frogs—no, we were first fishes and then we were frogs, and 
in the end we shall be angels.” 











of Aristotle belong to a different category, and is a 
book rather for professed students. 

The books on Christian doctrine and life are 
curiously few; and yet, on the literary ground, it 
is difficult to add greatly to their number. Here 
is the compiete list: The Brste; “The Apostolic 
Fathers,” translated by Archbishop Wake; St. 
Augustine’s ‘‘Confessions;” the ‘“ Imitation of 
Christ ;” Pascal’s ‘‘ Thoughts ;” Butler’s ‘‘ Anal- 
ogy;” Jeremy Taylors ‘Holy Living,” and 
““ Holy Dying ;” the “ Pilgrim’s Progress;” and 
the ‘‘ Christian Year.” Two other books are in- 
cluded in this part of the scheme: Spinoza’s 
“Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,” and Comte’s 
“Catechism of Positive Philosophy,” by Con- 
greve; but these, as essentially non-Christian, may 
be excluded. It should be remembered also that 
all works by living authors are omitted. 

The Brste. What is the place which our fore- 
most literary men assign to what we believe to be 
“the Oracles of God”? Is it simply that of a 
help to the study of “‘ comparative religion,” or 
that of a collection of ancient writings, unique in 
literary value, or that of an inspired teacher and 
heavenly guide? It is interesting to look at two 
of the letters bearing on this point. Mr. William 
Morris (author of the ‘Earthly Paradise”) ad- 
mits the Hebrew Bible; ‘excluding the twice-done 
parts, and some pieces of mere Jewish ecclesiasti- 
cism,” and omits all mention of the New Testa- 
ment. Mr. Swinburne specifies “‘ Selections from 
the Bible, comprising Job, the Psalms, Ecclesi- 
astes, the Song of Solomon, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Joel; 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, the 
Gospel and the First Epistle of St. John, and the 
Epistle of St. James.” No mention of St. Paul! 
This is literary dilettanteism; and, so treated, 
the Bible fails to speak in its own true tones to 
mind and heart. Very instructive is the contrast 
suggested in a letter by Mr. H. M. Stanley, the 
African explorer. He started from the coast 
with a whole library in three loads, ‘but as my 
men lessened in numbers, stricken by famine, 
fighting, and sickness, one by one they were re- 
luctantly thrown away, until finally I possessed 
only the Bible, Shakspeare, Carlyle’s ‘ Sartor Re- 
sartus,’ Norie’s ‘ Navigation,’ and ‘ Nautical Al- 
manac, for 1877.’ Poor Shakspeare was after- 
wards burned by demand of the foolish people of 
Zinga. At Bonea, Carlyle and Norie and Nauti- 
cal Almanac were pitched away, and J had only the 
old Bible left.’ ‘There is a fine parable here of 
many a life’s journey, if we will only consider it! 

But as to other books, instinct more or less with 
the spirit of the Bible, is it not a wonder that so 
few can be mentioned? Think of the vast battalions 
of books on the ‘“ Evidences ”—sufficient, we 
should think, to rout all the forces of infidelity for 
ever—and here in the ‘“‘ Best Hundred” is one 
solitary representative of the mighty army—in 
Butler’s “‘ Analogy ”—a book, after all, not so much 
of actual evidence as of method. In this respect 
it can never lose its value. 

The “Apostolic Fathers,” in Wake’s transla- 
tion or some other, must always have value of a 
certain kind—chiefly negative, showing to us how 
far beneath the Apostles and Evangelists were 














their companions and next successors. But when 
this lesson is well learned, there is little to tempt 
the reader much further, notwithstanding the 
labour which Bishop Lightfoot has recently and 
most self-denyingly devoted to the remains of 
Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp. As for Hermas 
and the pseudo-Barnabas, who but the determined 
student will ever care to read them ? 

The other religious books mentioned are worthy 
of thoughtful study, although, with regard to St. 
Augustine’s ‘‘ Confessions,” there is truth in Mr. 
Ruskin’s criticism that “religious people nearly 
always think too much about themselves, and there 
are many saints whom it is much more desirable 
to know the history of—St. Patrick (Mr. Ruskin 
characteristically adds) to begin with.” The 
“City of God” is, however, a truly magnificent 
book, without the enthralling individual interest 
of the ‘“‘ Confessions,” but to be substituted for it 
by all who would understand St. Augustine’s great- 
ness, and the character of his era. 

That the “Imitation of Christ” should have 
exerted so wide an influence on characters the 
most diverse—the energetic and active, the re- 
cluse and meditative, the rationalistic and the 
mystic alike—is something wonderful in the his- 
tory of human thought. General Wolseley writes 
in one of the letters now before us that when in 
the field he has always carried ‘‘the Book of 
Common Prayer,” ‘‘‘Thomas 4 Kempis,” and the 
**Soldier’s Pocket Book.” We all remember, 
again, how George Eliot, in one of the most 
moving passages of her “ Mill on the Floss,” 
describes the influence of the “ Imitatio” on her 
restless, impulsive, self-torturing heroine, Maggie. 
“It was written by a hand that waited for the 
heart’s prompting: it is the chronicle of a soli- 
tary, hidden anguish, struggle, trust and triumph, 
not written on velvet cushions to teach endurance 
to those who are treading with bleeding feet on 
the stones. And so it remains to all time a lasting 
record of human needs and human consolations.” 
Yet we have always felt that it does not reach the 
ideal suggested by its title. The true imitation of 
Christ has in it less of monastic quietism, more, so 
to speak, of the sunshine and the breeze: yet 
that the book should be the chosen companion of 
men of strenuous action shows how deeply the 
ideal life for which we long contrasts with the 
tone and spirit of the hour. 

“The “ Holy Living” and “ Holy Dying” of 
Jeremy Taylor, and the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” are 
the only works in the theological section that Mr. 
Ruskin approves. These are in fact essential to 
every religious reader. But I venture to say that 
Baxter’s ‘‘ Saint’s Rest” is not unworthy to be 
placed beside the former. It has not the stately 
swell of the bishop’s eloquence, but it is more 
artless, and at least as deeply true to the expe- 
riences of a healthy Christian life. Only Baxter 
has greatly suffered by abridgment and conden- 
sation. His book should be given as he wrote it, 
omitting only the quaint chapters on witchcraft and 
demonology ; and then the verdict of those pious 
souls of many generations, who have found strength 
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and succour in the words of the brave Puritan, 
would be fully confirmed by the judgment of 
critics like Archbishop Trench, who writes that, 
*“‘Although Baxter has none of those Jdravure 
passages which must have cost Jeremy Taylor so 
much of thought and pains, in the ‘ Saint’s Rest’ 
there reigns a robust and masculine eloquence, 
nor does it want from time to time rare and 
unsought felicity of language which once heard 
can scarcely be forgotten.” 

There only remain, of the theological series, 
Pascal’s ‘‘ Thoughts,” and the “ Christian Year.” 
Of these we need say little. The former is one of 
the world’s classics. The latter, we cannot but 
believe, is destined to a lower place than it now 
occupies. It has some surpassing felicities, and 
as the work of a young man it is wonderful. The 
tone, the spirit, the very music, are akin to Words- 
worth’s, the sentiment is often fervently religious, 
often intensely ecclesiastical. ‘The atmosphere is 
heavy, incense-laden, and only occasionally do we 
emerge into the fresh pure invigorating air of a 
manly faith. Yet it is the only volume of “ sacred 
poetry” to which Sir John Lubbock refers. Mr. 
Ruskin erases it with a black mark, although not 
so black, we are bound to acknowledge, as that 
which he has drawn through the names of 
Southey, Hume, Macaulay, Emerson, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, and Kingsley. 

But, on the whole, the paucity of books on the 
list, definitely Christian in their teaching, is a most 
noteworthy fact, especially when we remember the 
enormous number of volumes that have been de- 
voted ever since the invention of printing to the dis- 
cussion of theological questions or the enforcement 
of Christian truth. What does it mean? That 
these books are not in any high sense “ litera- 
ture,” or that our literary men are hopelessly per- 
verse in not recognising their claims? These 
questions are worth more consideration than we 
can now give. Mr. A. Black, the publisher, writes, 
naively enough, “that there is no digest of this 
great subject (religion) ina popular and accessible 
form.” Who will attempt one ? 

This should be borne in mind, that the vast 
majority of Christian writers have been speakers 
too. Their best has been in the form of sermons, 
and in seeking to impress the hearer they miss 
the reader. Sir John Lubbock has no sermons on 
his list, nor commentaries, nor disquisitions upon 
creeds, nor ecclesiastical treatises and histories, 
nor systems of theology. In fact, the best theo- 
logical writings can be no more than expositions 
of that which is beyond them all, the eternal 
Scriptures. The BrsLe remains, and readers of 
every generation, from very dissatisfaction with all 
human attempts to expound its deepest meaning, 
must still resort for themselves to the pure word 
of truth. Never to be superseded or outworn, it 
remains, wiser than man’s highest wisdom, purer 
than man’s holiest ideal; open to every man’s 
access; at the head of the literature of the world, 
but not too great or lofty to have a voice for all 
who have “ ears to hear.” 

s 


. G. G. 
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CHAPTER I.—SUNNY MEMORIES OF THE BORDER LAND—BERWICK-ON-TWEED, 


iti BORDEK LRIDGE, BERWICK. 


“TT TELL you what it is, my boy,” said a well- 
known London editor to me one day, shortly 
before I started on my long tour in the 

Wanderer. ‘I tell you what it is, you'll ever 

do it.” 

He was standing a little way off my caravan as 
he spoke, so as to be able to take her all in, 
optically, and his head was cocked a trifle to one 
side, consideringly. 

** Never do what ?” 

“Never reach Scotland.” 

“Why ?” 

“Why? First, because a two-ton caravan is 
too much for even two such horses as you have, 
considering the hills you will have to encounter; 
and, secondly,” he added, with a sly smile, 
** because Scotchmen never ‘ gang back.’”’ 

I seized that little world-wise editor just above 
the elbow. He looked beseechingly up at me. 

“* Let go,” he cried ; “ your fingers are made of 
iron fencing; my arm isn’t.” 

*“Can you for one moment imagine,” -I said, 
“what the condition of this England of yours 
would be were all the Scotchmen to be suddenly 
taken out of it; suddenly to disappear from great 
cities like Manchester and Liverpool, from posts 
of highest duty in London itself, from the Navy, 
from the Army, from the Volunteers? Is the bare 
idea not calculated to induce a more dreadful 
nightmare than even a lobster salad ?” 





“I think,” said the editor, quietly, as I released 
him, ‘“‘we might manage to meet the difficulty.” 

But despite the dark forebodings of my neigh- 
bours, and the insinuations of this editor, here I 
am in bonnie Scotland. 


‘* My foot is on my native heath, 
And my name is— ” 


Well, the reader knows what my name is. 

I have pleasant recollections of my last day or 
two’s drive in Northumberland north, just before 
entering my native land. 

Say from the Blue Bell Hotel at Belford. What 
a stir there was in that pretty little town to be sure! 
We were well out of it, because I got the Wan- 
derer brought to anchor in an immensely large 
stack-yard. There was the sound of the circus’s 
brass band coming from a field some distance off; 
the occasional whoop la! of the merry-go-rounds 
and patent-swing folks, and the bang-banging of 
rifles at the itinerant shooting galleries; but that 
was all there was to disturb us. 

I remember thinking that I never saw brawnier, 
wirier men than those young farmers who met 
Earl P at his political meeting. 

I remember being somewhat annoyed at having 
to start in a procession of gipsy vans, but glad 
when we got up the hill, and when Peablossom 
and Cornflower gave them all the slip. 
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Then the splendid country we passed through ; 
the blue sea away on our right; away to the left 
the everlasting hills. The long low shores of the 
Holy Isle flanked by its square-towered castle. 
It is high water while we pass, and Lindisfarne 
is wholly an island. 

“Stay, coachman, stay; let us think; let us 
dream; let us imagine ourselves back in the days 
of long, long ago. Yonder island, my Jehu John, 
which is now so peacefully slumbering ’neath the 
midday sun, half shrouded in the blue mist of 
distance, its lordly castle only a shape, its priory 
now hidden from our view— 


* The castle with its battled walls, 
The ancient monastery’s halls, 
Yon solemn, huge, and dark-red pile, 
Placed on the margin of the isle’ 


—have a history, my gentle Jehu, far more worthy 
of being listened to than any romance that has 
ever been conceived or penned. 

** Aidan the Christian lived and laboured yon- 
der; from his home in that lone, surf-beaten island 
scintillated, as from a star, the primitive rays of 
our religion of love.” 

Jehu John (loquitur): ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, but 
that is all a kind o’ Greek to me.” 

** Knowest thou not, my gentle John, that more 
than a thousand years ago that monastery was 
built there, that— 


* In Saxon strength that abbey frowned 
With massive arches broad and round, 
That rose alternate row and row 
On pond’rous columns short and low, 
suilt ere the art was known, 
By pointed aisle and shafted stalk 
The arcades of an alleyed walk 
To emulate in stone. 
On those deep walls the heathen Dane 
Had poured his impious rage in vain.’ 


Hast never heard of St. Cuthbert ?” 

“No, sir; can’t say as ever I has.” 

“John! John! John! But that wondrous, 
that ‘mutable and unreasonable saint’ dwelt 
yonder, nor after death did he rest, John, but was 
seen by many in divers places and at divers times 
in this kingdom of Britain the Great! Have you 
never heard the legend that he sailed down the 
Tweed in a huge stone coffin ?” 

“Ha! ha! I can’t quite swallow that, sir.” 

“That his figure may even until this day be 
seen, that— 

* On a rock by Lindisfarne 

St. Cuthbert sits and toils to frame 

The sea-born beads that bear his name. 

Such tales had Whitby’s fishers told, 

And said they might his shape behold, 
And hear his anvil sound : 

A deadened clang—a huge dim form 

Seen but, and heard, when gathering storm 
And night were closing round.’ ”’ 


“It makes me a kind of eerie, sir, to hear you 
talk like that.” 
“‘I can’t help it, John; the poetry of the Great 
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Wizard of the North seems still to hang around 
these shores. I hear it in the leaves that whisper 
to the winds, in the wild scream of the sea-birds, 
and in the surf that comes murmuring across that 
stretch of sand, or goes hissing round the weed- 
clad rocks.” 

** But, John, you’ve heard of Grace Darling ? 

*‘Ah! there I do feel at home.” 

“Then you know the story. At the Longstone 
Lighthouse out yonder she lived. You see the 
castle of Bamburgh with its square tower there. 
We noticed it all day yesterday while coming to 
Belford ; first we took ét for a lighthouse, then for 
a church, but finally a bright stream of sunshine 
fell on it from behind a cloud. On it, and on 7/ 
alone, and suddenly we knew it. Well, in the 
churchyard there the lassie sleeps.” 

‘‘ Indeed, sir.” 

** Shall we dropatear to her memory, my gentle 
Jehu ?” 

** Don’t think I could screw one out, sir.” 

“Then drive on, John.” 

I remember stopping at a queer old-fashioned 
Northumbrian inn for the midday halt. We just 
drew up at the other side of the road. It wasa 
very lonely place. The inn, with its byres and 
stables, was perched on the top of a rocky hill, 
and men and horses had to climb like cats to get 
up to the doors. 

By the way, my horses do climb in a wonderful 
way. Whenever any one now says to me, “ There 
is a terrible hill a few miles on,” 

“Can a cat get up?” I inquire. 

“Oh, yes, sir; a cat could go up,” is the 
answer. 

“Then,” say I, ‘‘my horses will do it.” 

At this inn was a very, very old man, and a very, 
very old woman, and their son Brad. Brad was 
waiter, ostler, everything. Tall, slow, and canny- 
looking. 

Brad, like most of the people hereabout, spoke 
as though he had swallowed a raw potato and it 
had stuck in his throat. 

Even the North Northumbrian girls talk as if 
they suffered from chronic tonsillitis, or their 
tongues were too broad at the base. 

When the dinner had been discussed, the dishes 
washed, and I had had a rest, the horses staggered 
down the hill and were put in. 

I said to Brad, ‘‘ How much, my friend ?” 

‘““Whhat eveh yew plhease, sirr, you’gh a 
ghentleman,” replied Brad, trying apparently to 
swallow his tongue. 

I gave him two shillings. 

No sooner had it been put in his trousers pocket 
than the coin started off on a voyage of discovery 
down his leg, and soon popped out on to the 
road. [rad evidently had sprung a leak some- 
where, and for a time the money kept dropping 
from him. Whenever he moved he “layed” a 
coin, so to speak, and the last I saw of Brad he 
was leaning lazily against a fence counting his 
money. 

I remember that near the borders we climbed a 
long, long hill, and were so happy when we got to 
the top of it—the horses panting and foaming, 
and we all tired and thirsty. 


” 
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The view of the long stretch of blue hills behind 
us was very beautiful. 

Here on the hill-top was an inn, with its gable 
and a row of stables facing the road, and here on 
a bit of grass we drew up, and determined to take 
the horses out for the midday halt. But we 
reckoned without our host. 

The place was called the Cat Inn. 

The landlady was in the kitchen, making a huge 
pie. 

No, we could have no stabling. 
horses would be home in half an hour. 


Their own 


NORTHUMBRIAN 


She followed me out. 

** Half an hour's rest,” I said, “ out of the sun 
will do my poor nags some good.” 

“I tell ye, ye canna have it,” she snapped. 

“Then we can have a bucket or two of water, 
I suppose ?” 

“Never a drop. We've barely enough for our- 
selves.” 

I offered to pay for it. I talked almost angrily. 

“‘Nevera drop. You're no so ceevil.” 

Talking of Northumbrian inns, I remember 
once having a good laugh. 

A buxom young lassie, as fresh as a mountain 
daisy, had served me, during a halt, with some 
ginger ale. After drinking and putting the glass 
down on the table, I was drying my long mous- 
tache with my handkerchief, and looking at the 
lassie thoughtfully—I trust not admiringly. 

“Ah, sir,” she said, nodding her head and 
smiling, “‘ye need na be wiping your mouth, 
you're no goin’ to get a kiss from me.” 


| 


| 
| 


| 


But near Tweedmouth, in the fields of oats and 
wheat, we came upon whole gangs of girls cutting 
down thistles. Each was armed with a kind of 
reaping-hook at the end of a pole. Very pictur- 
esque they looked at a distance in their short 
dresses of green, grey, pink, or blue. But the 
remarkable thing about them was this. They all 
wore bonnets with an immense flap behind, and 
in front a wonderful contrivance called “an ugly” 
—a sunshade which quite protected even their 
noses. And this was not all, for they had the 
whole of the jaws, chin, and cheeks tied up with 





“ THISTLE LASSIES.” 





immense handkerchiefs, just as the jaws of the 
dead are sometimes bound up. 

I could not make it out. Riding on with my 
tricycle some distance ahead of the Wanderer, 
I came upon a gang of them—twenty-one in all 
—having a noontide rest, sitting and reclining on 
the flowery sward. 

I could not help stopping to look at them. 
From the little I could see of their faces some 
were really pretty. But all these “* thistle lassies” 
had their “uglies” on and their jaws tied up. 

I stopped and looked, and I could no more 
help making the following remark than a lark can 
help singing. 

“* By everything that’s mysterious,” I said, “‘ why 
have you got your jaws tied up? You're not 
dead, and you can’t all have the toothache.” 

I shall never forget as long as I live the chorus 
of laughing—the shrieks of laughter—that greeted 
this innocent little speech of mine. They did 
laugh, to be sure, and laughed and laughed, and 
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punched each other with open palms, and laughed 
again, and some had to lie down and roll and 
laugh. Oh! you just once start a Northumbrian 
lassie laughing, and she will keep it up for a time, 
I can tell you. 

But at last a young thing of may be sweet 
seventeen let the handkerchief down-drop from 
her face, detached herself from the squad, and 
came towards me. 

She put one little hand on the tricycle wheel, 
and looked into my face with a pair of eyes as 
blue and liquid as the sea out yonder. 

“We tie our chins up,” she said, “ to keep the 
sun off.” 

“*Oh-h-h!” I said ; “‘and to save your beauty.” 

She nodded, and rode on. 

But in speaking of my adventure with the 
thistle lassies to a man in Berwick— 

“Yes,” he said, “and those ladies, on a Sunday, 
come out dressed like ladies in silks and satins.” 


I remember that our first blink o’ bonnie Scot- 
land was from the hill above Tweedmouth. And 
yonder below us lay Berwick, with its tall, taper- 
ing spires and vermilion-roofed houses. Away to 
the left, far as eye could reach, sleeping in the 
sunlight, was the broad and smiling valley of the 
Tweed. The sea to the right was bright blue in 
some places, and a slaty grey where cloud shadows 
fell. It was dotted with many a white sail, with 
here and there a steamboat with a wreath of dark 
smoke, fathoms long, trailing behind it. 

Berwick-on-Tweed, I have been told more 
than once, belongs neither to Scotland nor to 
England. It is neither fish, flesh, nor good red 
herring. It is a county by itself. My Royal 
Mistress ought therefore to be called Queen of 
Great Britain, Berwick, and Ireland. 

But I will have it thus: Berwick is part and 
parcel of Scotland. Tell me not of English laws 
being in force in the pretty town; I maintain 
that the silvery Tweed is the natural dividing 
line ’twixt England and the land of mountain 
and flood. 


CHAPTER II.—SCENES IN BERWICK—BORDER MARRIAGES 
—BONNIE AYTON,. 


** Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land, 
Whose heart has ne’er within him burned, 
As home his weary footsteps turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand ?” 


HESE lines naturally rang through my mind 
as I rode on my cycle over the old Bridge of 
Tweed. The caravan was a long way behind, 

so after getting fairly into Berwick I turned 
and recrossed the bridge, and when I met the 
Wanderer I gave the tricycle up to Foley, my 
worthy valet and secretary, for I knew that he 
too wanted to be able to say in future that he 
had ridden into Scotland. 

Yes, the above lines kept ringing through my 

mind, but those in the same stirring poem that 
follow I could not truthfully recite as yet-— 





** Oh! Caledonia, stern and wild, 
Nurse meet for a poetic child ; 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood.”’ 


Because round Berwick the scenery is not stern 
and wild, and though there may be roarinyz floods, 
the mountains hold pretty far aloof. 

Through narrow archways, and up the long, 
steep streets of this border town, toiled the Wan- 
derer. We called at the post-office and got 
letters, and went on again, seeking in vain for a 
place of rest. We were nearly out of the town 
when, on stopping for a few minutes to breathe 
the horses, I was accosted by a gentleman, and 
told him my wants. 

Ten minutes afterwards the great caravan lay 
comfortably in a pork-curer’s yard, and the horses 
were knee-deep in straw in a neighbouring stable. 

A German it is who owns the place. ‘Taking 
an afternoon walk through his premises I was 
quite astonished at the amount of cleanliness 
everywhere displayed. Those pigs are posi- 
tively lapped in luxury; of all sorts and sizes 
are they, of all ages, of all colours, and of al 
breeds, from the long-snouted Berkshire to the 
pug-nosed Yorker, huddled together in every 
attitude of innocence. Here are two lying in 
each other’s arms, so to speak, but head and tail. 


They are two strides long, and sound asleep, only 
dreaming, and grunting and kicking a little in 
their dreams. I wonder what pigs do dream 
about ? Green fields, perhaps, hazel copses, and 


falling nuts and acorns. The owner of this pro- 

perty came in, late in the evening, and we hada 
leasant chat for half an hour. About pigs ? 

= about pigs principally ; pigs and politics 

Probably no town in the three kingdoms has a 
wilder, more chequered, or more romantic history 
than the once-circumvallated Berwick-on-T weed. 
How far back that history dates is somewhat of a 
mystery; more in all likelihood than a thousand 
years, to the days of Kenneth 1 of Scotland. 
He it was, so it is written, who first made the 
Tweed the boundary between the two countries. 
Is it not, however, also said that the whole 
country north of Newcastle properly belongs to 
Caledonia? However this may be, Berwick was 
a bone of contention and a shuttlecock for many 
acentury. Scores of fearful battles were fought 
in and around it; many a scene of carnage and 
massacre has its old bell-tower looked down upon; 
ay, and many a scene of pomp and pageantry as 
well. 

“It is a town,” says an old writer, “that has 
been the delight, nay, but also the ransom of 
kings—a true Helena, for which many bloody 
battles have been fought; it has been lost and 
regained many times within the compass of 
century of years; held in the hands of one king- 
dom for a time, then tossed by the other—a bail 
that never found rest till the advent of the 
union.” 

Very little, I found, remained of its ancient 
castle, only a crumbling corner or two, only a few 
morsels of mouldering ruin, which makes one sad 
to think of. 
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I read to-day in my paper, as I sit near that old 
wall, of a massacre somewhere out in China; but 
here, in this very town, Edward the First butchered 
$,000 men, women, and children. Fancy, if you 
can, that scene of bloodshed and murder, when 
the town was given up to a ribald soldiery, when 
the streets ran blood for days, and even child- 
hood, beauty, and innocence shrieked in vain for 
mercy. 

Thank God we live in happier days. To banish 
the gloomy thoughts the sight of that ruin has 
summoned up before my imagination I go for a 
walk on this bright bracing forenoon. 

From Castle Gate away seaward I journey, but 
the wall I find is now a wall no longer, only a 
shapeless length of grass-covered ruins, with here 
and there a mouldering heap of stones rising up 
through the green. Were you to dig down any- 
where in the fosse where those quiet cattle are 
grazing, you would come upon piles of human 
skulls and bones. Here rising up from the wall 
is the bell-tower, from which the tocsin used to 
sound. A strangely-shaped erection not unlike 
the tower of Babel, as depicted in old pictorial 
Bibles. 

I walk on, and seat myself at the sea end of 
this ruined wall in order to enjoy the scene. 
Hurricane Bob prefers to stand, and I know by 
the look in his eye he would like to chase those 
sheep. 

It has been raining hard all night, but it is fair 
now, with a cool breeze blowing from the nor’- 
west. 

In a field or links, ’twixt me and the sea, is a 
camp of the militia. Now and then bugles ring 
out, and the white tents look both pretty and pic- 
turesque standing out against the green. 

Looking southwards and landwards I can see 
the fertile rolling banks of the Tweed, fringed on 
the top with trees, and beyond this on the hazy 
horizon the lone Cheviot hills. 

On the coast line Bamburgh and Lindisfarne, 
though mere shapes, are just visible. 

The cloudscape is glorious, but ever changing, 
great masses of white and grey cumulus with rifts 
of bright blue sky between. 

The ocean that lies beneath these rifts of blue 
is patched with silver, under the cloud shadows it 
is grey, while away to the north again it is of a 
bright azure hue. 

Yonder are the pier and the lighthouse, while 
beneath me on the right is the town itself. 

I leave my seat, and, descending, pass through 
lower Berwick, getting a good view as I do so of 
the old walls. 

This is the fishermen’s and fisherwives’ end of 
the town. The streets are narrow and filthy, the 
houses low. I see many quaintly-dressed boat- 
men, several are nursing babies and looking proud 
and pleased. There are also playing in the gutters 
scores of naked-legged children, picturesque even 
in their filth and squalor. Here is one nursing a 


dead kitten, another making a pet of a cod’s head, 
and a third dragging along a little cart filled with 
pebbles. 
with a bit of string attached to it. 
is happy. 


The cart is simply a large crab’s shell 
But the child 





The atmosphere is not over pure, and there is 
an all-pervading odour of fried fresh herrings, 
which a starving man might possibly relish. 

I saw much of Berwick, but that much I have 
no space here to describe. 

Yet I would earnestly advise tourists to make 
this town their headquarters for a few weeks, and 
then to make excursions up the Tweed and into- 
the romantic land of Scott and Hogg, the bard 
of Ettrick. 

Indeed the places of interest in this border 
country that lie on both sides of the Tweed are 
almost too numerous to be mentioned. Past the 
Ladies’ Well you would go on your journey up 
stream, and there you would probably stop to 
drink, getting therefrom a cup that in reality 
cheers but inebriates not. If an invalid you 
might drink of this well for weeks, and perhaps 
continue your journey feeling in every vein and 
nerve the glad health-blood flowing free, feeling 
indeed that you had obtained a new lease of life. 
Onward you would go, pausing soon to look at 
the beautiful chain bridge, the tree-clad banks, 
and the merry fisher-boats. 

Etal you would visit, and be astonished at its 
quiet beauty, its old castle on the banks of the 
smooth-flowing Till, and its cottages and gardens, 
its peace-loving inhabitants and happy children. 

You would not miss Wooler, if only for the sake 
of the river and mountain scenery around it. 

Nor Chillingham, with its parks of wild cattle, 
though you would take care to keep clear of the 
maned bulls. 

If a Scot, while gazing on the battlefield of 
Flodden sad and melancholy thoughts would arise 
in your mind, and that mournful but charming 
song “The Flowers of the Forest” would run 
through your memory— 


** T’ve seen Tweed's silver stream, 

Glittering in the sunny beam, 

Grow drumlie and dark as it rolled on its way. 

O fickle fortune, why this cruel sporting ? 

O why thus perplex us poor sons of a day ? 
Thy frowns cannot fear me, 
Thy smiles cannot cheer me, 

For the Flowers of the Forest * are a’ wede away.” 


The village of Norham would calm and delight 
an invalid, however nervous he might be, and the 
tree-foliage, the flowery sward, and grand old 
castle ruin once seen on a summer's day, or even 
in the quiet summer's gloaming, could never be 
forgotten. 

Need I mention Floors Castle, Kelso Abbey, 
Melrose Abbey, or the Abbeys of Jedburgh and 
romantic Dryburgh? Scott says— 


** He who would see Melrose aright 
Must see it by the pale moonlight.” 


The same may be said about Dryburgh too. 
Just a word about St. Abb’s Head, then I'll put 
my horses to, and the Wanderer shall hurry on 
northwards ho! 





* The Scottish Army at Flodden. 














Here were the nunnery and chapel of St. Abb, 
the ruins of the former still to be seen on the top 
of precipitous cliffs that stand out into the sea. 
Go, visit St. Abb’s on a stormy day, when the 
wild waves are dashing on the rocks and the sea- 
birds screaming around. A feeling of such awe 
will steal over you as probably you never felt 
before. 


On the 17th of July, about 2.30 p.m., the Wan- 
derer rolled out of Berwick, and at four o'clock 
we crossed the undisputed line that divides Scot- 
land from sister England. 

There are two old cottages, one at each side of 
the road. This is Lamberton. 

Once there was a toll here, and here clandestine 
marriages used to be performed by priests, the last 
of whom died from an accident some time ago. 

I was told I would see a sign pointing out the 
house for border marriages, but probably it has 
been removed. ‘These border marriages were 
considered a saving in money and in time. The 
priests were not slow in looking out for custom, 
and would even suggest marriage to likely couples. 
One priest is said to have united no less than one 
thousand and five hundred. 

An old lady came out from the door of one of 
the cots. I asked her civilly, and I hope plea- 
santly, if she would marry either my coachman or 
my valet. 

She said no, she kept hens, and they were care 
and trouble enough. 

I found some ginger ale in the cheffonier, and 
had it out, and we all drank. 

“* Here’s a health, bonnie Scotland, to thee.” 

Then I got the guitar, and sang as the horses 
trotted merrily on, with music in their footsteps, 
music in every jingle of their harness, and poetry 
in their proudly tossing manes. 

The scenery around us was pleasant enough, 
but strange. Of the land we could not see half 
a mile in any direction, for the scenery was a 
series of great round knolls, or small hills, culti- 
vated to the top, but treeless and bare. It put 
me in mind of being in the doldrums in the 
tropics, every knoll or hill representing an im- 
mense smooth wave. 

The sea, close down on our right beneath the 
green-topped beetling cliffs, was as blue as ever 
I had known it to be. 

We stopped for a few minutes to gaze and 
admire. 

There was a stiff breeze blowing, that made 
the Wanderer rock like a ship in a sea-way. 
There were the scream of gulls, the cawing of 
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rooks, and the whistling of the wind through the 
ventilators, and the whispering of the waves on 
the beach beneath the cliffs, but no other sound 
to break the evening stillness. 

Within two miles of Ayton the road sweeps 
inland, and away from the sea, and a beautiful 
country bursts all at once upon the view. 

On this evening the sun’s rays slanted down- 
wards from behind great clouds, lighting up the 
trees and the hills, but causing the firs and 
spruces that were in shadow to appear almost 
black. 

Ayton Castle was passed on the right, just 
before we crossed the bridge and rattled into the 
sweet wee town of Ayton itself. The castle isa 
modern house of somewhat fantastic appearance, 
but placed upon the braeland there, among the 
woods, it looks charming, and the braeland itself 
is a cloudland of green. 

Ayton is placed in a lovely valley on the River 
Eye, which goes wimpling and winding round it. 
The town itself is pretty, rural, quaint, and quiet. 
I do wonder if it is a health resort or not, or 
whether turtle doves go there to spend the 
honeymoon. 

If they do not they ought to. 

The landlord of the hotel where I put my 
horses, like myself came from the far north ; 
he soon found me a stand for the Wanderer, a 
quiet corner in a farmer's field, where we lay snug 
enough. 

Towards sunset about ten waggon loads of happy 
children passed by. They had been at some /é/e 
or feast. How they did laugh and crow when they 
saw the great caravan, and how they did wave 
their green boughs and cheer! 

What else could I do but wave my hat in return ? 
which had the effect of making them start to their 
feet and shout till the very welkin rang, and the 
woods of bonnie Eryton re-echoed the sound. 

Reader, a word here parenthetically. I was not 
over well when I started from home just one 
month ago. I got up from “the drudgery of the 
desk’s dull wood” to start on my tour. Now I 
am hard in flesh, and I have the power to enjoy 
life as one ought to. Here is an extract from my 
diary of to-day written on the road: 

“How brightly the sun is shining. What a 
delightful sensation of perfect freedom possesses 
me! I cannot be too thankful to God for this the 
most enjoyable of all travels or outings I have 
ever had during a somewhat chequered career. It 
would hardly be too much to say that at this 
moment I feel perfectly happy and content, and 
that is surely saying a deal in a world like this.” 
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[Under this heading it is proposed to call attention at intervals to the newer scientific discoveries and 


inventions in which the ordinary reader may be presumed to take an interest. 


The progress 


of discovery within the ever-widening horizon of natural phenomena, the vast and the minute 
alike, as well as inventions and improvements in the arts and sciences, especially as they affect 
the welfare of the toilers in our industrial districts, will take a conspicuous place in the 


record. 
included. 


believe, be welcomed by our readers. ] 


The extensions of geographical discovery will, on important occasions, also be 
This new feature in the pages of the “Leisure Hour” will, we have reason to 


ASTRONOMICAL ADVANCES.—PHOTOGRAPHING THE UNSEEN. 


HE new departure which was taken in the 
investigation of the starry heavens when 
photography was called in as an auxiliary to 

the telescope is just now producing unlooked-for 
and startling results; indeed, the latest fruits of 
the method of receiving the celestial light-waves 
through the telescope, and then on to a chemical 
film, instead of their falling directly upon the 
retina of the human eye, promise to revolutionise 
astronomical methods, and to yield a knowledge 
of celestial bodies supposed to be shut off from 
human ken. The eventful century which has been 
signalised by the invention of the modern magi- 
cian’s crystal prism, the spectroscope, will also be 
memorable for an application of photography 
which will also create an epoch in the most sub- 
lime of the physical sciences. 

The photographic plate has for many years 
been known to have undeveloped advantages over 
the human eye and hand in depicting the appear- 
ance of the heavenly bodies. The newer dis- 
covery is briefly this. Not only does the delicate 
chemical film receive and fix the image of the 
visible as revealed by the most far-reaching tele- 
scopes, and this with an amount of detail never 
before revealed ; it pictures for us celestial objects 
which have never yet been seen, and in all proba- 
bility never will be seen by the eye of man. So 
sensitive is this artificial retina as compared with 
the retina of the human eye. 

The latest phase of this, an interesting and 
momentous development in celestial photography, 
was announced in England at the meeting of the 
Royal Astronomical Society on January 8, when 
some remarkable photographs of nebule, stars, and 
planets, with entirely new details, were submitted 
to the meeting. For many years past the art 
of photography has been used for mapping the 
nearer heavenly bodies. In 1850 Bond, of Cam- 
bridge, U.S., secured, with the Harvard fifteen- 
inch refracting telescope, the famous daguerreo- 
type of the moon which was shown in the Great 
Exhibition in London in 1851, and which led to 
the successful efforts of Warren De la Rue in the 
same field. ‘The process has been continued with 
varying success, the work requiring very delicate 
and special mechanical apparatus in addition to 
photographic skill. The most notable recent 
achievements in extra-terrestrial photography has 
been the elaborate picture of the great nebulz in 
Orion, taken some two years ago by Mr. Ainslie 








Common, of Ealing. It was not, however, until 
January last that the most successful and startling 
feats in this direction were announced to the 
astronomical world. At the meeting above men- 
tioned a letter was read from Messrs. Paul and 
Prosper Henry, of the Paris Observatory, who 
during the last two years had succeeded in apply- 
ing the camera method to the Milky Way, obtain- 
ing results which had proved quite impossible to 
the human eye. 

The following was MM. Henry’s significant 
announcement: ‘‘We have recognised by means 
of photography the existence of a new nebula in 
the Pleiades. This nebula is in the neighbour- 
hood of the star Maia. It assumes a very charac- 
teristic spiral form. It has been possible to 
obtain an image of the nebula on three different 
photographs, on 16th November, and 8th and gth 
December. Up to the present time we have not 
been able to see the nebula in our telescopes” 
(the same instruments which had been successfully 
used with the photographic plate). 

The same set of photographs contained images of 
stars never before seen in the Pleiades. In addi- 
tion there were photographs of the planets Saturn 
and Jupiter, in which the amount of detail made 
visible, especially in Saturn, excited the greatest 
admiration among some of the most experienced 
English astronomers. 

Mr. Ainslie Common, of Ealing, whose ex- 
perience in celestial photography is not exceeded 
by that of any English astronomer, spoke of the 
whole series of Messrs. Henry’s exhibits as the 
most marvellous that had ever been seen. Messrs. 
Henry, he pointed out, had gone further than 
anybody else in showing that the science of 
astronomy had taken quite a fresh start. Even in 
his own photographs, which were on a much 
smaller scale, he had been struck with the won- 
derful amount of detail contained in them, and 
brought out by enlargement with the lens. He 
would not say that the observer would in future 
be obsolete, but certainly his functions will be 
entirely altered. Such words from an authority of 
such standing as Mr. Common, whose own splen- 
did photograph of the great nebula in Orion 
eclipsed anything of the kind that had yet been 
seen, are pregnant with the future of astronomy ; 
and the meeting in question will be a memorable 
one in the annals of the Royal Astronomica! 
Society. 
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Now that photography has pioneered the way, 
and telescopic observers have been taught where 
to look for new objects, it is probable that more 
powerful instruments will reveal at least some of 
the bodies recently discovered at the Paris Obser- 
vatory. In such cases MM. Henry’s photographic 
process, when used with such instruments, may be 
expected to bring yet more distant celestial objects 
within reach. 

That the retina and nerve-ends of the human 
eye should be limited in their capacity for receiv- 
ing and responding to the rays of light, as com- 
pared with a chemical film or artificial retina of 
salts of silver, is of course no new thing. For its 
more varied purposes, the eye of man—and, 
indeed, of the class mammalia in general—is 
still a unique and incomparable structure, for, 
unlike the photographic film, it is a seeing organ. 
It has also the marvellous faculty of accommoda- 
tion and adjustment to focal distance. We know of 
nothing like the eye in the whole universe. The eye 
suffers no disparagement from using the telescope 
as an auxiliary, and similarly the telescope will 
suffer no derogation from receiving the photo- 
graphic plate as an auxiliary. Sufficient for the 
observer is the fact that the eye has the power of 
reading secrets of which the photographic film is 
the unconscious registrar. 

It is worth notice that chemical pictures charac- 
terised by superiority of detail are obtained, under 
the same conditions, bythe microscope. For this 
purpose the camera obscura takes the place of the 
eye-piece, and the blue rays of light alone are 
allowed to enter the instrument through the inter- 
vention of an ammonia-sulphate of copper cell. 
Pictures of those favourite objects, the diatoms, 
far more detailed than those obtainable with the 
ordinary appliances, are thus secured. Similarly 
MM. Henry’s telescope is fitted with an object- 
glass which admits only the ultra-violet or highly 
actinic rays, and is consequently useless for other 
than photographic purposes. 

Astronomers are now sanguine that we shall 
soon get more exact information as to the condi- 
tion of the nearer heavenly bodies, especially 
such planets as Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars. Pho- 
tographs taken at an elevation of some ten 
thousand feet may tell us more of the phenomenal 
red and white spots on Jupiter, a planet which is 
still in a critical condition of development. Is 
the great red spot in this fitfully-glowing semi- 
igneous planet really a continent in course of 
formation? What, again, to turn to one of our 
nearer planetary neighbours, will the newer pho- 
tography say of the curious terraqueous surface of 
the planet Mars? Will the chemical pictures of 
the future “tell us more of Schiaparelli’s wonder- 
ful discovery of the twin “canals” of Mars, in 
some cases running side by side for some three or 
four thousand miles in length ? More impressive 
still to the imagination is the thought that photo- 
graphy can bring us tidings from celestial distance 
which the telescope must always fail to reach, and 
that we are getting pictures of objects which have 
never been seen by the eye of man. The discovery 
would perhaps have lent a new and pregnant 
Strain to Jean Paul Richter’s grand prose poem, 








**A Dream of the Universe.” We shall hearmore 


of it at no distant date. 


THE LAST BRITISH EARTHQUAKE. 


The long-promised scientific report on the 
most recent of destructive British earthquakes 
has just appeared. The East Anglian earthquake 
of April 22, 1884, of which Professor Meldola, 
F.R.A.S., here gives us a detailed account, created 
a sense of alarm hardly to be understood by those 
who have not traversed the scene of the catas- 
trophe, or who visited it after the more serious 
traces of destruction had disappeared. The num- 
ber of buildings damaged by the shock was 
between 1,200 and 1,300, twenty churches and 
eleven other places of worship being amongst 
them. It was the most serious earthquake that 
has happened in the British Islands for about four 
centuries. The details as now set forth may serve 
sharply to recall us to the fact that, in spite of 
our immunity in England from active volcanoes 
or plutonic agencies near the surface of the ground, 
this island may at any time suffer disturbances from 
other sources exceeding in intensity and destruc- 
tiveness any yet experienced. 

The science of earthquakes is still in its infancy. 
The extent to which seismology is really a science 
is extremely well shown in the report before us, 
which details in a very lucid manner the succes- 
sive steps of the inductions which have been 
arrived at. In the first place an account is given 
of the earthquake shocks in Britain which have 
taken place within historic times, the localisation 
of earthquake areas being obviously regarded as a 
precedent stage of the investigation. ‘The number 
of such as have caused structural damage amounts 
to sixty. Professor O’Reilly’s and Mr. R. Mallett’s 
catalogues of British earthquakes, Dr. Short’s 
“Chronological Table of Meteors,” and other 
sources of information, have been used by the 
authors and amplified from other quarters, whilst 
some omitted records have been added. The 
information serves to discriminate certain areas 
which have been liable to earthquake disturbance, 
an important point when it is considered that the 
geological structure and the nature of the rocks in 
a given area have much to do with conducting or 
arresting earthquake shocks, or even in originating 
them. 

Some of the questions sent out by Professor 
Meldola to the residents at Colchester, Wivenhoe, 
Mersea Island, and other parts of the disturbed 
district, will serve to illustrate the modern science 
of seismology as formulated by observers who 
have had much experience of countries where 
earthquakes are common. Information on the 
state of the atmosphere at the time of the event 
is asked for. The question as to whether a 
shower of rain did or did not precede the shock 
may seem unimportant, if not trifling, until we 
are reminded that in certain regions a sudden 
diminution of atmospheric pressure (such as a 
shower often indicates) might cause an incipient 
earthquake to be precipitated at a crisis. ‘ This 
is not surprising when we consider that a fall 
in the barometer of the one-hundredth part of an 
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inch represents the removal of a weight of atmo- 
spheric air equal to 20,000,000 pounds per square 
mile of surface.” 

The geological examination of the disturbed 
area in north-eastern Essex is instructively con- 
sidered in connection with the “ epicentrum” of 
the earthquake. (The epicentrum, Mr. Meldola 
explains, is the point on the earth’s surface verti- 
cally over the focus or centrum of disturbance.) 
An interesting and useful geological map of the 
district shows the four different rock formations 
which are at the surface of the disturbed area, each 
having its own degrees of conductivity for earth- 
quake vibrations. These are all of sedimentary 
origin—sands, gravels, clays, and limestones— 
extending from the later glacial gravel to the 
oolitic rocks, and all in their several degrees are 
permeable to moisture. In other words, they are 
capable of drying and compression, and therefore 
of shrinkage. This fact at once puts on the track 
of an earthquake, not perhaps of the kind most 
common in the ordinary explanation of such dis- 
turbances, but probably the chief cause of British 
earthquakes—the formation of subterranean rents, 
cracks, and fissures, and the sudden slipping of the 
rocks as a consequence. 

The following important conclusions are arrived 
at: 

1. The damage occurred in north-east Essex 
within an area of fifty or sixty square miles. This 
localisation of the damage is probably due to the 
disturbance having originated beneath a clay area. 

11. The earthquake cannot be referred to the 
immediate action of plutonic agencies. 

11. The effects produced could have resulted 
from the rupture of deep-seated rocks under strain 
or pressure, such as the sudden production or ex- 
tension of a line of ‘ faulting.” 

The drying, compression, and shrinkage of the 
rocks to which we have alluded as a cause of 
earthquakes in similar areas, is also the explana- 
tion which commends itself to a professional 
geologist, well acquainted with the underground 
structure of the district. Mr. Horace Woodward, 
F.G.S., writes: ‘‘ Probably we shall not be far 
wrong if we attribute the recent earthquake in 
Essex to one or more subterranean rents pro- 
duced by shrinkage.” 

The duty of being prepared, as far as possible, 
against such terrible calamities as earthquakes is 
obvious, and the science of seismology deserves 
the good wishes of mankind. ‘The wise man 
seeth the evil and hideth himself;” he anticipates 
the event. It can hardly be said at present that 
the science, at least in England, has reached the 
stage at which preventive or even palliative mea- 
sures can be adopted, save and except the system 
of forecasts by barographs. The science, so far, 
is in its infancy; and the assurance, born of long 
immunity from wide-spread calamity is so habitual, 
that we are still practically at the mercy of more or 
less severe petrographical disturbance, which may 
happen at any time and eclipse in violence any- 
thing on record. Stillthe science is a progressive 
one. There are countries like Japan in which 
the frequency of earthquakes permits not only 
systematic and accurate investigation, but leads 








to precautionary and preventive measures on behalf 
of life and property. The ability in some measure 
to forecast serious shocks is one of the valuable 
first-fruits of years of anxious and painstaking 
observation. The report contains some pregnant 
allusions to the arrest of earthquake waves by 
trench-cutting, and also to the nature of the build- 
ing materials which are found best to accommodate 
themselves to earthquake vibrations. 

It should be mentioned that the report was 
undertaken by the Essex Field Club. Its accom- 
plishment and publication by the club is an ex- 
cellent example of the valuable scientific work 
which may be done by such societies, and may 
well lead other county field clubs to see to it that 
phenomena peculiarly within their own scope of 
inquiry are not neglected. 


GEOGRAPHICAL EDUCATION, 


The Exhibition of Geographical Appliances 
held by the Royal Geographical Society at 53, 
Great Marlborough Street, London, has_ been 
an important event of the year. The Society, 
during the past eighteen months, has been mak- 
ing a determined effort to improve the position 
of geography in the education of this country. 
Physical geography has of late years been rising 
in favour both in schools and evening classes on a 
popular basis. Even in the Board schools, geo- 
graphy now starts with the local. surrounding of 
the school, viz., the streets, roads, hills, valleys, 
and rivers; and it was felt the time had come for 
bringing together under one roof the appliances 
in use both in English and Continental schools. 
The collection showed only too plainly the in- 
feriority of English school maps to those in use 
in the leading Continental countries, especially 
those of Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. In 
our English schools, the same map has too often 
to show both the political and physical features. 
In the best of them the physical features are faint 
and obscured by the glaring colour used for 
political divisions. Exactly the contrary practice 
obtains in the Continental schools; and one result 
of the exhibition will doubtless be that in al! 
English schools there will be seen two maps of 
the same region, one political, the other physical. 
Again, many of the cheap foreign school atlases 
contain the finest cartographical work. Wett- 
stein’s atlas, published in Zurich for about half a 
crown, contains about thirty maps of perfect 
finish. Some encouraging signs of progress in 
our own country were afforded by local maps and 
models executed by School Board teachers, 
notably maps of the district around Bradford 
(Mr. R. P. Brown’s) and Rochester (Mr. Charles 
Bird’s). From Gordon’s College, Aberdeen, the 
maps drawn in the field indicate an excellent 
conception of geographicai teaching. The master 
takes the boys out to the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of the school, and, using a penny 12-inch 
scale, cardboard, and coloured chalks, trains them 
to map-drawing from nature. The exhibition 
will give a great stimulus to geographical educa- 
tion throughout the country. The valuable 
catalogue may still be obtained from the Society. 
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RECENT RESEARCHES IN SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 


Mr. William Crookes, F.R.S., is one of the few 
modern magicians, if we may fall back on the 
‘Thousand and One Nights” for an illustration, 
who can give the word of command to that won- 
der-working crystal, the spectroscope, and lo! 
there start up from their most ancient hiding- 
places, imaging themselves as in a mirror, the 
unchanged primal entities which play their part in 
the drama of the molecular world. By the search- 
ing process of spectrum analysis, in which the rays 
of light proceeding from a glowing substance are 
the index to its molecular constitution, the afore- 
said crystal acts as a resolving mirror, and pictures 
the confessions it receives in hieroglyphics easily 
read by the magician. Each individual entity is 
stripped of its Protean disguises and made to stand 
alone and unmistakable in absolute isolation. It 
is in fact made to write its own autograph in its 
own peculiar place among the lines of the prism. 
This rigid and pitiless system of spectrum analysis 
has done much for the chemist in the laboratory 
as well as for the astronomer whose telescope is 
pointing tothe skies. It has been the chief means 
of investigation by which the existence of many of 
the rarer elements has been determined. 

Mr. Crookes, the discoverer of the metal thal- 
lium, has lately been engaged in researches 
amongst some unknown “autographs ” of the kind 
above described. ‘The results will shortly be pub- 


lished by the Royal Society, but they may here be 


briefly summarised. Mr. Crookes had, he tells us, 
been haunted for two years past by a couple of 
spectral bands of colour, which he could assign to 
no known element. One is orange and the other 
citron-coloured, and they are brought out when the 
ignited sulphates of some of the rarer earths are 
caused to phosphoresce by the electric discharge. 
After long attempts to isolate chemically the bodies 
producing these coloured bands they were found 
to be due, the citron band to yttria, and the orange 
band to the very rare earth samarium. These 
belong to the earthy group of metals, and their 
properties are mostly those of aluminium. Sama- 
rium is present almost everywhere in nature, in every 
rock and earth, and in sea-water, but in such small 
quantities that it is probable that hardly a single 
ounce exists in an isolated form in the whole world. 
To obtain the quantity upon which he had been 
working, Mr. Crookes used up a hundred-weight of 
the somewhat rare mineral samarskite. Strange 
to say, it has been found present up toas much as half 
per cent. in a coral from the Pacific, the Pocillapora 
damicornis, which seems to have the power of ex- 
tracting samarium from the sea-water and storing 
it up. So delicate is the spectroscopic test for 
samarium that one part in 2} million parts of an 
inert substance will give the distinctive lines. A 
peculiarity of this element is that in a pure state 
the spectrum of its sulphate is not at all brilliant ; 
but if it is mixed with calcium in almost any pro- 
portions the lines gain in sharpness and brilliancy. 

It is important to notice that these new and 
instructive ‘‘ autographs” from the molecular world 
are obtained under the potent stimulus of elec- 
tricity. ‘The substance under examination is made 


| 


to glow or phosphoresce under the electric dis- 
charge, and the spectrum is that of the phosphor- 
escence. The power of Mr. Crooke’s electric 
stimulus may be imagined from the fact that the 
coil contains sixty miles of secondary wire. 


BRITISH UNDERGROUND WEAVERS. 


The first complete account of the only British 
representative of the wonderful trap-door spiders 
has just been given to the world by Mr. Frederick 
Enock. It is contained in the pages of the 
Transactions of the Entomological Society of 
London. Visitors to Mentone and Cannes are 
familiar with these extraordinary engineers, who 
are amongst the most remarkable of Nature’s 
handicraftsmen and inventors, and whose feats 
were first described and figured in Moggridge’s 
“Harvesting Ants and Trap-door Spiders,” one 
of the most charming of books in the whole range 
of natural history literature. It has been reserved 
for Mr. Enoch to show that we need not go to 
the Riviera to find silken subterraneous tubes 
penetrating the ground a foot in depth, and nearly 
an inch in diameter—tunnels as huge, compared 
with insect excavations of a, similar character, as 
the Mont Cenis is compared with other tunnels of 
its class. These deep subterranean nests are 
actually to be found at Hampstead Heath. From 
the fact that they are also found at Woking by the 
same keen-eyed observer, it would appear that 
they may be properly looked for in any suitable 
dry and warm sandy soil. Mr. Enock’s long and 
disappointing months of search, his ultimate 
success, and his minute and full description of the 
economy of A/ypus piceus, form a unique chapter 
in British- natural history. White of Selborne 
would have delighted in it. Our naturalists’ field 
clubs may well take it as another proof that 
the natural history of our own country is far from 
being ‘‘ worked out.” 

WATER CARTRIDGE FOR FIRING COLLIERIES. 

Coal miners are much interested in the new 
water cartridge, intended for use in what are 
known as fiery mines. Mr. Miles Settle, the in- 
ventor, has been making experiments with it in 
some of the North Staffordshire collieries. The 
gunpowder in the charge is completely surrounded 
by water, and it is stated that, though heavy shots 
were fired, no flame followed the explosions. The 
water cartridge and ordinary gunpowder cart- 
ridges were fired in bags of coal dust. With the 
latter the dust was ignited and arose in flame; 
with the former the dust was dispersed in a dark 
cloud mixed with steam only. If further experi- 
ments confirm these results, this invention must 
prove of great value in all fiery collieries. 


A MINER’S ELECTRIC LAMP. 


A new miner’s electric lamp, in addition to the 
abolition of blasting by open gunpowder, promises 
to protect still further the legion of workers in our 
collieries. The electric lamp of course carries its 
own battery of electric cells. The current pro- 
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duced supplies a small glow lamp, of German 
manufacture, which is placed in front of the me- 
tallic case containing the battery after the fashion 
of the bull’s-eye of a police lantern. It is well 
protected and is provided with a reflector, so that 
a good light is thrown forwards. The lamp and 
the battery are both locked against the miner, who 
cannot interfere with either, and should the glass 
of the lamp by any chance be broken, the vacuum 
would be destroyed, and the light would instantly 
be extinguished. The lamp can be hooked up in 
the ordinary way or attached to the miner’s belt. 
It has had the approval of o.e of our leading elec- 
tricians and of several mining authorities subject 
to being tested. 


A NEW BLEACHING PROCESS. 


Among the textile industries and the various 
processes which fit them for the manufacturer's 
market, the Mather-Thompson bleaching process, 
introduced a year and a half since, at the Halli- 
well Works, near Bolton, has undergone important 
development. The major advantage is that the 
cloth goes through a sequence of processes, each 
of which is full and adequate, thus avoiding the 
repetitions of the ordinary system. The great 
advantage to a practical bleacher is that the cloth 
is returned bleached from the croft within twenty- 
four hours of its being received. For ‘ market,” 
or “white” bleaching, the ordinary system in- 
volves eight treatments with re-agents, and atten- 
dant washings, the cloth being actually in work 
for forty hours. In the Mather-Thompson pro- 
cess the system is continuous, and the cloth is 
actually in work for twelve hours only. Another 
most important point is the economy of water. 
It is estimated that by the new process a saving 
of 80 per cent. is effected in water consumption 
upon that used in ordinary bleaching practice, a 
gain which will be realised by those who have a 
knowledge of the questions of water rights and 
water monopolies in the bleaching districts. 


EXILED INDUSTRIES AND THE VIBRATIONS OF 
THE GROUND. 


So constant are the vibrations of the ground at 
all hours, both night and day, in large towns like 
London and Paris, as to render it impossible to 





carry on certain processes and industries even in 
their suburbs. Wave-like disturbances, imper- 
ceptible to the eye, agitate the surfaces of the 
ground and prevent the formation of crystals. 
Vessels of mercury can never be depended upon 
for that perfectly tranquil surface which alone 
reflects the purest images. M. Nobert’s famous 
ruling-machine, which rules 112,000 lines to the 
inch, is too delicate to be worked amidst urban 
surroundings. ‘The difficulty seems to have been 
got over in Paris. A recent number of the 
‘** Bulletin Astronomique” of the Paris Obser- 
vatory describes an entirely new form of mercury 
trough, in which tremors of the ground are said 
to be completely annulled. By a half-floating 
arrangement, an inner trough carries the liquid 
out of reach of the conductivity of the ground. 
It is said to give the most beautiful images, and 
to promise a return to town of the exiled indus- 
tries. 


SHOWER-CLOUDS. 


The thickness of shower-clouds has been in- 
vestigated by Mr. A. W. Claydon, M.A., F.G.S. 
In a paper read before the Meteorological Society, 
it appears that from some measurements made by 
the author during the summer of 1885, he has 
come to the conclusion that clouds of less than 
2,000 feet in thickness are not often accompanied 
by rain, and if they are it is only very gentle, con- 
sisting of minute drops. With a thickness of 
between 2,000 feet and 4,000 feet the size of the 
drops is moderate. Asthe thickness gets greater, 
the size of the drops increases, and at the same 
time their temperature becomes lower, until, when 
the thickness is upwards of 6,000 feet, hail is 


produced. 
A SNOW EXCAVATOR. 


In view of future heavy falls of snow in the 
London streets, attention is being called to a 
newly-invented machine for quickly driving a way 
through the deposit. The Cook Locomotive 
Works, at Paterson, New Jersey, have built a 
powerful steam snow excavator, which has a knife 
wheel making from 200 to 300 revolutions per 
minute, and by means of shovels attached by 
gearing, and revolving in an opposite direction, 
clears the track right and left. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR JOHN MORRIS, M.A., F.G.S. 


N the 13th of last January, at Kensal Green 
Cemetery, the grave closed over the remains 
of a veteran in science. The deceased 

merits notice here on account of two features in 
luis life. First, he had risen from the place of a 
druggist’s assistant at a shop in the High Street, 
Kensington, to the rank of the admittedly most 
accomplished geologist in Europe; secondly, on 
account of his having some time before his death 
received the truth of the Gospel of Christ “as a 





little child,” and found joy and peace in believing. 
His course in science was a pursuit under early 
disadvantages and difficulties. He possessed an 
ardent thirst for knowledge and indefatigable 
industry in its attainment. He soon won the 
confidence of the older men by his definite and 
extensive acquaintance with his chosen science 
—geology. He gained the esteem and grati- 
tude of all by his sympathetic readiness to com- 
municate freely to high and low all that he knev. 
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He was not only governor of a single province in 
his chosen science, but master of the whole realm, 
and was never so happy as when explaining its 
wonders to pupils or friends. Professor at Uni- 
versity College, London, Lecturer in the chair of 
Sedgwick at Cambridge, Emeritus Professor of the 
University there, general referee in his favourite 
pursuit, modest and unselfish, he was greatly 
honoured by the Geological Society, the Geologists’ 
Association, and other institutions, and, however 
backward in his own esteem, was ever foremost in 
the opinion of his fellows. During the last few 
years enfeebled health, and slowly but surely 
decaying powers, restricted his work; he clearly 
foresaw his approaching end, and gradually les- 
sened his labours but not his interest in it. 
Contemporaneously with the enforced solitude 
of his long decline, there arose in his mind an 
eager desire to feel himself safe for the great 
future. This led to inquiry and thought, and 
to the recalling of truths which he knew, but 
which, in the garish arena of scientific success, he 
had neglected. He now sought his way to a sense 
of forgiveness, and a hope of the Divine mercy. 
He availed himself of the guidance of revelation, 
and after delays, regrets, and fluctuations, | fully 
rested in the doctrine of the atonement of Christ, 


| 


| 


| 


and experienced the enlightenment and sanctifica- 
tion of the Holy Spirit through the truth. 

His regret for past neglect made him timid, and 
gave pathos to his constant desire for prayer; but 
faith triumphed. He expressed himself as most 
grateful to God for the long season for thought 
which the duration of his illness bad given him. 

He died on the 7th of January, aged seventy- 
four. 

He was the author of a constant succession of 
memoirs in scientific periodicals for about fifty 
years. He never published any great work, but 
left nearly every living geologist indebted to him 
for material help and additions to knowledge. On 
the occasion of the annual meeting of the Geo- 
logical Association at University College, on the 
sth of February, after an able and exhaustive 
memoir, read by the president, Mr. Topley, it was 
quite touching to behold one after another of is 
old pupils and friends rise to testify to the qualities 
which had endeared him to them as a man, each 
adding as it were a stone to the cairn then being 
erected to his memory. 

** Lord, ere our trembling lamps sink down and die, 

—= us with chastening hand, and make us feel Thee 
nigh, 





PMaricties. 


The late Sir Herbert Stewart, K.C.B. 


The President of the Transvaal State lately sent to the 
English War Office a sword belonging to the late Major- 
General Sir Herbert Stewart, K.c.B., accompanied by the 
following letter :— 


** Commandant-General’s Office, Pretoria, 
July 20, 1885. 

**Sir,—On my resumption of the office of Commandant- 
General of the South African Republic, a sword, found on 
the battlefield of Amajuba, was presented to me, as a token 
of gratitude for services rendered. 

** This sword belonged to a gentleman who was truly and 
highly esteemed by me, and whom I learned to know as an 
English colonel, and who made on me the impression at that 
time, when I had the opportunity of knowing him, as being 
a good, faithful, and brave servant of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, and that he could not be too highly esteemed. 

“* To possess a memento of such a man would always have 
been a matter of gratification and value to me ; and, under 
ordinary circumstances, I would never have parted with it; 
but, it having now come to my knowledge that this officer, so 
highly esteemed generally and by me personally, had at last 
sacrificed his life, while fearlessly and undauntedly upholding 
the honour of his Queen and country, I take it for granted 
his own country, his friends and relations, and more especially 
the commanding officer under whom he served, will attach 
much higher value to the possession of such a memento than 
any one else could do. 

**It is for this reason I do not feel happy in keeping this 
sword any longer, and therefore wish to request your Excel- 
lency to receive it from me as a highly prized memento of the 
brave and gallant Colonel Stewart, and to dispose of it as 
you shall think fit. 

“IT have the honour to be your Excellency’s obedient, 
humble servant, 

P, J. JouBserT, Commandant-General 
South African Republic. 
** His Excellency the Secretary of State 
for War, London.” 


The sword is an old family claymore, and on it are en- 
graved the names of the various battles in which it was used 
in the Peninsula and elsewhere. It was sent through Mr. 
Kynach, of Birmingham, who delivered the same to the 
Secretary of State for War, and received the following letter, 
which has been forwarded to the Commandant-General of 
the South African Republic :— 


** War Office, 14th January, 1886. 
‘*Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of 20th July last, forwarding a sword, which 
formerly belonged to the late Major-General Sir H. Stewart. 
**T am very sensible of the generous feeling which has 
prompted you to part with a relic possessing such interest to 
yourself, and shall duly give expression to this feeling in 
transmitting the sword to the widow of that gallant and 
Jamented officer. 
**T have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. H. SMirH. 


** The Hon. Commandant-General Joubert, &c., 
Pretoria, Transvaal.” 


[It may add to the interest of this statement to remind the 
reader that Sir Herbert, then Colonel Stewart, was one -of 
the survivors of the routed English troops on the Majuba or 
Amajuba Lill, on the night of February 26, 1881. He was 
aide-de-camp to Sir George Colley, the ill-fated commander 
in that disastrous event. General Joubert was commander 
of the Boer force at Laing’s Neck, a detachment of which 
stormed the hill, Sir Herbert Stewart’s subsequent career in 
the Soudan is well known. | 


Lord Wolseley on General Gordon.—Lord Wolseley, lec- 
turing at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, paid a warm tribute to 
General Gordon’s memory. Gordon, who was almost exactly 
the same age as himself, had been his very old and dear 
friend. During the siege of Sebastopol he saw him every 
day. He was then a nice-looking, curly-headed, blue-eyed 
young officer, and was even then conspicuous for his courage 
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and devotion to duty. He had never met but two men who 
came up to his ideal of a human hero, and of these two Gor- 
don was one. The touchstone of all Gordon’s work was 
thoroughness. He had had himself a great deal to do with 
Gordon’s going out. He should never forget the day. The 
scene took place at his own house. He had telegraphed to 
Gordon at Brussels, and sent him word that he wished to see 
him at six the next morning. Gordon replied that he would 
breakfast with him at seven. He came, and the case was 
put before him. He did not care about going, but when 
told it was his duty, he said he would go and see what he 
could do. There was one little trait, as illustrating Gordon’s 
utter disregard of self, which he should like to relate. All the 
arrangements for his departure were made by 2 p.m. The 
train was to start at 8 that evening. About 3.30 Gordon 
came to Lord Wolseley’s room. The latter suggested that 
he should spend the few remaining hours in seeing and say- 
ing good-bye to his friends, offering himself to go and procure 
him clothes and all things needful for the journey, Gordon 
having in his haste left all his things behind at Brussels. 
** Oh, as to clothes,”’ said Gordon, he had quite enough on 
his back. ‘‘ But how about money?” said Lord Wolseley. 
‘‘ Ah! by-the-by, I have no money,” replied Gordon. The 
gallant and ill-fated Colonel Stewart had been also sent for, 
and was to start with Gordon, and Wolseley arranged to meet 
them on the platform with the needful money. The banks 
were all closed for the day, but after a great deal of trouble 
he managed to get £400 for the two. Gordon took the 
money and started. The next thing Wolseley heard of him 
was from Colonel Stewart, a man very differently constituted, 
and with far more worldly savoir faire, who wrote him a 
jong description of their arrival at Cairo. ‘‘ To my horror,” 
wrote Stewart, ‘‘ there was a horrid old man, stone blind, 
who came down to see him, and Gordon—who appeared to 
have great admiration for him—seeing him in distressed cir- 
cumstances, immediately gave him £300!” 


Comets Visible——Two comets are likely to become con- 
spicuous to the naked eye in the present month, and in parts 
ot the sky where they will be for some time always above the 
horizon, and therefore visible during every clear night. The 
first of these was discovered by M. Fabry at Paris on the 
evening of the Ist of December. It will be in perihelion, 
that is to say, at its nearest approach to the sun, about the end 
of the first week in April, and nearest the earth on the 3oth 
of that month. This comet is the brighter of the two; it 
will be in the constellation Andromeda until the 22nd of the 
month, moving, however, towards the south after the roth, 
at first very slowly and then more and more rapidly until 
the 17th, after which it will be above the horizon only during 
apart of the night, so that, although its greatest apparent 
brightness will be about the end of this month, it will then 
be low in the heavens whilst visible, which will be for a few 
hours after sunset, and will gradually cease to be seen in the 
northern hemisphere at all. The other comet was discovered 
by Mr. Barnard, of Nashville, Tennessee, U.S., on the morn- 
ing of the 4th of December ; it will be in perihelion on the 
4th of May, but will continue to approach the earth until 
about the end of that month. It will be in the constellation 
Andromeda throughout the present month, but at the other 
end of it from the part occupied by Fabry’s comet, being in 
that portion which is near Perseus. This comet will begin to 
move towards the south at the end of the present month, but 
will be visible in the evening until the end of May, through- 
out which month it will continue to increase in apparent 
brightness, 

W. T. LYNN. 


The Buckland Museum.—Mr. H. Ffennell, in a letter to 
the ‘‘ Times,” says it is the only one of the kind we have got 
in this country. ‘‘ It remains, I think, even asit nowstands, 
a splendid monument to the energy and enthusiasm of a man 
who, single handed, so to speak, gathered together this 
unique, varied, and extensive collection. It is difficult to 
estimate the time and money expended and the skill required 
to turn out all those beautiful casts of fish and animals of 
va.lous sorts which are to be seen in the museum. Each 
and all of them were cast by Mr. Buckland, with the assist- 
ance of his secretary, Mr. Searle, and all the other speci- 
mens, with the exception of a few recently added (notably 
the fine collection of British sea fish contributed by Dr. Day), 














were collected by the founder of the museum. These he 
presented to the nation, and furthermore provided that at 
the death of his widow a considerable sum of money should 
be handed over to the authorities at South Kensington with a 
view of promoting the study of fish culture. The Buckland 
Museum is the only one of the kind we have got in this 
country, and it forms, I think, a splendid basis on which a 
really creditable national museum might readily be formed— 
2 museum worthily representing the products of our great sea 
fisheries and inland waters. The removal of the Buckland 
collection appears to me to be a matter worthy of immediate 
consideration. Its present situation and surroundings are 
certainly not calculated to invite frequent visits from students 
or the general public, and I venture to say that considerable 
surprise will be expressed and disappointment felt by the 
colonists coming over to the forthcoming exhibition at the 
shabby appearance which this valuable collection must always 
present while located in its present dismal quarters.” 

Weather Predictions in Australia-—‘‘ W.” writes :—The 
following extract from a letter from Australia may interest 
those who read the weather predictions in the daily papers. 
But there is this difference to be noted between the forecasts 
of scientific men in civilised countries and those of the 
Australian natives. The former are often wrong ; the latter 
seldom or never. It is remarkable, also, that the black 
meteorologist utters his prophecies months, not days, in 
advance. “I fully think we are going to have some fine 
(z.e. wet) seasons from this time forward, the best sign being 
that the blacks are getting ready for great wet and floods 
over an immense track of central Australia. From Towns- 
ville on the Queensland coast to the Diamatina river, and 
thence south to Bourke, they are building canoes and moving 
their camps to high ground. When asked about it they say, 
‘My word ; big water soon come.’ Strange to say, before 
the drought set in (four years ago) they came into the large 
water holes and said, ‘ No more rain long time.’ ” 


New Zealand Scenery.—Australia has hills and rivers, 
woods and fertile lands, but unless in the heated plains of 
the interior, which are sublime in their desolation, it has 
nothing to touch the imagination, nothing to develop varieties 
of character. In New Zealand there are mountain ranges 
grander than the giant bergs of Norway; there are glaciers 
and waterfalls for the hardy hill men; there are the sheep- 
walks for the future Melibceus or shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain ; there are the rich farm lands for the peasant yeoman ; 
and the coasts, with their inlets and infinite varieties, are a 
nursery for seamen, who will carry forward the traditions of 
the old land. No Arden ever saw such forests, and no lover 
ever carved his mistress’s name on such trees as are scattered 
over the Northern Island ; while the dullest intellect quickens 
into awe and reverence amidst volcanoes and boiling springs 
and the mighty forces of nature, which seem as if any day 
they might break their chains. Even the Maoris, a mere 
colony of Polynesian savages, grew to a stature of mind and 
body in New Zealand which no branch of that race has 
approached elsewhere. If it lies written in the book of 
destiny that the English nation has still within it great men 
who will take a place among the demigods, I can well believe 
that it will be in the unexhausted soil and spiritual capa- 
bilities of New Zealand that the great English poets, artists, 
philosophers, statesmen, soldiers, of the future will be born 
and nurtured.—‘* Oceana ; or, England and Her Colonies.” 


By J. A. Froude. 


New South Wales.—A paper read before the Colonial 
Institute, near the close of last year, by Mr. Edward 
Combes, C.M.G., gave an interesting summary of the mate- 
rial progress of New South Wales. He said that the colony 
of New South Wales was nearly 800 miles long by 500 miles 
in breadth. Its area was computed at 197,872,000 acres, 
which was nearly equal in extent to the areas of the United 
Kingdom and France combined. At the end of 1792 the 
total area of land cleared was 1,703 acres, of which 1,540 
were in cultivation, while in 1809, twenty-one years after the 
foundation of the colony, there were 11,900 acres of land in 
cultivation, 941 horses, 5,233 breeding cattle and 3,771 oxen, 
33,258 sheep (of which 22,451 were ewes), 2,975 goats, and 
19,308 pigs. Nine years afterwards the cattle numbered 
$97,219, and the sheep 4,990,178. With varying success the 
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colony progressed until the discovery of gold in California 
seemed likely to denude Australia of its population. Hun- 
dreds of men emigrated during 1850, causing great incon- 
venience and loss to the colony, for nothing had up to that 
time transpired to reveal the treasures hidden in Australia. 
In May, 1851, gold was found to exist in payable quantities ; 
people rushed from all parts to the diggings ; the attention 
of the entire world was directed to Australia ; population 
flocked to her shores, and at once gave the country a national 
character. There could be no doubt as to the value of the 
gold discovery in relation to the material progress of the 
colony. From this period prosperity was assured. Colonial 
affairs progressed with a rapidity hitherto unknown in his- 
tory. Constitutional government had been established, poli- 
tical freedom secured, and liberty untrammelled laid the 
foundation of a great Australian nation. One of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of New South Wales was its mineral 
wealth ; gold, silver, copper, lead, antimony, quicksilver, 
bismuth, coal, and iron were scattered more or less profusely 
throughout. In 1884 the mineral output of New South 
Wales amounted in value to £3,003,831. The coal alone 
was £1, 303,077. The total output of the colony to the end 
of the year 1884 was worth £64,068,585. Coal had been 
bestowed on the colony in the most lavish profusion, for New 
South Wales possessed the richest, most accessible, and 
extensive coal and cannel coal-seams in the southern hemi- 
sphere. In 1833 only 328 tons were raised, while in 1884 
the total output was 2,749,109 tons, valued at 41,303,077. 
The value of the export of wool from New South Wales 
amounted to £9,598,761 in 1883, as compared with 
44,748,160 in 1871. The pastoral interest was constantly 
increasing, the total area of land leased from the Government 
for grazing purposes being returned at 229,320 square miles. 
There was also an immense trade done in hides, leather, and 
tallow. The culture of the vine for wine-making had already 
made much progress, and no doubt would be one of the lead- 
ing industries of the colony. The first fourteen miles of rail- 
way were opened thirty years ago, and New South Wales had 
now 1,750 miles of railway open for traffic, and several hun- 
dreds of miles in course of construction, The improved 
means of transit had made a difference in the rate of carriage 
of general merchandise from Sydney to Orange, the centre 
of the agricultural district, of at least £20 per ton. Towns 
existed all over the country, and the cities of Bathurst and 
Goulbourn were the centres of remarkably fine districts, 
where farming was carried out on a most extensive scale, 
with good buildings and homesteads. Villa residences were 
beautifully dotted about the suburbs, the whole landscape 
having a permanently settled and prosperous appearance. 
The popular ideal of a squatter’s life was now only to be 
found in the “‘ back blocks,” away in the far western interior. 
There was 2 marked difference in the way of living to that 
which obtained forty years ago. Ladies no longer lived at 
the sheep stations in the rude way in which they formerly did, 
and a station was rarely found nowadays without its flower- 
gardens and lawn-tennis ground, and a well-furnished house 
with its piano ard pictures. New South Wales had also an 
almost unexplored source of wealth in her fisheries, and a 
large industry could be profitably carried out if drying, curing, 
or preserving in tins were instituted on such a scale and in a 
similar manner to those in use in Canada and the United 
States. He would like to impress on the minds of all those 
who had not given much attention to colonial matters that in 
the Greater britain of the Antipodes they had as perfect a 
system of self-government as existed in the world, and pro- 
bably as good a system of primary education. Law was 
administered and justice done as efficiently as in England, 
and the people- were loyal, intelligent, energetic, order- 
loving, and in all things Englishmen to the backbone. 


China in Relation to England and Russia,—Mr. Colqu- 
houn, in advocating good understanding with China, and 
the completion of railway communication from India, says : 
** It were indeed a lamentable fia/e to a dreary chapter of 
blundering and bloodshed were England ever to drift into a 
conflict with the rising power of China. So plain has the 
identity of interests between the two empires become that, 
to all the better instructed among the Chinese now, the fear 
of English aggression is no longer a bugbear, and they are 
becoming more and more alive to the danger, common to 
both countries, in the constant southward pressure of Russia, 





which like a threatening cloud broods over the whole northern 
frontier of China, Afghanistan, Persia, and Armenia. There 
is probably no internal power in Russia itself to arrest this 
movement, even were it desired to do so, and so long as she 
is bringing under subjection inferior races perhaps there is 
no objection. Russia, however, claims to be simply obeying 
a law of sunward and seaward gravitation, and following the 
course of her national development, which must progress 
until it encounters the development of other nations stronger 
and better than herself. But it cannot be forgotten that 
Russia is not an over-populated country throwing off its 
surplus population. She is engaged on a purely military 
conquest, which has now placed her in an advantageous 
position for menacing and perhaps attacking the two richest 
and most populous countries in Asia, It seems therefore 
not unreasonable to believe that she is determined to have 
seaboard and ports, not for the purpose of patiently building 
up a commerce of her own, but whence she can threaten and 
cripple the commerce and power of England and China. 
Even among that class of politicians who make a virtue of 
disparaging and belittling their country, few will deny that 
English civilisation, with all its faults, is better than Russian, 
and more in harmony with the modern spirit. If, therefore, 
it becomes a question whether Russia or England is to be 
predominant in Asia, it will be an excess of modesty for 
England to give way before the absolutely insatiable ambi- 
tion of the northern Power. Nor as regards China is there 
any reason why the world at large should wish to see 
Russian domination either on the soil of China proper or on 
that of her dependencies. The Government of Russia, 
equally corrupt, is no doubt more vigorous than that of 
China, and has availed itself more effectively of modern 
science in its military and industrial services. But the 
masses of China are in much better case than the masses of 
Russia, less ignorant, enjoying infinitely greater freedom, 
and decidedly happier.” 


Socialism.—Mr. Thomas Hughes, whose sympathies with 
the working classes are well known, thus speaks of the new 
agitation for organising State labour. ‘‘ It is depressing to 
think that our most busy public men do not seem to have yet 
learned that you cannot equalise property or banish misery 
by law or by any mechanical arrangement whatever, but only 
by the working of an intelligent and unselfish spirit in men 
and among men. I may be told, with a sneer, that that is 
only thinly disguised Christianity, to which I reply that I 
think none the worse of it as an industrial maxim on that 
account. Indeed, I will end, if you will allow me, with 
words of the general secretary of the Co-operative Union on 
this point :—* To @xbaek. to law,’ says Mr. Neale, ‘as the 
State Socialists desire, in order to make it do the work of 
love in organising social disorder is, in truth, to return to 
Lycurgis and Solon, overlooking Christ, than which nothing 
can be more thoroughly opposed either to the scientific 
doctrine of development or the inner sentiment of Christi- 
anity.’” 


George III. and his Queen-—An interesting gift has lately 
been made by the Cutlers’ Company to the Salters’ Company, 
in acknowledgment of the hospitality shown by them to the 


Cutlers while their hall was rebuilding. The gift consists of 
a pair of full-length portraits of King George 111 and 
Queen Charlotte, which were painted by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and which, after descending to Lord Munster (son of 
William 1v), passed into the possession of Mr. Henry 
Greaves, of Pall-mall. From him the portraits were acquired 
by the Cutlers’ Company, and they have now found a resting- 
piace in Salters’ Hall. 


The Council of State for India.—In theory, the Secretary 
of State for India, a political or party personage, who may or 
may not have any special knowledge of Indian affairs, has the 
benefit of the advice of the veteran members of the Indian 
Council. In this Board the military and official element 
largely preponderates, only one banker and one barrister be- 
longing to the Council, with six old civilians and six retired 
military men. The commercial representatives might with 
advantage be strengthened. The Council being a permanent 
body, while the Secretary of State changes with every Minis 
try, it might be expected that the influence of the Council 
would be large; but; in point of fact, its authority is only 
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nominal, The Secretary of State may ask advice, but is not 
bound to regard it, and is in direct correspondence with the 
Viceroy and his Council in India. If the proceedings of 
the Council in London were made public the country would 
have the means of judging whether their advice should be 
followed or superseded by the will of the Secretary of State. 
It would be interesting to know on many occasions what are 
the opinions of men like Sir Robert Montgomery, Sir Frede- 
rick Halliday, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Colonel Yule, Sir William 
Muir, General Strachey, Sir Peter Lumsden, Sir Henry 
Maine, and the other members of Council, the names of all 
of whom are well known for long and important service in 
the East. No member of Parliament can belong to the 
Council, though a member of Council may have a seat in 
the Cabinet. It would be satisfactory in many points of view 
if the advices of the Council could be known to the public, 
especially in matters relating to the development of the 
wealth and resources of India. In matters pertaining to 
defence or foreign relations there might be reason for avoid- 
ing public reports of proceedings. 


Temperance Progress.—One of the speakers at a recent 
temperance meeting said that the Excise had dropped nine 
millions ina little over twelve months, and they had it from 
a creditable source that at this moment fifty million gallons 
of spirits were in bond which could not be sold. These 
were two significant facts. He could take them to three 
large hotels which were put up for sale. Within twelve 
months past one of them sold for £2,000 less than the man 
gave for it ; for the other two houses there was no bid. One 
of those two had to his knowledge changed hands five times, 
cach time going up £1000, until the time it was last put up. 
Then at Bewdley, where they made the pewter pots, the 
trade was so bad that the workpeople were on the borders 
of the workhouse. Pewter pots going down at Bewdley ! 
They could all wish that the metal might be melted down 
into dinner-plates, and that each plate had a good steak on 
it. But they must not begin to crow until they got out of 
the wood. The opposition was great, and the brewers were 
determined to work hard against the growing temperance. 


The Laughing Jackass.—This creature may be a piece of 
metamorphosed humanity, so subtle is his humour, so like a 
spoilt child he is in many of his ways. He is the size of a 
crow with the shape of a jay, and is of a greenish-brown 
colour. His throat is thick, his beak large and strong, and 
in the woods his chief amusement is to seize hold of snakes 
and bite their heads off. This is a human trait in him, as if 
he knew something about our first mother’s misfortune. And 
he has no shyness about him. He willingly exchanges his 
liberty for good quarters in a yard or on a lawn, and likes 
well to have human beings about him. He knows his master 
and mistress, knows what they say to him, knows what he is 
expected to do, and if he doesn’t choose, which is usually 
the case, he is as determined as a naughty boy not to do it. 
His laugh is exactly like a man’s—not the genial sort, but 
malicious and mocking. He was told to laugh, that I might 
hear him. Not a note would he utter. He was rebuked, 
taken in hand, and admonished. No laugh came from him, 
nor can I construe literally the words which he used in reply ; 
but it was perfectly clear to me that he was swearing worse 
than a Spanish muleteer, and he went through his whole 
vocabulary before he would stop.—/yvoude’s Oceana. 


Volunteer Engineers.—In addressing the Volunteer En- 
gineers of Sheffield, Sir Charles Warren, R.E., spoke words 
worthy of being widely noticed. No one could better be 
entrusted with drawing up the regulations to which he refers. 
Volunteers had too much done for them. It would be better 
if they did this preparatory work themselves, so that they 
might be accustomed to all their duties whenever they might 
be required to turn out for service. They should be able to 
entrain themselves, to arrange for their commissariat, and 
carry on the work without the assistance of the departments 
belonging to the regular service. It only required the matter 
to be put in training, and the volunteers would soon learn to 
carry it out. It was a remarkable fact that the Engineers 
had no regulations whatever for service in the field. The 
regulations for the Engineers referred entirely to times of 
peace. There was nothing whatever relating to their work 
on active service as there was for the Commissariat, Ordnance, 





Store, and Staff departments. All these matters should be 
thoroughly looked into and regulations made to meet them. 
It was important that Engineers should be able to build a 
bridge or bore for water, but something was required beyond 
all this—namely, the knowledge where the bridge would be 
most required, and the ability to tell where water was most 
likely to be found. In his opinion the Engineers were not 
sufficiently made use of in English wars. There was a great 
field before them in the future. In all regular warfare pro- 
perly mounted Engineers should accompany the army and go 
forth at the head of the column ready for all emergencies. In 
his recent work in Bechuanaland he found that the proportion 
of Engineers allotted him was not nearly enough for the 
work, and he was obliged, on the spur of the moment, to 
organise a force of five hundred pioneers, who to all intents 
and purposes were volunteers. Altogether he organised 
about two thousand men in two or three weeks, of whom five 
hundred were pioneers. One company was a mounted com- 
pany of Engineers, and another was composed of mechanics 
and artisans. In going up the country these men had to build 
forts, sink for water, and do all other work pertaining to 
Engineers, and he could speak in the highest terms of their 
efficiency. He believed there was a great future before the 
Volunteer Engineers, for upon them in case of invasion would 
depend in a great measure the defence of the country. 


A Cautious Publisher.—‘‘If you put your name to it,” 
said his publisher to Mr. Wilberforce on printing his 
* Practical Christianity,” ‘‘if you put your name to it, you 
may possibly sell five hundred copies,” in a tone expressing 
that he thought this sale extremely doubtful. At that 
time, 1797, there was little demand for religious reading; 
but a book of this kind, and from one whose life had long 
been before the world, met a want widely felt and yet little 
understood. The book was out of print in a few days. 
**Such a book at sucha time, and by such a man!” said 
John Newton, “I accept it as a token for good, yea, as 
the brightest token I can discern in this dark and perilous 
day.” 


Poppies on Railway Embankments.—In the opinion of 
M. Cambier, chief roadmaster of the French Government 
railways, the best plan yet discovered for consolidating, by 
the interlacing of its roots, the loose soil of a newly made 
embankment is the double poppy. Ten years’ trial has ena- 
bled M. Cambier, as he says, to guarantee that the poppy 
will be found far more efficient for this purpose than any of 
the grasses or clovers usually employed ; and while these re- 
quire several months for the development of their compara- 
tively feeble roots, the double poppy germinates in a few 
days, and in two weeks grows enough to give some protec- 
tion to the slope, while at the end of three or four months 
the roots, which are ten or twelve inches long, are found to 
have interlaced so as to retain the earth far more firmly 
than those of any grass or grain. Although the plant is an 
annual, it sows itself after the first year, and with a little 
care the bank is always in good condition. 


Native Medicinal Herbs.—Thelate Dr. George Johnstone, of 
Berwick-on-Tweed, a well-known and highly-esteemed prac- 
titioner, speaks with rational respect of many of the remedies 
used among the peasantry and labourers of the border. ‘*To 
prescribe these remedies,” he says, ‘‘is not beneath the 
dignity of the physician, and he may thereby lessen the ex- 
penditure of the poor. The buckbean, the chamomile, and 
the ringwort are bitters in common use among them, and are 
in some cases little less powerful than gentian or quassia, and 
perhaps more so when prejudice aids the operation of the 
former. The roots of burdock and dandelion will always 
supply excellent substitutes for the expensive sarsaparilla. 
There are not better tonic astringents in the Materia Medica 
than what the common avens and tormentilla afford, and the 
latter can be gathered in any quantity on our moors.” 


Six Years Then and Six Years Now—1840 to 1845 Con- 
trasted with 1879 to 1884.—In the following points no one 
can affirm that the former times were better than these. The 
wages of the labouring classes are nearly double what they 
were forty years ago, and all the necessaries of life cheaper 
and more abundant. In the six years from 1840 to 1845 we 
annually imported, on the average, 3olb. of wheat flour per 
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head of our population. In the six years from 1879 we 
imported on the average 223lb., or more than half a 
pound a day for every man, woman, and child. In the 
six years from 1840 to 1845 the population of the United 
Kingdom consumed only about 17lb. of sugar a head. In 
the six years from 1879 they consumed annually 68lb., 
and these 68lb. cost little more than the 17lb. In the 
six years from 1840 to 1845 the population of the 
United Kingdom consumed annually about 23 ounces of 
tea a head. In the six years from 1879 they consumed 
nearly 75 ounces. The savings bank deposits averaged in 
the six years from 1840 to 1845 £27,000,000. In the six 
years from 1879 they averaged above £80,000,000. What 
are the facts as to crime? In the first period of the compari- 
son the number of criminals convicted annually averaged 
about 32,000; now, with an addition of one-third to the 
population, the number is only 16,000. The percentage of 
crime to population is, therefore, not much more than one- 
third of what it was. 


Irish Disabilities.—Dr. Maxwell, some time preacher at 
the Temple, a native of Ireland, records that Dr. Johnson 
had great compassion for the miseries and distresses of the 
Irish nation, particularly the Papists, and severely reprobated 
the barbarous policy of the British Government, which, he 
said, was the most detestable mode of persecution. To a 
gentleman who hinted such policy might be necessary to sup- 
port the authority of the English Government, he replied by 
saying, ‘‘ Let the authority of the English Government perish 
rather than be maintained by iniquity. Better would it be to 
restrain the turbulence of the natives by the authority of the 
sword, and to make them amenable to law and justice by an 
effectual and vigorous police, than to grind them to powder 
by all manner of disabilities and incapacities.” 


Temperance in America.—Archdeacon Farrar, in stating 
his impressions during his visit to the United States, said, as 
the result of his observations, that America was far ahead of 
England on the temperance question. In all places where 
wine was used at dinner it was placed on the tables very 
sparingly, and from many tables it was altogether absent. 
Then among the people, all through his long journey through 
America, he saw less drunkenness than he had seen in 
London in the course of a single walk. America, too, was far 
ahead of England in temperance legislation, and in five 
States there was total prohibition of the liquor traffic. Con- 
trasting the results of the prohibitory system with the open 
liquor traffic system, the official records showed that health 
was high, while crime and pauperism were almost ##/, in 
States given over to prohibition ; and he urged that the time 
had come when legislation in this country should give sup- 
port to temperance. 


The Real Root of Irish Trouble.—The late John Francis 
Maguire, in a speech inaugurating the Cork Industrial Exhi- 
bition, said : ‘ Let industry be preached as a new gospel to 
the Irish people, by word, by example, by influence, so that 
it may reach the hearts and understandings of young and old, 
and drive into the sea the twin devils of Idleness and Mendi- 
cancy which have long possessed a noble but afflicted nation.” 
At an earlier period Sydney Smith thus addressed Daniel 
O’Connell : ** What trash to be bawling in the streets about 
‘ the Green Isle’ and the bold anthem of ‘ Erin-go-bragh’ ! 
A better anthem would be ‘ Erin go bread and cheese,’ ‘ Erin 
go cabins that will keep out the rain,’ ‘ Erin go pantaloons 
without holes in them.’ A stout constable, an honest justice, 
a clear highway, and a free chapel—these are some of the 
things that Government can secure, and has secured for Ire- 
land.”” But idleness and mendicancy are only among the 
many evils of the national character springing from the same 
bitter root that has degraded Spain and other ‘‘ noble but 
afflicted nations.” 


The Paris Laboratory.—The Académie des Sciences, in 
awarding the Prix Montyon to M. Giraud, the director of 
the laboratory opened in Paris seven years ago for testing the 
quality of the food and drink sold by the tradesmen of the 
capital, has issued a report which shows how much good this 
laboratory has done. The laboratory was first opened in 
1878, and specimens of wine, beer, cider, milk, chocolate, 
coffee, tea, &c., are examined daily ; so, too, are the colours 





used for toys, sweetmeats, and liquours, as well as pork sus- 
pected of containing trichinosis, and tinned meats. Some of 
these samples are brought by the public, and the analysis is 
made free of cost, when all that is asked is whether they 
are free from adulteration. If, however, an analysis of their 
proportionate composition is required, the laboratory makes 
a small charge, and this brings in an annual income of 
about £1,200. A larger number of samples are, however, 
brought in by the twenty inspectors who are attached to the 
laboratory, and whose duty it is to visit the different taverns 
and grocers’ shops and examine the articles offered for sale. 
These inspectors are provided with a microscope and with 
acids, which enable them to test a good deal of merchandise 
on the spot, and they only bring back to the laboratory 
specimens of the articles which they have reason to suspect 
are adulterated. There are twenty-five chemists attached to 
the laboratory, each of whom has his own special depart- 
ment, one taking milk, another wine, and so on. Each 
sample is divided into two parts, one of which is kept as 
evidence in case it should be found to be adulterated. The 
municipal laboratory analyses about 25,000 samples per 
annum at a cost of about £8,000, 


Value of Observation.—The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
tells us that he never saw anybody do anything without 
watching to see how it was done, as there was no knowing 
but that some time he might have to do it himself. This 
habit of observation once served him in good stead. ‘‘I was 
going,” he says, ** across a prairie when my horse began to 
limp. Luckily I came across a blacksmith’s shop, but the 
smith was not at home. I asked the woman of the house if 
she would allow me to start a fire and make the shoe. She 
said I might if I knew how. SoI started the fire and heated 
the shoe red-hot, and turned it to fit my horse’s foot, and 
pared the hoofs, and turned the points of the nails out cun- 
ningly, as I had seen the blacksmith do, so that in driving 
into the hoof they should not get into the quick, and I shod 
the horse. At the next place I went to I went straight to 
a smith and told him to put the shoe on properly. He looked 
at the horse’s foot and paid me the greatest compliment I 
ever received in my life. He told me if I put on that shoe 
I had better follow blacksmithing all my life. Now I never 
should have known how to do that if I had not looked on 
and seen others do it.” 


Yeoman Freeholders.—In the Journals of Parliament, 
1641, it is recorded that a petition from the county of Buck- 
ingham was presented to the House of Lords, brought up by 
four thousand knights, gentlemen, and freeholders. The 
petitioners also tendered their service to the House of Com- 
mons, who gave them particular thanks, and said that if 
their assistance was required they should have timely notice. 
These freeholders rode up to London on their own horses. 
It would be difficult to get together such a cavalcade from 
Buckinghamshire now. The descendants of these yeoman 
freeholders are in New England, or have descended to the 
level of labourers on the soil owned by their ancestors, 


Theophilus Hastings, Ninth Earl of Huntingdon.—Lady 
Selina Shirley, the celebrated Countess of Huntingdon, was 
so remarkable a woman, and occupied so prominent a place 
in public view during her long life, that less has been said 
about her husband, the Earl of Huntingdon. Few men of 
his time were more distinguished for talent and virtue, and 
more universally honoured and respected. Born in 1696, he 
carried the sword of State at the coronation of George 1 in 
1727, and died in 1746, in his fiftieth year. He was a man 
of great accomplishments and most exemplary character. 
Although not possessed of the spiritual fervour afterwards 
conspicuous in his widow, he sympathised with her religious 
opinions and feelings. Lacy Huntingdon’s biographer speaks 
of him as ‘‘a most attentive and affectionate husband. IlIis 
esteem for her was equal to his affection, and he often de- 
clared that time increased it—that her life and actions ren- 
dered virtue amiable, and that in her society he found his 
greatest happiness. Nor could any one be happier than her- 
self in such a partner, for whom, the longer she knew him, 
she had the greater reason to bless God. Indeed, the vener- 
able countess continued to the last moments of her protracted 
life to express the highest veneration and affection for his me- 
mory.” On his tomb in the church of Ashby-de-la-Zouch is an 
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epitaph, by Lord Bolingbroke, expressing in warmest terms 
idmiration of his character. The monumental record is of 
unusual length, and the tone of it will surprise those who 
know Bolingbroke only by common repute as sceptical and 
disloyal. He says, ‘‘ If he derived his title from a long roll 
of illustrious ancestors, he reflected back upon them superior 
honours. He ennobled nobility by virtue. He was of the 
first rank in both ; good in every relation of natural duty and 
social life. The learning he acquired at school he improved 
at Oxford, under the care of that excellent person, the late 
Bishop of Gloucester (Dr. Benson, who ordained Whitefield).” 
After referring to his travels abroad, and his settling in his 
own country, the epitaph continues: ‘* No man had juster 
notions of the true constitution of her government; no man 
had a more comprehensive view of her real interests, domestic 
and foreign. Capable of excelling in every form of public 
life, he chose to appear in none. His mind fraught with 
knowledge, his heart elevated with sentiments of unaffected 
patriotism, he looked down from higher ground on the low 
level of a futile and corrupt generation. Despairing to do 
national good, he mingled as little as his rank permitted in 
national affairs. Home is the refuge of a wise man’s life ; 
home was the refuge of his. By his marriage with the Lady 
Selina Shirley, second daughter, and one of the co-heirs of 
Washington, Earl Ferrars, he secured to himself in retreat a 
scene of happiness he could not have found in the world ; 
the uninterrupted joys of conjugal love, the never-failing 
comforts of cordial friendship. Every care was softened, 
every satisfaction heightened, every hour passed smoothly 
away, in the company of one who enjoyed a perpetual serenity 
of soul, that none but those can feel in this life who are pre- 
pared for greater bliss in the next. By her this monument is 
erected, to record the virtues of the deceased and the grief of 
the living.” 

Bolingbroke’s own principles and character are little to be 
admired ; let his sincere respect for Lord and Lady Hunting- 
don be remembered among the good traits of his life. 


Canal and other Water Transport.— Our Continental neigh- 
bours have wisely developed their waterways as the most 
economic system for heavy transport, and carefully preserved 
their independence from railway control, while ours in Eng- 
land have been culpably neglected, and the most important 
links of communication absorbed by railway companies, so 
that water competition is suppressed. Consequently, while 
the Belgian ironmasters of Liége and Seraing get their im- 
ported ores brought from Antwerp by water 105 miles for 2s. 
per ton, and their manufactured iron and steel conveyed to 
Antwerp for export at the same low cost, in craft carrying 
300 tons and more, the rate paid on English iron from Staf- 
fordshire to London is about 14s., while no perceptible com- 
petition by water is practicable, as the railways wholly con- 
trol the Staffordshire canals. As the difference in transport 
cost in this case is fully double the profit of manufacture, it 
follows that, in all heavy industries which are burdened with 
such an impost, employment must languish and capital de- 
preciate, to the wasting of our national wealth. It has been 
conclusively shown by experienced and practical authorities 
that the economic results of inland navigation might equally 
be attained in England if our canals and rivers were similarly 
improved and administered. A practical measure with this 
object would give a large amount of employment, would 
commence works capable of and requiring great extension, 
and further endow us with one of the commercial advantages 
which our competitors enjoy. 


Dr. Donne’s Ghost Story.—Before he became a favourite 
of King James 1, and received the Deanery of St. Paul's, 
Donne was in straitened meais, especially as he had married 
without the consent of his wife’s relations. She was niece to 
Lord Ellesmere and daughter of Sir George Moore, Lieuten- 
ant of the Tower. Sir Robert Drury, a warm friend of 
Donne, gave them an apartment in his house in Drury Lane. 
Sir Robert, going to Paris with Lord Hay, the ambassador to 
France, asked Donne to accompany him. At first he 
refused, as his wife was depressed in spirit and was near her 
confinement. But he obtained her consent, and went to 
Paris. The following incident is recorded by Izaak Walton, 
Donne’s biographer. ‘*Sir Robert Drury, coming to the room 
where Fioune was, found him in a state of terrible excite- 
ment (ecstasy he calls it). Earnestly inquiring what was the 











matter, Donne was long silent, but at length said, ‘I have 
seen a dreadful vision since I saw you ; I have seen my dear 
wife pass twice by me through this room, with her hair hang- 
ing about her shoulders and a dead child in her arms: this I 
have seen since I saw you.’ To which Sir Robert replied, 
‘Sure, sir, you have slept since I saw you; and this is the 
result of some melancholy dream, which I desire you to for- 
get, for you are now awake.’ To which Donne’s reply was, 
*I cannot be surer that I am now alive than that I have not 
slept since I saw you; and am as sure that, on her second 
appearing, she stopped and looked me in the face and then 
vanished.’ A servant was immediately sent off to England 
to satisfy Donne, who returned on the twelfth day with the 
intelligence that Mrs. Donne had been delivered of a dead 
child, after a long and dangerous labour, on the same day 
and about the same hour of the supposed apparition.” 


A Terrible Dream.—The Earl of Huntingdon, husband 
of the famous Countess of Huntingden, one night, at his 
house in Downing Street, Whitehall, had a strange dream, 
which proved in his case to be a foreboding of death. It was 
the more remarkable that he was a man of singular serenity 
of mind, and of habitual good health, and had hardly ever 
dreamt in his life before. He dreamt that he saw a skeleton, 
that appeared at the bed’s foot, and, after standing a while, 
untucked the bedclothes at the bottom and crept up under 
the clothes to the top of the bed, and lay between him and 
the countess, who was fast asleep. He awoke, but did not 
disturb her. In the morning he told her the dream, of which 
she affected to make light, but the earl died in about a fort- 
night of a fit of apoplexy. The circumstance was narrated 
by Lady Huntingdon to Mr. Toplady many years after, and 
is recorded in one of his posthumously published works. 


Exmouth Training Ship and School Board Ship Shaftes- 
bury.—These two training ships lie not far apart in the 
Thames near Grays, Essex. The hull of the Exmouth was 
lent by the Admiralty, after the burning of the ship Goliath 
in 1875, for training poor lads from the London workhouses. 
Six hundred boys are trained in seamanship. In nine years 
1,400 have been trained, of whom 564 have entered the 
Royal Navy and 836 the merchant service. Nearly 300 
have entered the army, the larger number as musicians. The 
report of the Shaftesbury ship for training under reformatory 
discipline is highly satisfactory. 


New Zealand Grapes.—Outdoor grapes may be had for the 
asking, and are good enough for all ordinary appetites. 
There are grapes grown under glass for those who can only 
be satisfied with expensive luxuries. These are three-and- 
sixpence a pound, and are reserved for the privileged classes. 
A poor clergyman’s wife with a sick husband was tempted 
by the handsome bunches which she saw in a shop window. 
She laid them down with a sigh when she was told the price. 
The shopman pitied her. ‘*‘’Tisn’t the likes of you,” he 
said, ‘*that can afford them grapes ; we keep them for the 
working-men’s ladies.” —Fvoude’s ** Oceana.” 


Composition for Filling Cavities—A very complete fill- 
ing for open cracks in floors may be made by thoroughly 
soaking newspapers in paste made of one pound of flour, 
three quarts.of water, and a tablespoonful of alum, thoroughly 


Make the final mixture about as thick 
This paper 


boiled and mixed. 
as putty, and it will harden like papier maché. 
may be used for moulds for various purposes. 


Depression in Agriculture.—One result of the agricultural 
depression in the North of England is the migration of a 
number of Cumberland farmers to Warwickshire and other 
Midland counties, where land can be obtained at a lower 
rent. A long train left Penrith recently for the south, con- 
taining several farmers, their families, servants, and stock. 


Fahrenheit and Centigrade Scale.—The following rule 
will be useful, especially to travellers, as almost all thermo- 
meters on the Continent are marked by the centigrade scale. 
“* Multiply by 9, divide by 5, and then add 32.” 


Corstorphine.—In the LEIsuRE Hovr for January, p. 62, 
the well known Corstorphine Hill, near Edinburgh, is the 
place named, but misprinted. 
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DEMAUS, M.A. 8vo. 75. 

Wycliffe, John, and his English 
Precursors. Professor LECHLER. With 
a a oe Chapter on the Successors 
of Wycliffe, by the Rev. S. G. Green, D.D. 
Portrait and [Bacwations. 8vo. 8s. 


Portrait. 





Wycliffe, John, Life and Times 
of. The Morning Star of the Reformation. | 
Illustrations, Portrait, and Facsimile of | 
Wycliffe’s Bible. Gilt edges. 25. 6d. 

Bunyan’s_  Piigrim’s Progress. 
e Type Edition. 16 Illustrations by | 
John Gilbert. Demy 8vo., bevelled boards. 


6d. Large Type Edition, 12 Plates in Oil | 
Scucurs. Bevelled boards, gilt edges. 6s. 6d. | 


LONDON; 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


Bush, Rev. R. Wheler, M.A. A 
Popular —wr-v a 


to the Pentateuch. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 
A Popular ~ ‘Introduetion to 


Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
By-Paths of Bible Knowledge. 


** The volumes which the Tract Society is 
issuing under the abeve title fully age success, 
They have been entrusted to scholars who have a 
special acquaintance with the subjects about 
which they severally treat.”"—THgz ATHENAUM. 


1. Cleo atra’s Needle. By the 
KinG, Lecturer for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. With Illustrations. 


2. Fresh Light from the Ancient 
Monuments. By A. H. Sayce, M.a. With 
Facsimiles from Photographs. 3s. 


3. Reeent Discoveries on the 
Temple Hill at Jerusalem By the Rev. J. 
KinG, m.a. With Maps, Plans, and Illustra- 
tions. 28. 6d. 

4. Babylonian Life and Mistery. 


y E. A. Wauis Bunce, o.a. 


5. Galilee in the Time of ‘Christ. 
7. | MERRILL, D.p. With Map. 


6. Egypt and Syria. Their 
Physical Features in lation to Bible 
History. “By Sir J. W. Dawson, F.R.S. 35. 


7. Assyria: Its Princes, Priests, 
and People. By A. H. Sayce, M.a. 35. 


8. The Dwellers on the Nile. 
Chapters on the Life, 1 — — 
and Customs of Ancient Egypt. EA 
WaLtis BupG#, M.A. 335. 

Canadian Pictures, Drawn with 
Pen and Pencil. By the Marquis oF 
Lorne. With numerous fine Engravings 
by E. Whymper, from Objects in the pos- 
session of and Sketches by the Marquis of 
—_F Sydney Hall, etc. Imperial 8vo, gilt 
edges. 

Chapters on Every-day Things ; 
or, Histories and Marvels in Common Life. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Ten Steps inthe Narrow 

ay.” Illustrated. Gilt edges. is 

Child ‘Life in Chinese Homes. 
By Mrs. Bryson, of the London Mission, 

uchang, China. Illustrations Gilt. ss. 

Children of India, The. Written 

for the Children of England by one of their 
Friends, Illustrations and Map. Gilt edges. 


Companions for a Quiet Hour. 
16mo, red edges. Each 1s. 6@. cloth. 
1. A Companion to the Lord’s 
Table. 3s. roan; 4s. 6¢. morocco. 
2. Private Thoughts on Religion. 
y Rev. THomas ADAM 
3. ‘an Infallible Way to Con- 


tentm 


4. Luther’s Table Talk. 


5. A Collection of the Promises | 


of Scripture. By SaAmMugL CLARKS, D.D. 


6. The Anxious Inquirer after 
Salvation Directed and Encouraged. By 
Joun ANGELL Peart 
y A Songs of Spiritual Thought. 
Georce Rawson. 
8. Hy mns of the Present Century. 
* Trovslated from the German by Rev. Joun 
KELLY. 
Electricity and its Uses. By James 
Munro, of the Institute Civil Engineers. 
Numerous Engravings. 3s. 6d. 


English Pictures, Drawn with 
Pen and Pencil. By Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D., 
and Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous Wood ae | 
Revised Edition. Gilt edges. 8s. 

Geography, Universal. Historical, 
Mathematical, Physical, and Political. By 
Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A. Revised and 
brought down to the present time by Kgirx 
Jounston. Crown8vo. 55, 





Gill, Rev. W. Wyatt, Life in the 

uthern Isles : -7~ and Incidents in the 

South Pacific and New Guinea. Maps and 
Illustrations. Imp. 16mo, gilt. ss. 


—New Guinea, Work and Adven- 
ture in. With Map and many Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
—Jottings from the Pacifie. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 55. 
Historie Landmarks in the Chris- 


tian Centuries. By RicHarp Heatu. With 
84 Illustrations. Quarto, gilt edges. 105. y 
“A most acceptable gift-book.”—WEsTERN 
MorninG News. Calculated at once to give a 
bird’s-eye view of history, and to impress its most 
important events strongly on the memory.”— 
STANDARD. 


Howson, Dean, Scenes in the Life 


of St. Paul. Illustrated. Imperial 8vo, giit 
edges. 6s. 

—Meditations on the Miracles of 
Christ. First and Second Series. Crown 8vo 
35. each. 

—Hors Petrinsz. Studies in the Life 
of St. Peter. Crown 8vo, 3s. cloth. 


Life of Christ, Outlines of : A Guide 
to the Study of the Chronology, Harmoay, 
and Purpose of the Gospels. ith Map # 


o Holy Land, yp of the Gospe! 

History, from the lates es. By Captai= 
Craupe R. oun R.E., of "Palestine Ex. 
ploration Fund. 3s. 6d. 


Life of Lives, The; The Story of Jesus 
of Nazareth in its Earliest Form. By Rev. 
W. S. Lewis, m.a. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Madagascar. and France. With 
some account of the Island, its People, iss 
Resources, and its Development. By G. A 
SuHaw, F.2z.s., London Mission, Tamatave, 
Illustrated, with Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Midnight Sky, The. Familiar Notes oa 
~~ an Planets By E ~— — 
tar- aps, and numerous other ngravings. 
Imp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Norwegian Pictures, Drawn with 
Pen and Pencil. With a glance at Sweden 
= the Gotha _ Byt 1 ae RICHARD 

VETT, M.A. ith 127 Enpgravings 
EpwarD Wuvymper, Pearson, iercost a 
others, from Sketches and Pi 
Handsome cloth, gilt, 8s, 

“One of the most charming books that has 
ap’ on Norway for a long time. It is 
thoroughly creditable to all concerned in its pre 
duction.” —ACADEMY. 


Old Highways in China. By Tea ISABELLA 
Wiuramson, of Chefoo,North China. With 
Many Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo. gs. 


Our Anniversaries. A Text and a 
Verse for Every Day in the Year. Interleaved 
for Autographs. With Coloured Frontispiece, 
Title Page and Design for each Month. 16me, 
limp, gilt edges. 3s. 6d. 


Ten Steps in the Narrow Way; 
or, The Commandments illustrated. A Book 
for Girls. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Vernon, Rev. J. R., The Harvest 
of a Quiet Eye; or, Leisure Thoughts for 
Busy Lives. Numerous fine Engravings. I 
16mo. Elegantly bound, gilt edges. 6s. 6d 


—Ingleside and Wayside M ‘i 
= FAs me =i 


edges. 6s. 

—Random Truths in Common 
Things. Occasional Papers from my Study 
Chair. With numerous Illustrations by 
eminent artists. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges, 
bevelled boards. 7s. 


| What do I Believe? or, Outlines of 
Practical ‘Theol bmw we to the Scrip- 


| tures. By the S. G. 
Fcap. 8vo. 16. 








GREEN, D.D. 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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The Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading. 


Sixpence Monthly. 


One Penny Weekly. 
THE 


SUNDAY AT HOME. 


APRIL PART, NOW READY, contains the following Articles :— 


Eunice. By the Author of “Christie Redfern’s Troubles.” 

The History of the Modern Jews. By the Rev. H. C. Adams, m.a. 
A Lady Prison-Superintendent. 

The Members of one Body. 

Midget and the Millwheel. By Sypney Grey. 
Some Royal and Noble Hymn-writers. 
Trees. By the Rev. Preben Harry Jones, M.A. Illustrated. 
Homeless Pilgrims of the Night. By Benjamin CLARKE. 

Faithful unto Death. By Grace Sressinc. 

An Artist's Jottings in the Holy Land. By Henry Harper. 

The Many Mansions. By H. Ervey Lewis. 

Mrs. Jim Smith's At Home. With Illustrations. 

The Seven Sayings on the Cross. By the Rev. Monro Gisson, D.p. 


With Frontispiece: 


Illustrated. 


Victor Von Strauss, Statesman 
and Poet. By the Rev. Joun 
Ke ty. 

A Visit to the Holy Caves of 
Cashmere. By the Rev. J. H. 
KNOWLEs. 

Poetry — Easter-Day. Illustrated 
after TinwortTH.—Motherhood. — 
Spring. 

Sabbath Thoughts. 

Talks about Texts. 

Things New and Old. 
Scripture Exercises, 





ee 


Monthly Religious Record. 


A Social Evening at Wittenberg. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 




















Revised and Improved Edition. 8v2. 75. 6d. cloth boards, 


HANDBOOK to the GRAMMAR of the GREEK 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Together with a complete Vocabularly, and an Examination of the Chief 
New Testament Synonyms. Illustrated by Numerous Examples and 
Comments. By the Rev. S. G. Green, D.D. 


This well-known Handbook, which has passed through several editions, 
has now been completely revised ; additions and modifications appearing on 
almost every page. Constant reference is made to the Revised New 
Testament of 1881 ; and more especially to the Greek Text of Drs. Westcott 
and Hort. The Vocabulary has been entirely remodelled, and the work in 
its new form is offered to Tutors, Classes, and Private Students, in confidence 
that it will be found more than ever adapted to their needs. 


Crown 8vo. 55. cloth boards. 


EVERY-DAY LIFE IN CHINA; 


Or, Scenes aleas River and Road in the Celestial Empire. By Epwin J. 
Duxkgs. ith a Map and Illustrations from the Author's Sketches, 
engraved by E. Wuymper. 


“Well worth reading.”—Church Missionary Intelligencer. 

‘A most readable and instructive book—one of the best popular books 
about China we have seen.” —Scotsman. 

“Mr. Dukes has used his common sense and imagination so as to be able 
to poateeee book which Englishmen who are not over-conversant with the 
technicalities of religious literature can read with pleasure and advantage.” 
—Christian World. 





Vol. VII. Price 2s. 6d. cloth boards. Second Series. 
PRESENT DAY TRACTS. 


Containing Tracts by Dr. H. Mrver, Professor Bruce, Dr. MACALISTER, 
F.R.S., Professor RADFoRD THomson, Dr. Macigear, and Sir Wm. 
Dawson, President-elect of the British Association. 

This volume yields to none of its predecessors in interest and importance. 
The subjects discussed are—The Christ of the Gospels; Christian 
Ferdinand Baur, and his theory of the Origin of Christianity, and of the 
writings of the New Testament; Man, physiologically considered ; 
Utilitarianism, an illogical and irreligious theory of morals; Histori 
Illustrations of the New Testament; and Points of Contact between Reve- 
lation and Natural Science. 


With twelve Portraits. Each Volume 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
SHORT BIOGRAPHIES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Volume I. contains Biographies and Portraits of Luther, Calvin, Farel, 
Melancthon, Rollock, Wycliffe, Anselm, Wesley, Durer, Dr. Johnson, 
Knox, and John Hus. 

Vol. II. contains Lord Lawrence, James Clerk Maxwell, Paul Rabaut, 
Augustine, Erasmus, Latimer, Cowper, Tyndale, Baxter, Dr. Bugen- 
hagen, Sir David Brewster, and William Carey. 


“*The biographies are well and carefully written.” —Queen. 


“Well adapted for all classes, and particularly suitable for village or 
working men’s libraries.” —Glasgow Herald. 





Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 
HINDUISM PAST AND PRESENT. 


By J. Murray MITCHELL, M.A., LL.D. With an account of Recent 
Hindu Reformers, and a brief comparison between Hinduism and 
Christianity. 

‘¢ Hinduism is a complicated and unwieldy theme, but the intimate and 
direct acquaintance with it which Dr. Mitchell has had gives his treatment 
of it vivacity and interest.”— Presbyterian Messenger. 

“ A praiseworthy attempt to present a popular view of a vast and important 
subject. The author's experience and intelligence are equally reflected in 
his concise and clear statement of the various modern movements among 
the religious bodies throughout India.”"—Saturday Review. 

“ A very readable book on a very wide and difficult subject.”—Record. 


2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
THE LIFE OF LIVES; 


Or, The Story of Jesus of Nazareth in its Earliest Form. By Rev. W. S. 
: wis, M.A., Author of “* The Great Problem; or, Christianity as It 
S, etc. 


Crown 8vo, 


“It isa good idea to take the Gospel of St. Matthew as the ‘earliest 
form’ of the great biography, and to trace out briefly its main lines and 
principal points, showing how and in what sort of character the Lord is 
portrayed in it. And the idea is well carried out....The book bears witness 
to much reading.” —Record. 





Imp. 16mo. 6s. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 
THE KING’S WINDOWS; or, Glimpses of the 
Wonderful Works of God. 


By the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop, Author of “ Vignettes of the Great Revival,” 
&c. With Forty-four Illustrations. 

** The volume discourses of the winds, and trees, and flowers, the wonders 
of the heavens, and the glory and gloom of the mountains. A charming 
book, well illustrated, elect printed, attractively bound ; altogether a really 
sumptuous production.”"—Christian Chronicle. 


‘The book is admirable in form and matter.” —Scotsman, 





With many Engravings. Crown 8vo. 55. cloth, bevelled boards. 
THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST THE SAVIOUR. 


By Mrs. Watson. Designed for thoughtful young men and women. 


“ For young people to read, or to help a teacher in lighting up a narrative 
of the one perfect life, and interesting young people in all its parts and details, 
we have seen no better volume of the kind than this." —Methodist Recorder. 


*« Mrs. Watson's book isadmirable. It tells the story with great simplicity 
and ease of style, but there is evidence that difficulties have been carefully 
considered, and much light is thrown upon those points which, as they occur 
in the gospels, are obscure to the unlearned reader.”"—Presbyterian 


Messenger. 





THE ANECDOTE SERIES. 


GORDON ANECDOTES: A Sketch of the Career, with 
Illustrations of the Character, of Charles George Gordon, R.E. By 
Dr. Macautay. 15. 6d. cloth boards. 


LUTHER ANECDOTES. Memorable Sayings and Doings 
of Martin Luther. Gathered from his Books, Letters, and History, and 
lilustrating his Life and Work. By Dr. Macautay. 1s. 6d cloth. 


WYCLIFFE ANECDOTES. Compiled by the Rev. 
S. G. GREEN, D.p. With Illustrations. 15. 6d. cloth boards. 


WESLEY ANECDOTES. By Joun TELFoRD, B.A. 
With a Portrait and Illustrations. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Just published. 
A New Volume of the above Series. 


BY DR. MACAULAY, 


Author of ‘Gordon Anecdotes,” *‘ Luther Anecdotes,” etc. 


WHITFIELD ANECDOTES. 


1s. 6d. cloth boards, 








Crown 8vo. 
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FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION, 


(PANCREATISED.) 


> 


(SELF-DIGESTIVE,) 





The GOLD MEDAL of the International Health Exhibition, London, _ been Awarded 
for this Food. 


It is well known to and recommended by leading Physicians, who recognise its superiority to the various Malted Foods. 
y 
of the Medical Press accompany each ‘Tin. 


by the Zancet and the whole 
Parents and those who have the care of Young Children or Invalids should try it. 


when all others are rejected.” 


Reports 
:—‘‘/t is retained 
It is distin- 


The London Medical Record says 


guished from all other Foods by its highly nutritive properties, and by the ease with which it can be digested and absorbed. 
Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. ; of Chemists, &c., or free by Parcels Post, direct from the Manufacturers, 


MOTTERSHEAD AND | AND 5 


7, Exchange Street, 


Manchester. 
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COATE& VEST 33/- 
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J. THEOBALD & COMPANY’S 
MISCELLANEOUS PACKETS OF STATIONERY. 


In order to fully introduce our packets of Stationery we are for this month 

only giving the most extraordinary value. We ask ycu thoughtfully to 
READ EVERY WORD, 

and think over what we really offer for 2s. 3d., carriage free. Each p:cket of 
Stationery contains a Crocodile Leatherette Writing Case, filled with com- 
partments for Writing Paper, Envelopes, Postcards, Stamps, etc. We also 
give twenty-four sheets of Note Paper, twenty-four Court Envelopes, a hand- 
some a 1older and Pencil, Inkeraser, Blotting Paper, the as 64 and 
65 Puzzle, and, hed special arrangement with a large publishing house, a 


Copyrig ht Song 
THE LONDON RiOTS. 
In addition toall theabove every parcel purchased during April will also con 
tain a photograph mounted on glass, representing the L ondon Riots, showing 
the mob marching through the streets of London, destroying prop rty and 


waving the red flag. This photograph is mounted on glass, and enclosed 
in an Ivor ine frame. Everything mentioned above is included in our Sta- 
tionery packet, and will be sent complete by Parcels Post, free for. 2 ne 





two for 4s. 3¢., three for 6s. Kindly send at once, and be sure to mention 
this magazine when ordering. The above Packets are useful to everyone, 
and are the most astounding value for money ever offered. Hundreds of 
letters from people expressing their great satisfaction, and sending for more. 


J. THEOBALD & CO0., 6 and 7, Bath Place, Kensington 


IN 


FOUNDE| 
LIBERAL 
AT 
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High Street, Kensington, Londom, W. 
COTTAGE BILLIARD & DINING TABLE 
pated Fil FULL SIZE 
=2/S SUE 5S = 
A WEEK. A WEEK. 
Or on our 
3 Years’ Full 
Hire Purchase P 
System. articulars of 


BURROUGHES & WATTS, Soho Square, London. 





187 and 


VENABLES’ 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Large Selection from 11 Guineas to 45 Guineas, 
ON HIRE SYSTEM FROM 106 PER MONTH. 
C. VE N ABLES & so. 


189, Essex Road, Islington, N. 








“DUCHESS 
CORSET 


Is constructed on a graceful model for the 
present style of dress, the shape being perma- 
nently retained by a series of narrow whale- 
bones placed diagonally across the front, gra- 
dually curving in, and contracting the corset 
at the bottom of the busk, whereby the siz 
of the figure is reduced, the outline in Reathne-y 
2 permanent support afforded, and $ fashion- 
able and elegant appearance secur 
The celebrated PATENT TAPE = BUSK 
sed is THE MOST SUPPI “A and COM- 
FORTABLE OF ALL BUS 
Inferior imitations are so numerous, that it 
js necessary to see that the name, W. THomas, 
is stamped inside the Corset. 


W. THOMAS, 
71, Queen Victoria Street 
(Late of 128 and 129, Cheapside), 


And may be purchased of Drapers and Alilliners 











INSIST UPON HAVING MARGERISON’S SOAPS. 
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| NATIONAL “PROVIDENT 
INSTITU TION MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


|- FOUNDED 1835. FUNDS £4,180,000. CLAIMS PAID £6,500,000. PROFITS DECLARED £3,400,00. ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS. .LARGE BONUSES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES PAYABLE 
AT ANY AGE ON EXCEPTIONALLY FAVOURABLE TERMS. OFFICES—48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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INDIAN MUSLIN. 


A PERFECTLY PURE CREAM-COLOURED COTTON MUSLIN 
(25 inches wide), useful for 


DRESSES, 90 yds. for 12/6 


CURTAINS, PARCEL POST 













‘was \ BLINDS, ora 
for 6/6 
FREE PER DRAPERIES, Order. 


PARGEL POST \ SHADING, &e., 
n receipt of Posta 


Order. And in COLOURS. 


Send for Patterns and Prices, post free, 


JOHN KAY & SONS, sitts*scmny. 





SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE, 
Per Dozen. Per Dozen. 


Children’s, 1/5 | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC Ladies’ Fs s Ladies’ .. 3/11 

Gents’ . 8 Gents’ .. 6/9 
By Appoint- ALL PURE FLAX. 


= >, 
~ ~ . 
. oes 30 is ** The Cambrics of Robinson 
— and - 
= Prin- F ] and Cleaver havea world- 
\ 





© cess of Ger- wide fame.” —Queen 
Maly. 
ROBINSON and KERCRIEFS 
CLEAVER, HAND . 
BELFAST. Telegraphic Address, “ Linen,” Belfast. 











rch Gloss, 


Makes Starched Linen like new. Does not stick to spider-web-like Mz me asiete, Ou ~ 
tried always wanted. Used in the Royal Laundries. Sold by Starch 
where, in Packets, rd., 3d., and 6d. each. Prepared only by T. CRITCHLEY, * Whole 
sale Druggist, Blackburn ; 1 and 2, Australian Avenue, London, 











Send for 
“THE AMATEUR'S 
PACKET OF CHOICE 


FLOWER SEEDS," 


Registered, for Spring, 

18386, containing 

Twelve select and a's 
beautiful varieties for s. 6d 


the Open Garden, in- 


cluding finest double Peony Aster, 
Ten-week Stocks, Phlo» Drummondi 
grandiflora, Godetia, splendid varie- 
ties mixed, Zinnia, Sweet Peas, 
Scarlet Linum, Mignonette, &c., w ith 
cultural directions, and Catalogue of Choice Seeds, Plants, and 


Novelties. The cheapest and best 2s 6d. Packet ever offered, 
POST FREE, STAMPS, OR I.0,0, 


DANIELS BROS., 


Seed Growers & Nurserymen, Norwich. 























EXQUISITE 


BEAUTIFUL, 
INEXPENSIVE , 4 
DURABLE. - 








NICHOLLS’ 


PATENT DRESS HOOKS, 


The only perfectiy secure Hook and Eye. 
a) The security and comfort afforded by these Hooks render 
dhem almost indispensable for all styles of Ladies’ and 
Hf Children’s Dresses, and for Loose Garments they are @ 
necessity. 





— ee 


The name of the Patentee, “ NICHOLLS,” ts stamped on.each Hook. 
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TINS, 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s, EVERYWHERE. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
FOOD 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, 
DYSPEPTICS, and the AGED. 


“Very Digestible — Nutritious —Palatable Satisfying —Ex- 
cellent in quality—Perfectly free from Grit—Requires neither 
boiling nor straining—Made in a Minite.”” —Vide Lancet 
British Medical Journal, &c. 

** My child, after being at death’s door for weeks from exhaustion, con 
sequent upon severe diarrhea, and inability to retain any form of * Infant's 
Food’ or Mitk, began to improve immediately he took your malted prepara- 
tion ; and I have never seen an infant increase in weight so rapidly as he 
has done.”—H, Exnesr TRESTRAIL” F.R.C.S., M.R.C.T. 

FURTHER TESTIMONY AND FULL DIRECTIONS WITH EACH TIN, 


A FIRST-CLASS 
ARTICLE OF DIET. 


MALTED. 
EARINACEOUS, 


A Pure, Soluble Dry Soap, in fine powder. Softens } 
Water. Lathers Freely in Hard Water—Cold Water 
—Soft Water—Hot Water. Packets, id. and upwards, 





t@ Use it Every Day. For Clothes, Linen, Knives, | 
Forks, Dishes, Saucepans, & all Domestic Washing. 





“Gives a mirror-like surface to the Brate, and for cleanliness and 
economy excels all others,” —Vide ‘‘Lady’s Pictorial.” 


E. JAMES &‘’SON, Sole Makers, Plymouth. 


Large Glasses a a Cost of D 


BIRD'S 
CUSTARD 
POWDER 


Eight Large Glasses of ee oy Custard at a Cost of 2d. by 
using Bird’s Custard Powder. he Original and only Genuine. No 
Eggs Required. Saves half mm cost, and is half the trouble: Sols 

Everywhere, in 6d. and 1s. boxes, and 2d. packets. Recipes for tast 

Dishes enclosed in each box. To prevent disappointment see that eac 

Packet bears the name of the Inventors and Manufacturers, 


ALFREO BIRD & SONS, Devonshire Works, Birmingham. 








The New Seasons Teas have Arrived. 


KOs) 


PURE j/ 


ByTEAS 


SSSEP These Teas are of the Highest Quality, 
are suppled at the Wholesale Prices. Are for- 
warded carriage paid to all parts. Price 8 to 
3/- per lb. Write for Samples and contrast with 
any other. ELLIS DAVIES & CO., 44, Lord 
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See that you get it! 
As bad makesare often SO Id 











Street, LIVERPOOL. 

















